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ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 


Fo FEBRUARY, 1793. 





VOYAGES. TRAVELS. 


Axt. 1. 4 Voyage to the South Sea, undertaken by Command of his 
Majefly, for the Purpofe of conveying the Bread-fruit Tree to the 
Weft Indies, in his Mayefly’s Ship the "Bounty, commanded by Lieut. 
William Bligh. Including an Account of the Mutiny on Board the 

Said Ship, and the fubfequent Voyage of Part of the Crew, in the Ship's 

Boat, from Tofoa, one of the Friendly Iflands, to Timor, a Dutch 
Settlement in the Eaft Indies. The Whele Illuftrated with Charts, 
isc. Publifoed by Permiffion of the Lords Commiffioners of the Admi- 
ralty. 4to. 264 pages. Price 12s.in Boards. Nicol. 1792. 


In our Review, Vol. vit. p. 215, will be found an account of 

Capt. Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny " &e. It was neceflary for 
him, at that time, to publifh a part of his Journal in which the 
public were interefted and his own character involved. In the 
prefent volume the Narrative is re-publifhed in order to form a 
connected hiftory of the whole voyage. ‘The new part, therefore, 
embraces the occurrences prev ious tothe mutiny, and thofe which 
took place after the captain left Timor. 

In the firit part of this Voyage we do not find fo much novelty 
as we were led to expect; there j is enough, however, to convince 
| us of the author’s nautical knowledge, and his judgement to deli- 
heate and improve any object or occurrence that ‘tell within his 

ibfervation. 
f Atter giving us a hiftory of the plan of the expedition, the out- 
fitof the fhip, her inftruction s, and a defcription of the bread-fruit, 
compiled from different authors, we have an account of the 
Bounty’s arrival at Teneriffe. The following fhort defcription of 
thts pl: ace is amufing. Pp. 17. 

* Teneriffe, thoug h confiderably without the tropic, is fo nearly 
within the limits of the trade wind 1, that navigators generally fteex 
to it from the eaftward. The road of Santa Cruz lies on the eatt 
fide of the ifland, at the end of a range of craggy hills, barren and 
and very lofty; along which you fail W. by S. by compafs into 
the road, with ; a fea unfathomable until near the fhore. The an- 

3 choring ground may be accounted from Shy fathoms to twenty, 
. oreven fifteen. The bankis ®ery ftecp, and gives but little time 
to found; for which reafon it fhould be done effectually with a 
heavy lead, or a flip will be too ncat in before a ftranger is aware 
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of it: he will likewife too foon expec to find bottom, owing to the 
great deception of the adjacent high land. To obviate thefe dif. 
ficulties, itis neceflary to obferve, that while a town, which lies 
{ome diftance to the fouthward of Santa Cruz, is open with the 
caftle on the fouth part of the road, though you may appear near 
to the fhore, there is no anchorage ; but after it ‘s fhut entirely in, 


vou get on the bank. The church bearing W. or W. by S: and 
the fouth point of the road S. W. 25. to S. W. by W.is a good 
fituation tor anchoring: the depth about twenty five fathoms, 
The diftance from the thore will be three quarters of a mile; and 
the fouthernmott land that can be feen then will be half or quarter 
point of the compafs tarther out than the fouth point of the road, 

‘ The bottom is black foft mud, with fome patches of rocks; 
for which reafon veflels, that lie here any length of time, buoy 
gheir cables, This precaution, befides being uieful in that parti. 
cular, they think makes them ride more eafy when there is much 
fea fetting into the read, which, with the wind any way to the 
fouthward of eaft, or at fouth-weft, muit be very confiderabie; it 
is, therefore, ufual to moor with four anchors, though more than 
twoare fcarce ever of ufe. Mooring is, however, advifeable ifa 
thip is only to remain twenty-four hours, and the tighter the 
better, that the cables may keep clear of the ground. 

‘ The landing on the beach is generally impracticable with our 
own boats, at leatt without great rifk; but there is a very. fing 
pier, on which people may land without-difticulty if there is not 
much fwellin the road. To this pier the water is conveyed by 
pipes tor the ufe of thipping, and for which all merchant-fhips 
pay. 

* There is a degree of wretchednefs and want among the lower 
clafs of people, which is not any where fo common as among the 
Spanith and Portugueie fettlements. ‘To alleviate thefe evils, the 
prefent governor of Teneriffe has inflituted a mott charitable fo- 
ciety, Which he takes the trouble to fuperintend; and by confider- 
able contributions, a large airy dwelling, that contains one hune 
dred-and twenty poor girls, and as many. men and boys, has bees 
built, and endowed with a fufficiency of land round it, not only 
for all prefent purpofes, but for enlarging the building for more 
olnects of charity as their tundsincreaie. I had the honour tobe 
thown by his exceilency this afylum, (Hofpicio they call it) where 
there appeared in every countenance the utmott cheerfulnefs and 
content. The cecency and neatnefs of the drefs of the young fe- 
males, with the order 1a which they were arranged at their ipin- 
hing-wheels and looms, in an extendive airy apartment, was ad- 
mirable. A governets infpected and regulated all their works, 
which were the manufacturing of ribbons‘ of all colours, coarfe 
linens, and tapes; all which were managed and brought to pere 
t&hon by chemfelves, trom the filk and flax ‘ia their firft ftate; 
even the dying of the colours is performed by them. ‘Thefe girk 
are received tor tive years, at the end of which they are at liberty 
ro marry, and have for their pagtions their wheel and loom, wit 
woe by wep escapee to the fate of the fund, which & 
a i Sl © pr i. ot their labour, and at this time was e 
erated at two thoyland dollars per annum. 
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‘ The men and boys are not lefs attended to: they are employ. 
ed in coarfer work, blanketing and all kinds of common woollens : 
if they become infirm, they {pend the remainder of their days here 
comfortably, and under a watchful infpettor, who attends them in 
the fume manner as the governefs does the girls. They are all 
vilited every day by the governor, and a clergyman attends them 
every evening. By this humane inititution a number of people 
are rendered ufeful and induftrious, in a country where the poor, 
from the indulgence of the climate, are too apt to prefer a life of 
inactivity, though attended with wretchednets, to obtaining the 
cointorts of life by induitry and labour. 

¢ The number of inhabitants in the ifland, I was informed, were 
etiimated at between eighty and one hundred thoufand. ‘Their 
annual export of wine is twenty thoufand pipes, and of brandy 
half that quantity. Veffels are frequently bere from St. Eufta- 
tia, and trom thence a great quantity of ‘leneriffe wine is carried 
to the different parts of the Weit Indies, under the name otf 
Madeira 

‘ Teneriffe is confidered of more value than all the other Ca- 
naries: the inhabitants, however, in fcarce feafons receive fup- 
plies from the Grand Canary; but their vineyards here are faid 
to be greatly fuperior. Their produce of corn, though exceed- 
ingly good, is not fufficient for their confumption ; and, owing to 
this, the Americans have an advantageous trade here for their 
flour and grain, and take wine in returi. 

‘ The town of Santa Cruz is about half a mile in extent each 
way, built in a recular manner, and the houfes in general large 
and airy, but the itreets are very ill paved. 1 am told, that they 
are fubject to few difeafes ; but if any epidemic distemper breaks 
out, it is attended with the moft fatal confequences, particularly 
the fmall-pox, the bad effects of which they now endeavour to 
counteract by inneculation. For this reafon, they are very cir- 
cumfpect in adimitting fhips to have communication with the fliore 
without bills of health.’ 

While at the Cape of Good Hope, capt. Bligh made inquiries 
atter the fate of the unhappy paflengers on board the Grotvenor 
Fatt Indiaman. Every information, howeyer feanty, 3s defirable 
om this melancholy fubjeét. p. 38. 

_* During our ttay here, I took care to procure feeds and plants 
that would be valuable at Otahcite, and the different places we 
might touch at in our way thither. In this I was greatly affifted 
by colonel Gordon, the commander of the troops. In company 
with this gentleman, the lofs of the Grofvenor EKaft Indiaman was 
mentioned: on this fubject, colone! Gordon expreffed great Con- 
cern, that, from any thing he faid, hopes were {till entertained to 
flatter the affe¢tionate withes of the furviving friends of thofe ute 
fortunate people. He faid that, in his travels into the Caffre 
country, he had met with a native who defcribed to him, that there 
Was a white woman among his countrymen, whe had a child, and 
that the frequently embraced the child, and cried moft violently. 
i his was all he (the colonel) could underftand ; and, being then 
on his return home, with his health much impaired by fatigue, the 
ouly thing that he gould do, was to make a friend of the native, by 
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prefents, and promifes of reward, on condition that he would take 
a letter to this woman, and bring him back an anfwer. Accord. 
ingly he wrote letters in Englifh, French, and Dutch, defiring, 
that fome fign or mark might be returned, either by writing with 
a burnt ftick, or by any means fhe fhould be able to devife, to 
fatisfy him that fhe was there; and that on receiving fuch token 
from her, every effort fhouid be made to enfure her fafety and 
efcape. But the Caffre, although apparently delighted with the 
commifion which he had undertaken, never returned, nor has the 
colonel ever heard any thing more of him, though he had been 
inftructed in methods of conveying information through the Hot- 
tentot country. 

¢ To this account, that I may not again have occafion to in- 
troduce fo melancholy a fubject, J thal] add the little information 
I received reipecting it, when | re-vifited the Cape, in my return 
towards Enrope.—A reputable farmer, of the name of Holhoufen, 
who lives at Swellendam, eight days journey from the Cape, had 
informatien from fome Caftre Hottentots, that at a crawl, or vil- 
lage, in their country, there were white men and women. Onthis 
intellicence, Mr. Holhoufen zfked permiflion of the governor to 
make an expedition, with fome of the farmers, into the country, 
requiring a thoufand rix-dollars to bear his expences. The go- 
vernor referred bim'to Mr. Wocke, the Landros of Graverennet, 
a new colony, in his way. But from the place where Mr. Hol- 
houfen lives, to the Landros, Mr. Wocke’s refidence, 1s a month’s 
journey, which he did not chufe to undertake at an uncertainty, 
as Mr. Wocke might have difapproved of the enterprize. It was 
in Oober laff that Mr. Holhoufen offered to co on this fervice. 
He was one of the party who went along the fea-coaft in fearch of 
thefe untortunate people, when a few ot them firll made their ap- 
pearance atthe Cape. Iam, however, informed, tuat the Dutch 
farmers are tond of making expeditions into the country, that they 
may have opportunities of taking away cattle; and this, | appre- 
hend, to be one of the chief reafons why undertakings of this kind 
are not encouraged.’ 

The fubfequent account of the voyace to Otsaheite, and the 
tranfactions there, contain little that is new or interefting. Of the 
mutiny, and the diftrefles of capt. Bligh untal he arrived at Timor, 
the pubhe are already intormed by the Narrative. Coupang the 
Dutch fettlement on Timor is thus defcribed. Pp. 241. 

* The town of Coupang is fituated in a great bay, which is aa 
excellent road tor thipping. The latitude of the town is 10° 12° 
9. According to the Dutch charts, it is in 121° 51° E. longitude. 
Vaking the mean between the longitude by my reckoning on our 
arrival at Coupang, and the longitude afterwards calculated from 
our run to Batavia, gives me for the longitude ot Cowpang 124° 
4: E. ~ 

* This fertlement was formed in the year 1630, and is the only 
one the Dutch have on the ifland Timor. They have refidents in 
eiferent parts of the country. On the north fide of Timor, there 
is a Portuguete fettlement. The produce of the ifland is chiefly 
fancal wood and bees wax: the former article is now fearce. Wax 
tury Gavein great plenty. ‘Lhe becs build their nefs in bus 
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and in the boughs of trees, to which the natives cannot approach 
but with fire. The honey is put into jars, and the wax Is rum 
into blocks of three feet in length, and trom 12 to 15 inches {quare. 
The natives, at leait thofe who live in the neighbourhood ot Cou- 
pang, are of a very indolent indifpofition, of which the Chinefe 
have taken advantage; for though the Malays are very tond of 
trafic, moit of their trade is carried on in {mall Chinefe veflels, of 
from 10 to 30 tons burthen. There is a market at Coupang for 
the country people, in which, however, there 3s little butinefs 
done. I have feen a man from the country, come to market with 
two potatoes : and this is not unufual. Thefe being fold for two 
doits (equal toa haltpenny Englifh) ferve to fupply him with 
beetle to chew ; and the remainder of the day is patfed in loung- 
ing about the town. The inland people, who live at a diftance 
from the Europeans, are ftreng and active; but their want of 
cleanlinefs, fubje¢ts them to filthy difeafes. 

‘The chief of the natives, or king of the ifland, is by the 
Dutch filed Keyfer (Emperor.) This prince lives ata place cal- 
led Backennafly, about four miles difiant from Coupang. His 
authority over the natives is not wholly undifputed ; which is by 
the Dutch attributed to the intrigues of the Portuguefe, who are 
on the north part of Timor. The ifland has lately futtered much 
by a competition between the prefent king and one of his nephews, 
which caufed a civil war, that latted trom the beginning of the 
year 1786t0 1788, when their differences were fettled by a treaty, 
chiefly 3 in favour of the king. The ravages committed in thefe 
difputes, have occafioned a fcarcity of provifions, that probably, 
from the want of induftry in the natives, will not foon be reme- 
died. I had an opportunity of making a vilitto the king. His 
dwelling was a large houfe, which was divided into only three 
apartments, and furrounded by a piazza: agreeably fituated, but 
very dirty, as was all the furniture. The king, whois an elderly 
man, received me with much civility, and ordered retrefhments to 
be fet before me, which were tea, rice cakes, roafted Indian corn, 
and dried buffalo flefh, with about a pint of arrack, which I believe 
was all he had. His drefs was, a cheque wrapper girded round 
his waift with a filk and gold belt, a loofe linen jacket, and a coarfe 
handkerchief about his head. A few of his chiefs were with him, 
who partook of our repait; after which, the king retired with 
three of them for a fhert time, and when he returned, prefented 
me with a round plate of metal, about four inches diameter, on 
which was itamped the figure of a ftar. As I had been informed 
that arrack would be an acceptable prefent, 1 was prepared to 
make a return, which was well received. ‘They never dilute their 
liquor, and, from habit, are able to drink a large quantity of {pirits 
at a time, without being intoxicated. 

‘When a king dies, a large teaft is made, to which all the 
inhabitants are invited. The body, atter a few days, is put into a 
cofin, which is clofed up and kept three years before it is in- 
sort ed. 

The Dutch have heen at fome pains to eftablifh Chriftianity 
among the natives: but it has not gained much ground, excep 
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in the neighbourhood of Coupung. The prefent king was chrif- 
tened by the name of Barnardus. His Indian name is Bacchee 
Bannock. ‘(he icriptures are tranilated into the Malay language, 
and prayers are performed, in the church at Coupang, bya “Malay 
clergyman, in that lancuace. 


©] met , at Timor, wah “el of the fruits that are defcribed in 
capt. C ook’ $ firft voyage, as natives of Batavia, bectyt the man- 
gottan. he bread-fruit tree, called by the Malays foccoor, 
likewife ¢ rrows here with g} eat luxuriance, and appears to be as 
much a n ative of ee Ag-aeg d as itis of Otaheitc. ‘The fruit 1s ex- 
actly of the fame kind, but not fo good. A bread-fruit of Timor, 
weighs half as much en re as one of equal {ize at Otaheite. It is 


not ufed rit as bread, but generally eaten with milk and fugar. 
At Backennaffy I faw about twenty of the trees, larger than ‘Any 
1 have fen : it Otaheite. Here is alfo a fort of bread-fruit tree, 

produces feeds, not unlike Windfor beans, and equally palat- 
a>, either boiled or roafied. No other part of the fruit ts eat- 
able; and thouch the tree, | am told, is to all appearance the 
fame as wt other, the fruits have but little. refemblance ; the fruit 
of this being covered with projecting points, nearly half an inch 
3n length.’ 

Of the nineteen who encountered the perils of the ocean in an 
open boat with capt, Bligh, twelve, we are told, lived to return 
eo their native land, atter hardthips and fatigues that are almof 
incredible. No part of the plan of this voyage was executed. 
Inttead of going round the fouthern promontory of America, the 
Ship was obliged to go to the Cupe ot Good Hope and thence to 
Otaheite, by a circuitous voy age, and although the captain ex- 
ecuted his commiffion there with {kill and fidelitv, the mutiny 
finally prevented th. great purpofe of the undertaking 1%. 

It ought to be added, that the new parts of this work are fold 
feparately to the purchafers of the Narrative of the Mutiny. 
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ances by which fhe has endeavoured to deceive the world, and 
fas actually deceived herfelf ; and to prefent my own countrymen 
with an unbiaffed narrative of the fituation of that country, are 
the objects of my prefent undertaking. ‘The advantages which a 
refidence on the fpot, and a minute inveiligation of even the 
moft trivial occurrences, joined to my having been an eye witnefs 
of almof every commotion that has lately taken place, from its 
origin to its iflue, are circumilances which embolden me to give 
my opinion, with a degree of freedom, unauthorifed ‘by thofe 
who fit at home, and through the medium of infatuation and pre- 
judice, contemplate horrors, mailacres, and plunder, and pro- 
nounce them liberty and juttice.’ 

After quoting Monte[quieu’s and Locke’s definitions of liberty, 

the author now before us coolly compares the conduct of the 
French nation, during the paroxy{ms of a revolution, with the 
theorics of thofe great men, which, although they contain the 
principles on which every government ought to act, can never be 
expected to be carried into excution in their full extent, during a 
period of public commotion, turbulence, and calamity. In order 
to prevent the horrors of a civil war, he fays, ¢ it is earnettly ta 
be hoped, that the combined armies may prove victorious, (this 
was written previous to their late retreat) for, I repeat it, 
France never will or can be free ; and until the ancient monarchy 
be reftored, it never will be a great nation.’ 
_ The Jacobin fociety has lately become unpopular, by the ex- 
pulfion or refignation of many of its belt, and the abfurd, ridi- 
culous, and often cruel and unmanly propofitions of fome of its 
worlt members. The following is a fhort account of it; 

‘ The fociety of Jacobins takes its name from a cidevant cone 
vent fo called, in which it holds its fittings. The lower part 
of the hall, in which they debate, is fitted up for the reception 
of the members, the number of whom at prefent, 1 believe, is 
between four and five hundred, but fubject to frequent variations, 
as fenfp or infatuation predominates ; at the end of the hall are 
raifed galleries for the reception of auditors and fpectators ; the 
walls are hung with chains and other emblems of flavery, to 
remind the people of their former fituation: over the chair of the 
pretident are the colours of France, America, and England, the 
ttatts of which are united by a wreath, emblematical of the union 
of the three free countries; from the cieling ts fufpended the 
ftandard of liberty, bearing on it ‘this infcription, ‘* Vivre libre 
6x movrir :”’ there are, befides, other little frolics of imagination, 
too trivial toengage the attention ef my readers. 

* It was originally inftituted to watch over the conftitution, to 
conferve to each part of it, the power which the’ nation had 
refpectively allotted; and to defend the true liberties of the 
people, La Fayette was one of its founders, whom, in the pa- 
roxy{m of its degeneracy, it was the firft to accufe, for having 
been almoft the only man in France, who, at a time when 
the conflitution was in the greatelt danger, had fpirit enough 
to declare his principles, and to do his duty. La Fayette, who, 
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when the faftions at Paris were about to break the qath they. 
had molt folemnaly fworn, and as folemnly repeated, when the 
were about to overthrow a conflitution which they had 
bound themfelves by the moft facred obligations to defend ; who, 
after having himfelf been flandered, reviled, and denounced 
by the Jacobins, and delivered over by their decrees to the exe- 
crations and Jawlefs villanies of the rabble, had the courage, un- FF 
attended, to appear in the midfi of his enemics, and atthe bar 
of the National Affembly, and accufe that very fociety as the | 
caufe of every diforder ; remind the repretentatives of the people 
of their moft folemn obligations, which they feemed to have 
forgotten, or given up, and urge them to exert themfelves tor 
the jalvation of their country.’ 

The Jacobins, we are told, who had been long the fecret, at 
laft became the avowed enemies of their king, and incited the 
people to acts of outrage. On Tuefday the 19th of June, it was 
announced, that they intended to plant, under the windows ot 
the palace, not the poplar, the tree of liberty as ufual, but an 
aipin tree, by way, no doubt, of prediding the fate of monarchy. 
On the fuceceding day they broke into the Thuilleries : * Afhamed 
of finding themielves there, the pikemen ftood for fome time 
aftonifhed and confufed ; and the greater part of them prefented 
only the fpettacle of tolly, curiofity, and furprife. However, 
the butcher Legendre foon arrived with a group of his friends; 
ene of them prefented to the king a red cap; one of the grena- 
ciers put it afide with his hand, and was wounded in the arm by 
the thruit of a pike. Another man approached, offered to the 
king a bottle, and defired him to drink tothe health of the nation. 
Some one offered to fetch a glafs; the king refufed the offer, and 
immediately without fear, and without repugnance, he applied the 
unpure veflel to his auguft lips, and drank off the uncertain li- 
quor. One of the grenadiers afked, as a favour, the honour of 
drinking after his matter; he was worthy of obtaining it, and 
It was granted: taking advantage of this moment of contufion, 
one of the rabble placed himfelt the red cap upon the head of 
= king ; he put it on, prefing with his hand the tempks of P 
MS INatter. 





_ Thus tar we have heard; the following particulars are ene 
tirely new: ¢ One of the favages ruthing in, exclaimed, ** where 
is he, that I may kill him!” brandifhine in his hand a ftick 
armed with the blade of a fword. He directed a thruft at the 
king. A brave man, Conolle, a national cuard, not only turned 
atide the weapon, but rufhing on the regicide, feized him, and 
n ade him tall on his knees beteore the king, obliging him to cry 
“Five la Ra!’ This bold attion fo much contounded the 
rabble that were with him, that they were feized with aftonih- 
ment, and remained tor fome time itupified ; and it was, perhaps, 
eae conduct that the rova!l tamilv chiefly owed its 
afety. . 


‘ . s . > . . 
. On the fourteenth of July, the Champ “ae Mars. which 1S 
pounced on one end by the oeine, and on the other by the 
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for the ceremony of the federation, in fuch a manner, that every 
citizen had a diftin@& view of the whole fpectacle, In the centre 
was raifed the altar of liberty, on the top of which were placed 
four vafes for frankinfente. It was alfo decorated with paintings 
very finely executed, emblematical of the neceflary union of 
law, prudence, and courage ; and ot the various other virtues 
with which it was pretended to with the people might be in- 
ipired.’ we . 

On the fouth fide of the altar, and near the military fchool, in 
one of the departments of which were the king, queen, and 
the court, was erected a pyramid, on one front of which was 
painted the following infcription : 

‘« Tremble tyrants—we rife up to deftroy you !” 

And on the other,— 

‘© To the memory of the citizens who have died on the fron- 
tiers in defence of their country.” 

On the north fide was planted a tree, from which were fuf- 
pended the arms of the nobility, and thote of the courts inimical 
to France. The tree was furrounded by a large pile of dry wood, 
to which it was intended that the king, the pretident of the Na- 
tional Affembly, and the mayor of Paris, fhould fet fire, 

Ot the revolution that took place foon after this period, and 
converted monarchy into a republic, we have already given a 
particular account (See Vol. xiv., Art. tvI1I., page 342.), and 
therefore deem it unneceflary to fay any thing here. 

Such is Mr. F.’s indifcriminate cenfure of the French, that 
he brands the 1oth of Auguft, on which the people rifing as 
one man, overwhelmed tyranny ; and the fecond of September, 
on which a few defperate and fa¢iious men, committed a horrid 
and revolting mafflacre, with an equal degree of execration. It 
is needlefs to add to the gloomy and difgufting events of that 
day ; they have been lamented by every virtuous Frenchman, 
and have been of infinite differvice to the caufe of freedom. We 
truit, for the fake of humanity, that the account here given is 
in every refpect greatly exaggerated ; this much we are certain, 
that many parts of the prefent work are deftitute of credibility ; 
tuch, for initance, as that paflage in which Mr. Petion, who, 
previous to the revolution was ag eminent advocate at Chartres, 
and held in fo much eftimation as to be felected to draw up the 
cahier of inftructions for that dalliage, is reprefented ‘ as a pet- 
tfogging attorney,’, Mr. Briffot as a * pickpocket,’ &c. Ine 
ceed, the whole of this abufe feems to be literally copied from a 
pamphlet of which we have already taken notice, [See Vol. xiv., 
Art. viil,, page 415.] oO. 





METAPHYSBICS. 


Art. rrr. Sele Parts of the Introdufion to Dr. Gregory’s Phi« 
lofopbical and Literary Ejjays, methodically arranged, and .tl- 
luftrated 
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jufrated vith Remarés. By an Annotator. Svo. 119 pa 
Price 3s. fewed. Johnion. 17932. 

Tris annotator does not undertake to difcufs the generai 
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queit ron concerning the exifience of libe rty, or a felt- Sovernin 0 
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g 
power in the mind, which is the fubject of Dr. Gregory’s effays, 
His principal ot bject Appears to bes to determine the previous guefs 
som. how far Dr. G. 3s qualified for the tafk he has impoted 
upon himfelf. For this pu irpofe, he has brought paffages from 
different parts of the introduction, and placed them near each 


other. in order to convict the author of imacct uracy and incon- 


4 


Efencr. He ¢ ex: mines Dr. G.’s notions refpecting the fuccets of 
cultivating metaphyfical itudies ; refpeing the different m¢ ethods 
wn which it is pro per to cultivate and teach metaphyfical {ci- 
enees ; and concerning axioms and definitions, and the relation 


of caufe and efect. 

The method in which Dr. G.’s talents for difcuffing philofo- 
hical questions are here examined, 18 fuch as precludes analy fis. 
Tn order to do full juftice to the fubje€t, it would be neceifary 
to examine diftinctly all the pailages here collected, with the 
annotator’s remarks. As this is impracticable, we fall content 
ourfelves with extracting the tollowine pailage, in which the 
annotator quotes felect fentences from Dr. G.’s obfervations on 
the axiom, that every effect muft have a caufe, and dubjoins 
fundry remarks. pP. 94. 

** The general philofophical principle on this point, involving 
the notion at prefent under confideration, is commonly exprefied 
in {uch terms as the following: For every effect there muft bea 
caufe ;—nothing exilts, or nothing comes to pafs, without a 
caufe ;—Nvhil turprus phriofophe quam ¥IERI fine caufa quicquam 
de Lema this principle, which is the foundation of natural 


philofophy, has been regarded both as a phyfical and as a mes 
taphvtieal a xiom ; 2" a 

‘s Jt this axiom were erroneous, natural philofophy would be 
beta kinc of dresm: as geometry would be, if the axioms of it 
were falie¢;.. 3 

‘* The axiom under contderation cannot be fuppofed wholly 
erroneous ; tor erery p n of competent judgement and knows 


ledge underftands by it forme iting of which he has the moit pere 
fo and tei tible conviction, as being univerfally true ; 0+” 

* But though there may be jor rs. in that axiom as une 
iwheahiy true as any axiom otf geometry, yet it muft be 
whed, that, taken altogether, it is not quite fo clear and pre- 
cule as tight be wi Mee = Ag { [atrody 4. pPp- 1X. X11. xiv. ] 

‘From all this we learn, that she propofttion, “« Nihil fieri fine 
@auia, pa. 


© Firtt, dere recava Y at an axiom; 
‘ NC corns dv, that 4are eA 109% cannot be EFF ONLCOK S 5 x if rt wll, 
va!  philolops ould de but a kina of dreamt, bes i: avould 


t= 


be, & &e t. He re we hone a Panett ot that accuracy of method 

whi ch fupports an atiaw by an “argument. 
+ 'T bird! Vy that the axiom sndw confideration cannot be Suppofid 
WHOLLY ERKONEOUS [fomuch the better for natural philofophy 
and 
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and its coufin-german geometry], becati/emm| another argument Wr 
{fupport of the axiom !} SOMETHING #5 under fiood by it (with pire 
fed and irrefifible comvittion) as being UNIVERSALLY true; 

" « Fourthly, that therefore there MAY BE SOMETHING TRUE ifs 
the axiom ; 

‘ Fifthly, that the axiom, taken altogether, is deficient in clearnefs 
and precision. Here the reader perhaps will judge, that if not 
taken altogether, it will ceafe to be an axiom, or even a propofittony 
and that, fince it is deficient in clearne/s and precijion, nobody cam 
tell whether it be true or falfe. 

‘ Here let us paufe a moment to contemplate and to commi- 
ferate the fingularly hard tate of this ill-ftarred axtom, finking, 
as we have feen it, from the dignity of fundamental and un- 
queftioned truth, into the moft abject ftate of obfcurity and un- 
certainty. 

‘ Learned men tell us that the term, which by a very flight 
chance we trantlate axiom, had, among the ancient philofophers, 
more than one fienification; that the dfiwua of the Steics meant 
fimply a propofition, whether true or taife; while the Peripa- 
trzicks, for the moft part, confined the ute of that term to thofe 
propofitions, the truth of which is unqueftionable and immedi- 
ately acknowledged . *¢ qualia funt communia illa principia difci- 
plinarum, que a Grecis vocantur xcvzs tvoses, id eft, communes 
motrones*.”? It is likely, hewever, that thefe feéts did not con- 
ftantly adhere to this diftinction, the Sroics fometimes ufing the 
term afiouw in the latter fenfe, and the Peripatetics mn the former fF. 
Be this as it may, Cicero commonly employs the term fimply 
to denote a propolition, whether true or falfe, as [Tz/cul. Di/put. 
I, 7.] * Omne pronunciatum (lic enim mihi in preefentia occurrit, 
ut appellem aziwue, utar pott alio, fed fi invenero melius) id 
ergo cit pronunciatum, quod ett verum aut falfum.”? And [ dcadem. 
Il, 29.) ** Nempe fundamentum dialecticx eft, quicquid enun- 
tictur (id autem appellatur afimue, quod eft quafi efflatum) aug 
verum effe aut falfum.’’ But 1 believe we can adduce the authority 
neither of Cicero nor of any other philofopher f, for calling that 
propofition an axiom, part ot which only is true, and part talfe ; 
and, taken altogether, is deficient in precifion and clearnefs. 

‘ Every propoiition is either true, or falfe, or unintelligible ¢ 
peculiar mutt be the fate and chara¢ter of the propofition, which 
is, at one and the fame time, ail of thefe as (according to the 
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°« Eoip. Menac. in Dioc. Laert. vii. 65.” 


t ‘* Menace. tbid. 

} Dr. Rein fays of axioms, that they are propofitions “ which 
are no fooner underftood than they are believed. ‘The judgment 
follows the apprehenfion of them neceflarily, and both are equally 
the work of nature, and the refult of our original powers. 
There is no fearching for evidence, no weighing of arguments ; 
the propofition is not deduced or inferred from another; it has 
the light of truth in itfelf, and has no occafion to borrow it from 
another,’ Effays on the intelle@ual Powers, p. $55." 

author) 
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author) is the cafe with the axiom in queftion. The reader, 
however, will, it is prefumed, be content to repofe himfelf in the 
perfuafion that it 1s uninte lligible ; at leaft that 1t cannot be un- 
deriftood, tll further licht be throw non it.’ 

From this paflage, and indeed from the whole critique it ape 
pears, that the author holds Dr. G.’s philofophical talents ex- 
ceedingly cheap. We obferve too, that he every where treats 
with contempt what he calls the Scotch dottrine of common fen 
The arrogance which Dr. G. has fhown in attempting to 
demonftrate that Hobbes, Hume, Collins, Locke, Leibnitz, 

riclley, and all the advocates for the do¢trine of neceflity muf 
fall under one general aceufation of di/hone,/?y, is feverely ceniured, 
but, we mufi own, not with gicater feverity than fuch an iil. 
heral charge merits. a hous oh this work is not offered as a formal 


reply to Dr. G.’s main argument, the author concludes with a 
rermark, which he thu inks t thort and obvious aniwer to the whole, 
rp. 119. * He has atcribed to all Necejariaxs an hypothehs 


which xo Neceflarian will admit; for not one can be found who 
will allow that a m LIVE fland; n exactly th: faite relation to the 
attion which follows it, as one billiurd-ball does to another which 
wt firikes; or as the weight in the fcale does to the motion and 
final firuation of the balance. If the author from this choofes 
to infer that motive and action do not ftand to each other in the 
relation of cause and fed, he mutt alfo affert that the application 
of a fpark is not the cause of the explofion ot gunpowder ; that 
the prick of a ncedle is not the caufe Ot the contraction of a living 
mufele; and fo of a thoufand other caufes and cifects, about 
which philofophers anu the vulgar agree in entertaining no fort 
©: doubt.’ 

Thofe who intereft themfelves in this controverfy, will, we 
think, with for a fuller reply to fo elaborate a detence of the 
doctrine ot Liberty as Dr. G.’s ; and will, perhaps, feel fome 
furprife, as well as regret, that fo able a difputant as this anno 
tator appears to be, has not chofen to difeufs the main fubjed 
poore at large 


Ant. iv. Stewart's Philofophy of the Human Mind, 
‘ Co r wed from > 26. ) 


Ve now proceed with our analyfis of this valuable work. 

Chap. v. Of the Afociation of Ideas —This fubject naturally 
divides itfest into two parts ; the mfluence of affociation in regu 

ting the tuceetlion ot our thoughts; and its influence on the im 
ual anc aétive powers. 

Phat one thought is often fugeefted by another, and that the 
fieht of an exter val object often recals former occurrences, and 
revives former feelings, are well known fa&s. That the connexion 
which fubuits among our thoughts, which we call the affociation 
of iu cas, 8 not a recent difcovery, appears trom many common 
maxiins of P' udence founded upon this principle. When an idea 
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Is thus fue, ice by atlociation it produces a flower or more gra 

@uai in preiion, taahn when itis preiented more dire&ly and 1 
mediately 
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mediately tothe mind. Hence the diftin€ion between direct and 
indirect Alattery ; praife being acceptable in proportion to the 
Jlownefs of the affociation by which it is conveyed, Habit, as far 
as it refpects the mind, is to be referred to the principle of affoci- 
ation. ‘Trains of thinking, which by frequent repetition have 
become familiar, {pontaneoutly offer themfelves to the mind. 
When the mind is occupied about abfent objects of fenfe, (which 
it is, perhaps, habitually in the great majority of mankind) its 
train of thought is merely a feries of conceptions, or in common 
language, of imaginations. The affociation of ideas, though dif- 
tinct fi om 1 the _— of imagination, is effentially fubfervient to 


The princ iples of affociation, orthe relations which connect our 
thoughts together, are, according to Mr. Hume, refemblance, 
contiguity in time and plac e, and caule andeffect. But this enu- 
meration 1s incomplete: in truth there are few poihible relations 
ainong the objects of our knowledge, which may not ferve to con- 
nett shem together in the mind. They are often connetted by 
means of relations among the words w hieh denote them, fuch as 
alliteration. Itis an important diitinction reipecting the princi- 
ples of affociation, that the relations upon whieh fome of them 
are founded, are perfedtly Be to the mind, while thofe which 
are the foundation of others, are difcovered only in confequence 
of particular efforts of attention. Ox the former kind are the re- 
Jations of refemblance and vicinity: of the latter kind, are the 
relations of premifes and ¢ -onfequences, and others concerned in 
inveftigation. ‘The facil ity with which ideas are affociated in the 
mind, is very different in different individuals, which lays the 
foundation of remarkable varieties in genius and character. 

By .means of the affociation of ideas a conftant current of 
thoucht paffes through the mind, while we are awake. But this 
train is fo comple tely fubject to phyfical laws, that we cannot by 
an effort of the mind call upany one thought. A power of calling 
up a particular thought is an abfut rdity, for it fuppofes that 
ee to be already inthe mind. Before we attempt to recol- 
lect the particular circumftances of any event, that event in ge- 
neral mutt have been the object of our attention. In the act of 
recollecting we revolve in our minds the circumflances we res 

embe rs in orderto recal other circumftances aflociated with thefe. 
The will, however, has a power over the train of our thoughts, 
indirectly : and this power is poflefled in different degrees by dif- 
ferent individuals. The mind can at pleafure fingle out any one 
of the nee its which are in its prefent train, can detain it, and 
make it « particular object of attention ; hereby ftopping the fuc- 
ceffion, and, by bringing i into view Icis obvious relations, diverting 
the thoughts | into anew channel. But the principal power we 

poflefs over the train of our ideas, is founded on the influence 
which our habits of thinking have on the laws of affociation ; an 
influence which is fo great, that we may often form a pretty 
fhrewd judgment concerning a man’s prevailing turn of thought, 
from the tranfitions he makes in converfation or in writing. It is 

well known, too, that by means of habit #particular affociating 
principle 
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princ iple may be fireng thened to fuch a degree, as to give us 4 
command of all the differ rent ideas in our mind, which have a core 
tain relation to each other, fo that when any one of the clafs 
occurs we have almoit a gps? that it will tuggeftthe ref. A 
pes uliarly {trong affociation, per haps more the effect ot repeated 
exertion than ot any thing peculiar 1 in the natural conititution, is 
the foundation of tacil t¥s in the feveral {pecies of wit, in rhym- 
ing, in poetical fancy, and in fcientific invention. 

Wit implies a power of calling up at pleafure the ideas which 
tt combines; and the entertainment it affords the hearer, is founded 
in a confiderable degree on his turprife at the command which the 

an of wit has acquired over a part of the conftitution which is 
fo lace fubject tothe will. Hence extempore wit gives more plea- 
fure than premeditated - and hence, the more an author 5s limited 
by his fubject t he more we are pleafed with his wit. The ple afure 
we receive from rhyme feems alfo to arite, partly from our furprife 
at the command which the poet mult have acquired over the train 
of his ideas, in order to be able to expreis himfelf with the ap- 
pearance of eafe under the reftraint which rhymes impofe. In the 
works of poetical fancy, where allutions are to be collected which 
will adorn and illuftrate the principal fubject, the allufion pleafes 
by removing obfcurity, or by prefenting new and beautiful ima- 
ges to the mind; and the power of collecting fuch allufions is 
evidently to be reterred to the principle of affociation. Where 
poetical fancy 1s potlefled in an eminent degree, it pre-fuppofes an 
extentive obfervation of natural objects, and a mind fufceptible of 
trong impretions trom them. Invention in the arts and {ciences, 
which brings to light new ideas, or new combinations of ideas, 
umplics a peculiar command over certain clafics of ideas, the refult 
of acquired habits. ‘This command 1s chiefly acquired, firft, by a 
habit ot arran ving the knowledge already gained, in a manner 
mot favourable to combin: AUON, or fecondly , by means of certain 
general rules, taught by experience, which enable a man to dired 
the train of his thou gehts into thofe channels, in which the idea 
he is in queft of may be moft likely to occur to him. Even in 
thofe fciences in which it is rene! ally fuppofed ne it every thing 
depends u pon natural genius, invention is in a great degree the 
eticct of cultivation a: nd habit. ‘The phenon iena of drean ing may 
be, in fome meafure, explained on the principles above laid dow n. 
It feems probables that in fleep, thofe operations are iulipe nded 
which depend on volition; and that the wilt lofes its influence 
over all the powers both ot body and mind; that all the mental 
operations which are indepen dent of the will continue during 
fleep ; and that the phenomena of dreaming, are produced by 
thefe, divertified in their a apparent effects, in confequence ot the 
fuipention of our voluntary powers. 

The affoctation of ideas has a tendency to warp our fpeculae 
tive opinions : frit, by blendin , together things which are really 
ditlinét in their nat: ires, fo as to introduce perplexity and error 
into every procefs of reafoning in which the cy areinvolved. Thus 
the ideas of colour and extention, of {pace and time, of height and 


mulical notes, though naturally diftinst, are uaiverfally combined 
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t fact. Hence arifes a difficulty in feparating the proper objects 
of attention, from others with which they have been long affo- 
ciated. Secondly, by mifleading us in thofe anticipations of the 
future from the patt, which our confitution difpotes us to form, 
and which are the great foundation of our condué in life. The 
tendency to affociate together events, which have been fre- 
uently prefent to the mind ne aily at the fame time, though on 
the whole very advantageous, may occationally be a fource of 
inconvenience ; : becaufe, among events, vicinity of time does not 
neceflarily indicate a conftancy “of conjundtiion. A difpolition to 
confound together accidental and permanent connexions is one 
— fource of popular fuperitition, refpecting the influence of 
he planets, unlucky days, &c. Philofophy, accuftoming us to 
trace eitablifhed connextons, teaches us to defpife thofe “which 
are cafual. Other accidental combinations are apt to lay hold 
of the moft vigorous underitandings, in the infancy of phyfic al 
fcience. The moit arbitrary and capricious inflitutions are, by 
the power of aflociation, combined with our ideas of human na- 
ture, and confidered as founded on the univerfal principles of 
the human conftitution, It is only a mind inured to philofophi- 
cal refle&tions, that can free itfelf from the ilavery of local and 
arbitrary habits. ‘Thirdly, by connecting in the mind erroncous 
opinions, with truths which irrefiitibly command our aflent, and 
which we teel to be of importance to human happinefs. What- 
ever tenets or ceremonies we may have been taught to connect 
with our religious creed command our reverence, by being af- 
fociated with truths which we deem eflential to our well- beinge 
Whence the necefliry of examining with care the opinions. im- 
bibed trom education. Notwithitanding the various talfe opi- 
niors which are current in the world, there are fome truths 
which are infeparable from the human underftanding, and by 
means of which the errors of education are enabled to take hold 
o! our belief. Amidft the infinite variety of torms which our 
verfatile nature afflumes, there are certain indelible features com- 
mon tothemali. In policy, there are fome common and original 
principles, in which all men agree; and the fame is true in re- 
hgion. To afcertain what thefe are, is the butinefs of philo- 
fophy. The hittory of fuperilition fhould direét our attention to 
thofe facred and indelible charaéters on the human mind, which 
ail the perverlions of reafon have been unable to obliterate. To 
the philofopher it belongs to perceive, under all thefe various 
cifguifes, the workings of the fame common nature ; and in the 
fuperttitions of Eeypt, no lefs thau in the lofty vifions of 
Plato, to recognife the exiftence of thofe moral ties, w hich unite 
the heart of man to the author of his being. 

The influence of affociation on our judgments concerning 
beauty and deformity, are itill more remarkable than on our {pe- 
culative conclufions ; but we ought not from this to inter, that 
aflocjation alone is fufficient to account for our notions of tafie, 
and that there is no foundation for this notion in the principles 
of the human conftitution. Affociation prefuppofes, in every 
inftance, the exiftence of thofe notions and feelings which it is 
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its province to combine. Tafte — the genuine principles 
of beauty, from fuperfluous or o enfive concomitants ; but there 
is a limit beyond which thefe operations cannot be carried. After 
a period of great refinemeut of tafte, men begin to gratify their 
love of variety, by adding fuperfluous circumftances to the 
finifhed models exhibited by their predeceflors, or by making other 
trifling alterations. Thefe foon acquire a borrowed beauty, from 
the connexion in which they are feen, and from the influence of 
fafhion. The fame caufe, which at firft produced them, continues 
perpetually to increafe their number; and this tafte returns to 
barbarifm by almoft the fame fteps which conduéted it to perfee- 
tion. Language affords numberlefs inftances to exemplify thefe 
remarks. ‘The circumftances which pleafe in objects of tafte, are 
of two kinds: thofe which are fitted to pleafe by nature, or by 
affociations which all mankind are led to form by their common 
condition ; and thofe which pleafe in confequence of affociations 
arifing from local and accidental circumttances. 

The affociation of ideas operates powerfully upon our attive 
principles and moral judgments. Whatever conduces to the gra- 
tification of any natural appetite, is itfelf defired on account of 
the end to which it is fubfervient, and comes to be regarded as 
in itfelf valuable. Hence the love of wealth as an ultimate ob- 
yet. Splendid virtues may, by affociation, attract efteem towards 
the imperfections with which they are united. This theory, which 
explains the origin of our fecondary defires, has been thought 
fufficient to account for all our active principles, particularly by 
Dr. Hartley. But there mutt be fome limit, beyond which this 
theory cannot be carried: for the explanation which it gives of 
the formation of new principles of action, proceeds upon the 
fuppofition that there are other principles previoufly exifting in 
the mind. ‘The great queftion is, when we are arrived at this 
limit, or at the fimple and original laws of our conftitution. 
Cafual aflociations are trequently a fource of mifconduét and in- 
convenience ; but that the general principle increafes, on the 
whole, our fum of enjoyment, appears indifputable. That the 
influence of early aflociations might be employed, in the moft 
effectual manner, to aid our moral principles, appears evidently 
trom the effects which we daily fee it producing, in reconciling 
men toa courte of action which their reafon condemns. The hap- 

inefs ot human lite might, doubtlefs, be increafed, and its pains 
diminithed, if the agrecable ideas and feelings, which children 
are fo apt to connect with events and fituations which depend on 
the increafe of fortune, were firmly affociated in their appre- 
henfions, with the duties of their ftations, with the purfuits of 
ference, and with thole beauties of nature, which are open to 
all. 

Chap. 


inv know 


1. Of Memory.—Memory implies a capacity of retain- 


. 
} -. * recall o° a 
edge, and of recalling it when we have occafion to ap- 


ply it to ule. One of the moit obvious queftions on this fubject 
1s, what are the circumiftances that determine the memory to re- 
tain fome things in preference to others. The permanency of 
an imprelion appears to be in proportion to the degree of at- 

tentiod 
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attention which we originally give to it. Hence objects areeafily 
remembered which affect any of the pailions, which, while they 
continue, prefent a fleady and exclufive obje¢t to the attention. 
The affociation of ideas is not fufficient to account for memory ; 
for this pow cr, W hich connects our thoughts, and prefents then 
to the mind in a certain order, prefuppofes the exiftence of thofe 
thoughts in the mind ; that is, prefuppofes a faculty of retaining 
the knowledge we acquire. But without the affociating principle, 
the power of retaining and recognizing our thoughts would be 
of little ufe. Metaphorical lancu: ive is ufed concerning memory, 
but this affords no explanation of the phenomena. 

The qualities of a good memory are, to be fufceptible, to be 
retentive, and to be ready, T hefe ure rarely united. The mot 
effectual way of fixing the particulars of our knowledge perma- 

nently in the memory is, to refer them to general principles. 
A philofopher who has been accuftomed to arrange his ideas fyfle- 
matically, however flow he may be in recolle¢ting them, knows al- 
ways where he is to fearch for them, fo as to bring them all to 
bear on their proper object. But it may be do oubted, whether 
fuch habits are equal ly tavourable to that lively, varied, and un- 
ftudied converfation, which forms the principal charm of promif« 
euous fociety, The cafual memory, which rélies chiefly on ob- 
vious and familiar relations, has commonly, in this refpect, the 
advantage of the philofophical. It is the tendeney of philoto- 
phic al purfuits, and of literary habits in general, to exercife the 
thoughts about words, and hereby increafe the fufceptibility of 
me mory with refpect to them. 

The | improvement which memory acquires by exercife is one 
inftance of a general law. Memory may be greatly aided by ex- 
pedients ; particularly by methods of arrangement. In order to 
retain our knowledge diftinétly, it is necefizry that we fhould 
frequently recal it to our recolletiom; the difficulty of which 
is diminithed in proportion to the accuracy with which our ideas 
are fyiiematized. ‘The practice of committing to writing our aca 
quired knowledge is unfavourable to memory, by fuperfedings 
in fome degree, “the neceflity of its exertions ; but the advantage 
atttcnding it in other refpects greatly overbalances this incone 
venience. It is only by the conflant practice of writing, that 
the refult of our on and the progrefs of our ideas, can 
be accurately recorded. What improvements in fcience might be 
made, w ould philofophers treafure up every plaufible hint thae 
eccurs! Writing is the only effectual ecthed of fixing perma- 
nently thar knowledge, which involves long proceffes of reafon- 
ing. Such reafoning, as we have occafion “frequently to apply, 
either in the bufineis of life, or in the courfe of our nudics, it 
is of importance to commit to writing in our own language and 

method. Various contrivances for artificial memory have becn 
Propoted, by means of which, things difficult to be remembe red 
are conned ted with things eafy to be remembered. The topical 
memory of the ancients connected the things to be remembered 
with vifible obje@s. Grey’s Memoria Technica comprifes a great 
deal of hiftorical, chronological, and geographical knowledge in @ 
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fer of technical verfes. An objection lies againft all fuch artie 
ficial helps to memory —that they accuitom the mind to affociate 
ideas by accidental and arbitrary connexions, and are theretore 
of little ufe in the purfuit of truth. In order to derive advan- 
tare from the acquilitions of memory, it is of importance to 
make a proper felection among the objects of our knowledge. 
The common opinion, that genius is feldom united with a tena- 
cious memory, 3s without foundation. A man of genius may ap- 
pear deficient in memory, from a want of attention to trivial oc- 
currences. His whole ttock of ideas is probably not interior to 
that of other men; but he is inattentive to infulated facts, and 
his mind is too much occupied in original fpeculations amd con- 
ceptions, to gain a ready recollection of acquired knowledge. 
Chap. vit. Of Jmagination.—Imagination is not confined to the 
materials which conception furmfhes, but may be equally em- 
ployed about all the different fubjecis of our knowledge. It isa 
complex power, including conception, or timple apprehenfion, 
abitraction and judgment, or taite. It mutt appear under dif- 
ferent forms in different individuals. The variety of materials, 
out of which the combinations of the poet or the painter are 
formed, will depend much on the tendency of external fitua- 
tions to ftore the mind with a multiplicity of conceptions ; and 
the beauty of thefe combinations will depend entirely on the fuc- 
celfs with which the power of tatte has been cultivated. Ima- 
gination is notthen the gitt of nature, but the refult of acquired 
habits, aided by tavourable circumitances. An uncommon de- 
gree of imagination produces poctical genius. Imagination is ne- 


ceflary to the reader as well as the author. The impreflions pro- 
duced upon different perfons by poetical defcription will be dit- 
terent, according to the degree of perfection with which the pic- 
tures by which they are produced are imagined by the reader. 


in poetry the eflect is ncontiderable, unlefs upon a mind amply 
turnithed, by its prefious habits, with the means of interpreting 
tne language which the poct empioys 5; and able, by its own 
imaginat: nm, to co-operate with the efiorts of hisart. Even the 
convey precifely the 

he primary object ot 
poetry 1s to pleafe, and its pleafure aries from the agreeable 


compicx names of fentible objects do not 
~~ b rye 
i 


r 
1 vr yer w; 
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. . .* * . 
aiivlerent individuals. 


we ueght ; 
teclinys which it excites by- awakening the imagination. It 1s 
the perfection of philofophical language to exclnde every ex- 


prefhon which has a tendency to divert the attention by exciting 
the imagination, or to bias the judgiment by cafual affociation: 
. | a - x atten di | . j Fr one 

on the contrary, the more particuia , and tiie more appropriate 
“SA WEEE ae ls a ee 2343 ¢ is f 
the ianguarye vu! poet is, the creater charm will it potieis. A 
cultivates taite, combined with a creative imacination, coniue 

. . | ° , . 7 © 

tutes genius 1b The fine arcs, inh the gniancy of tue arts, an un1oB 
of thefe powers in the fame mind is neceilary for the production 
of every work of genius; but, when the arts have made conti- 
cerable progrets, fuch ample materials are preiented to a judi- 
cious felection, thar, with a high ftandard of excellence continually 
prefent to the thoughts, eiduliry, ailiited by a mederate degree of 
5 IMaginalioly, 
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imagination, may produce performances more excellent than the 
moit original efHortssof untutored genius. 

Imaginat ition has a powertul influence on human character and 
happinefs. What is commonly called fenfibility depends in a 
great meafure, on the power of imagination. As fenfibility 
roufes the imagination, fo the warmth of imagination increafes 
and prolongs fenfibility. The imagination, by finifhing t he pic- 
ture of milery or happinefs prefented by the fenfes, increafes our 
fympathy both with the jos and forrows of others. It may be 
gueltioned, whether the apparent coldnefsand felhtlhnefs of man- 
kind may not be traced, in a great meafure, to a want of atten- 
tion and Of imagination, ariling probably from fome fault in 

The impreilions of imagination may, in long 
retirement, become fo itrong as to obtain almoit an entire do- 
minion overthe mind. A man under the intluence of a warm 
imagination, who is obliged te mingle occafionally in the fcenes 
of real bufinefs, is perpetually in danger of being mifled by his 
own enthufiafm. By an exccilive indulgence in the ple: ifures of 
imagination, the taite m: ly acquire a faltidious refinement, un{uit- 
able to the prefent fitu: ition of human nature. Ex xperience dimi- 
nifhes the influence of patffive impretiions, but ftrengthens our 
active prineipl S. 


early education. 


Hence the habits of virtue are not to be formed 

in retirement, ee by mingling in the fcenes of attive lite, where, 
sfenfibility decline Sy habits “ot beneficence may unprove.. The 

fenf bility eck terminates in imagination 1s but a refined and 

felfif luxury. Nothing can effeétually advance our moral im- 

provement, ‘but an attention to the active duties which belong to 
ur flation. 

The faculty of imagination is the great {pring of human atti- 
vity, and the principal fource of human ii mprovement, By pre- 
fenting to ) the mind fcenes and characters more perfect than thote 
which we are acquainted with, it urges the felfifh to improve 
their own condition, and the patriot and philofopher to advance 
the virtue and happinefs of the human race. It produces enthu- 
fiafm, a fruitful fource of error and difappointment, and alfo of 
heroic actions and exalted charaéters. Fonaee: at the fame time 
. it it elevates the mind, is fubfervient to the improvement and 

happinefs of mankind, by the tendency w hich it has to accelerate 
re progre{s of fociety. The prophetic dreams of imagination 
are almott alw: avs fas ourable to happinefs, by leading us to over- 

ue the cl hanees of poflible good, and to undervalue the rifks of 
potlible CV) 

The MS length, to which we have found it neceffary to ex- 
tend the preceding analylis, renders it impraéticable tor us to 
examine diltinétly “the merits of the feveral parts of this work. 
0 UT philofophie: al readers will eahily perceive, that Mr. S. is a 
cifc iple ot Dr. Reid ; and we are furprifed to find, that he carries 
413 reipect for his mafter fo high, as to {peak of his authority, 
and to place it much higher ‘chenss that of Dr. Hartley. ¢ 

how of no authority in ph ulofophy but that of reafon, and are 
6! opinion, that the motto of every coniiftent philofopher will be, 

* Nullius addiftus jurare in verba magiftri.’ in 
2 re 
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We muft however our author the juttice to obfe rve, that he 


difcovers no marks of implicit fubr nillios 1 to*the ipfi dixit of his 
matter. He thinks tor biantelt : ; and thinks clearly, methodically, 
and with much originality. His reader may not fee reaion to 
adopt all his oplt nions ; he may queftion, for example, the conclu- 
tivenefs of his reafoning to prove that conception, in the fenfe in 
which he ufes the term, always implies delicf; or the propriety 
of his explanation of the caufe of the pleat tre arifing trom wit, 
and rhyme; and of the phenomena of dreaming and other par- 
s. But we think tew perfons will perufe "his work withou 
allowing the author great merit as an sy rimental met a phy fi iam, 
end ackn disdee that he has done much to illuftrate, and fome- 
thing to extend, our acquaintance with facts refpecting the hu- 
mind. We add, that the langu age, at the fame time that it 


-_ 


oat 
. , s | 
fuficiently pure and accurate, is free trom thofe ill pi: iced or- 
ments with which feientific works are often encumbered by 
rUdICIOUS Writers : and this we etleem no ince nfic er able eCX- 


nce; for we are entirely of our author’s opinion, that it is 

° . - . ‘ } ¥ 

yerfection of philofophic: al lane ages to exclude every exprel- 

vhich has a tendency to divert th > attention by exciting the 

ination.” The work is rem: arkably free trom Scottici{ms, 

ulefs we are to reckon as fuch the inelegant exprefhon, which 

huently occurs, t2 fo far as, and the gh ot the word formerly, 

as referring to fomethi ing which has bee “ution ad jutt betore. 

But thele are tri ifles, fearc ely worth notice in a work of fuch fu- 
pcrior merit. 

Sta) } re] . ie | . | ry + rm + > {i 

€ pout eal di ig ffion, at the end of the chapter on the ufe 

and a ule of general principles, will be read with partici ilar plea- 


fure by all th fe * who wilh to fice a take in of retormation formed 
upon rational principles, and executed with judoment. oo. &. 
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Arr. V- O} ervations on the Nature and Me: <i of Cure of the 
Phithifis Pulmonalis ; or Conf mption of the Lun; gs from Materials 
kefe by the late William White, mM. p. F. a.s. and nor publifbed by 
A. - weshing M.D. F.R-SeLe & RS. ce 8 Svo. 15Q pages. 
Price 3s. Od. fewed. York, Wilfon. London, Robinfoo.- 
1792. 

Turis writer begins by making fome obfervations on the methody 
of treating hx mopty fis, or {pitting of blood.—* Blood [he fup- 
pofes] may be extravafated into the cavity of the lungs, either 
trom a peculiar weaknets of the blood-veffels, their too great dif- 
tenfion, or trom a tault of that fluid itfelf, when its crafis, or 
@cxture, is ina certain degree de! troy ed." Hence he 1s snducel 
to believe, that there are diffe; rent {fpecies of this difeafe, whichy 
ii many refpects, require a diffe rent saad of cure. He here 
particularly n tices tour, the hamopty fis accidentalis, a diaped 1eflq 
| iC@ and traxmatica. In the cure of the firft {fpecies, the 
Dr. feems an advocate tor the ufe of the lan: et, and the plen- 
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In the treatment of the fecond kind he advifes the ufe of mineral 
the bark, and cooling aitringent iedative medicines. This 


acids, - . 
*s nothing more than the practice which has commonly been 
purfued, and which we are tearful has often done much miichief, 


Our author next contiders very particularly the nature of pul- 
monary confumptios, examining its remote and proximatg 
caufes ; after which he gives a general detail of the fymptoms of 
the difeafe. In this part of the work the author remarks that 
‘ fome confumptions are merely the effects of an inflammation 
ed action of the veffcls of the lungs, without any breach 


or increaled ; 
of the {olids in the part.” ‘That * others are, from the firft out- 
fet, the confequence of ulcers.’ * That the firit generally termie 
nate in the latter;’ and that © the laft are ufually the confequence 
OF an haem roe.” 

P. 40. * Hence, the fymptoms of an incipient confumption, 
fiew fome degree of inflammation to have attacked fome partie 


ilar part ot the lungs; which, if net happily taken off, muft 
nd either in fuppuration, gangrene, or fchirrus. Of thefe, that 


; 4 3° = rs na 1. a - _ ‘ —s , ¢ “<9 © > 
mais unrorftunate, as the formation of matter in the 
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ne s forms the ulcerous confumption: that by gangrene mut 
quickly end in death. When a fchirrous hardnefs is the conte- 
quence of fuch an inflammation, it 1s more or lefs dangerous, 
according to the {pace it poffefles. For it muft be obferved, that 
all that part of the lungs, taken up with a {chirrus, ceafes to be 
of turther ufe to the @conomy. When the indurations are 
finall, or few in number, life may be’ fupported for many years, 
as we fee from diffections.’ 

The heétic fever which attends this difeafe is noticed in this 
part of our author’s pamphlet. The true hectic fever, in his 
opinion, ‘is a putrid difeate, an infeparable attendant upon fup- 
puration or coliection of matter in any part of the body, provi- 
ded that a certain quantity of the feptic matter be abforbed, and 
mixed with the general mafs of blood.’—He however afterwards 
obierves, ¢ that the fever attending every confumption, is not pro 
perly the hetic or putrid 


— oe 
aa 


;’ he therefore points out the particular 
{ymptoms which indicate the prefence both of the inflammatory 
and the putrid diathefis. From this he is led to the examination 
of the nature of inflammatory exudation, and other fpecies of 
inatter, on which he makes fome fenfible remarks. 

It has been a queftion much agitated among phyficians, whe- 
ther pulmonary confumption be an infeétious difeafe or not ; 
fome having contended for the affirmative, and others having as 
itrenuoufly denied it. ‘The difeafe has been defined to be ‘ a pur 
rulent ftate of the lunes ;’ which this writer thinks has led to 
fome degree of ambiguity with refpect to the prefent queftion, 
* as it was not till very lately known [he remarks] that a puru- 
Jent difcharge could exift without a breach of the folids in an 
animal body ;’ therefore, continues he, * if the purulent matter 
In the lungs be merely inflammatory exudation, there is of courle 
ho admixture of putrid matter with it, no folution of continuity, 
no ulceration in the lungs.’—Jn this ftate he believes the difeai¢ 
hot to be contagious.—* But [he adds] when these are ulcers im 
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the lungs and the matter of courfe contaminated with putiid 
particles, the difeafe mut certainly be contagious ; and the efflu- 
via, when taken into the body of a found »erion, wall act asa 
feptic ferment ’—This opinion of our author's, however, is by 
no means fatisfa‘tory, nor will it determine th controverted 
quettion. The Dr. next remarks, that general practice has 
made no dittinction of different varieties of this dueate, which 
he thinks abfolutely necefflary to be done. ‘Itis through neglect 
of making proper diftinctions [fays he] of the different kinds of 
confumptions, and the different caufes trom which the difeafe 
muav a ile, that the nC dical treatment of it is generally one une 
ger routine; and that, for the mott part, detrimental.’ In 
fhort, this author is convinced l, Trom shlervenion and ex periments 
made creel the different kinds of matter ipit up by confumptive 
patients, that ‘there are really two {pecies of this difeafe very 
diiterent from each other in their caufes, fymptoms, and cure. 
The one trom infammation alone; the other hom ulcers — 
FBetore the author enters upon the method of cure which he 
thinks ought to be purfued in what 4e denomuinates the inflam. 
fumption; he offers fome sieisieathags on another 
{pecies of this difeafe, which he fuppofes to originate from a 
preternatural itritability of the arterial fyitem.’ 
3. * IT hope tor excufe in offering my conjectures upon 
this fubrecr, and tor enumerating an other {pecies of the difeafe. 
But certain lam, that I have feveral times met with cafes of a 
contumption without any fymptoms of lacal inflammation or fo- 
Jution of continuity in the lungs, in which the patient gr radually 
wore away with a tro bletome cough, attended with little ex- 


p ration, except now and then of common MUCUS ; with litt- 
de a inactivity; fenfe of oppreihon or ftoppage in the 
b » greatly increated by un ull ual motion; which frequently 
alfo caufes a tranfitor, palpitation of the he: art, fo that the 
patient, perhaps before of an uncommon lively difp sofition, begins 
to grow tedentary yon iverfe to motion. There 1s always a 
feverith quicknefs in hg which in the evening, during the 
exacerbation of the fever, is feldom under 100, often above ; the 


urine, made in- the fore aie vr the day, is little altered, at other 
tres it generally lets fall a flight eiceen ; the body.1s ‘generally 
coitive; the fkin feels remarkably dry, nl the patient feldom 
or never iweats; the fongue is rather whitifh;: the breathing dite 
ficult, yet the expired air fmelle perfectly iweet. Thefe fymp- 
toms will continue for many months, without any remarkable 
nas ri as eephe oem aud the patient becomes emaciated to 


medies which Dr. H. advifes in this cafe are, the Peruvian 
:. neral actds, and blifiers, with a low vegetable diet ; and 
tie drinking ot cold water.— For the cure of the inflamma- 
tory _confuimpti n, he recommends, that the tenfion of the 
arterial fyitem be diminifhed by the ufe of the lancet ; that the 
pical inflan mation be remov ed by the applic ation of blifters 3 
that the itricture upon the furface of the body be relaxed by 

ral taits, by emetics in {mall dofes, and by warm diluting 
drinks. 
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drinks. The ulcerous confumption our author confiders as a 
compound difeaie: *a combination of general putrid fever, and 
an ulecrated ftate of the lungs.” The cure of the putrid heétic 
fever he therefore attempts, firit, by counteratting the fedative 
power of the putretactive acrimony ‘ by the COrtex, mineral 
acids, and the action ot cold: fecondly, by correcting or fweeten- 
ing it by antifeptic remedies; as the Peruvian bark, aceicents, 
froth vegetables in general, and fixed air. The ulcer in the lungs 
is to be removed, ‘according to him, firft, by fuch medicines 
as take away the determination of the fluids to the lungs, 
and direét them to the furface of the body: and fecondly, by fuch 
as evacuate the putrid matter from the lungs and ‘correat ite 
The remedies recommended for thefe purpofes are, neutral falts, 
einetic tartar, ipecacua nha, with opiun, tixed air, &c. 

Upon the whole, it will appear evident trom the analyfis we 
have given, that, howeves the author may differ from other wri- 
ters re{pecting the nature of pulmonary confumption, the method 
of cure which he recommends 1s nearly the fame. 


Art. vi. 4 f- uv of the Difeafes of the Army in Great Britain, 
America, the Wp Indi US, and on board of ar ing’ s Ships and Ty anf 
ports, from a beginning of the late War to the prefent Time; to- 
gether with monthly and annual Returns of the Sick, and fome 
Account of the Method in which they were treated in the twentys 
ninth Regiment, and the third Battalion of the fixtieth Regiment, 
By Thomas Dickfon Reide, Surgeon to the firit Battalion of 
the firft (or royal) Regiment ‘of Foot. 8yo. 396 pages. 
Price 6s. in boards. Johnfon. 1792. 

In the army, as wellas inthe navy, confiderable opportunities 
are afforded to the attentive practitioner for the improvement of 
his protefiion; yet not many, ull within thete few years, have 
availed themfelves of thefe advantages. Lately, however, much 
has been written both upon the dileafes which occur in camps 
and in fleets, and alfo concerning diforders incident to tropical 
fituations. A difference of opinion, however, {till in fome degree 
prevails refpecting their medical treatment, which this writer 
lecms to think depends upon a want of attention to clinical 
practice, and to the keeping ot proper regitters of difeafes.—-He 
therefore offers to the public thele regiiters, which we are in- 
formed were made during near feventeen years pradiice 3 ind ob- 
fervation in the twenty-ninth regiment, and inthe third battalion 
of the fixtieth regiment, in North America, the Weft Indies, 
and Great Britain.x—The work is divided into two parts. In 
the firft part the author gives a view of the difeafes of the army 
im America. He begins with an account of the difeafes and 
otf the movements of the twenty ninth regiment, from February 
1776, to December 1737. After this he comes to the confidera- 
tion of tebrile difeafes; bur which, from the nature of their are 
rangement, we cannot here notice in any particular monnere 
This part of the work is concluded by month hly returns of the 
fick, and annual tables of the deaths in the above regiment. 
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The fecond part of the volume before us opens with a journal 
ef the difeafes and movements of the third battalion of the fix. 
tieth regiment, from May 1788, to September 1791.—Mr. R., 
after this, treats of the remittent fever, which he confiders ¢ the 
mott prevalent difeafe mankind is fubject to, in all climates and 
fituations in life.” The opinion which has lately been advanced, 
‘ that fevers are not contagious in warm climates,’ this writer 
thinks hichly dangerous. He contends, that ¢ the dreadful fick. 
nefs and mortality experienced lait war in the Weit Indies among 
the troops, were owing to this fatal idea, and the antiphlogiitic 
{vitem t treatment being carried to a great length.’ After fhows 
ing the ablurdity ot fuppoling tevers not contagious in Warm 

; is alfo to make the obtfervation, that, 


Cilmates, the author proceeds all 


. : 

¢ the divertiisine of tevers has been pr ductive of great mortae 
hity in everv ave and climate :? and that, fin tac m there exilts but 
one fever, and that is prevalent in every quarter of the globe.’ 

This he endeavours to fupport by quotations trom the writings 
of various authors, and from h's own experience. 

P. 21g. * From the foregoing extracts, the univeriality of 
one genus of fever is evident, and in my humble opinion incon. 


trovertible: therefore I thall not fay more on the fubject, but 
proceed to make a icw remarks on fome fymptoms ot the difeaie, 
as they occur in warm climates. 

‘ The univerfal vellownefs is not fo dangerous a {yimptom as 
has been reprcientea; neither does it coniitute a diitind fpecies 


. 2 -- e j ' 
of ik r nany eminent phyficjans have LUpporcea. 
. . , - . : . . . . .. 
‘In my own vpinionit may proceed from withholding the bark in 
she be Mi! if the dileale; ana the dlack vomit, 25 1t 3s called, 


which atrenés bad cafes, is undoubtedly brought on by powerful 


‘ . . . = ~ . " A 
é' ”\ iaftion . particu arly antin onials, and e{pecially James > 
powacr, W hich is too often eiven W ithout due attention to 1ts 


etfects, which are uncertain. It has even been known to remain 
in the tiomach and bowels for fome days, and afterwards to ope- 
rate with a degree of violence dettructive to the patient. No 
wonder then that a conitant retchin: 


v, vomiting, and purging of 
trequently feen in the Weft 
Indies; and that it fhould be ** determinedly fatal,’ as Dr. Blane 
in his Diteafes ot Seamen, is pleafed to exprefsit. ‘* The yellow 
fever is one of the moft fatal difeafes to which the human body 
38 dubjyeét, and in which human art ts the mof# unavailing.” 

* The yellow fever I did not find, during three years practices 
o fatal as Dr. Blane reprefents it to be. From the returns of the 
attalion of the doth regiment, annexed to this part, it appears 
at the number of fevers under my care, during that period, 
mounted to eight hundred and tweaty-fix ; the deaths to nine, 
one in minety-one. The yellow fever undoubtedly held the 
¢ proportion in that number which ufually occurs to other 
acunioners; Dut, not being deemed fo terrible, was not dif- 
n uithed from the general clafs. AJl varieties of fever were 
treated nearly by one general plan; and no greater difficulty 
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as found in the treatment of the yellow fever than in that of 
ver levers, where that ACCIDENTAL SYMPTOM did not occur. 
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Bad what puts — erroncoufnefs of the affertion of the inevitable 
fatal yy ft / Ne eilez v fe wer beyond a doubt, 1S, THAT NOT ON E 


OF THE DEATHS above mentioned in the 6oth regiment HAP- 
desea IN THOSE FEVERS WHICH WERE ATTENDED WITH 


THAT ACCIDENTAL SYMPTOM. 
The creater degree of debility which attends remittents in the 


Weit Indies than in thofe of Great Britain or America, the 
author fuppofes to be the effect of the great heat, and the want 
of cool air, and not, as fome have imagined, to depend upon a 
difference in the nature of the fever from that which prevails in 
other climates. In our author’s treatment of the remittent fever, 
he fecms to have depended much lefs upon antimonial remedies 
than other practitioners ; but to have confided more inthe ufe 
of laree doies of bark and wine, adminittered early in the difeafe. 
He thinks James’s powder (as well as other antimonial preparas 
tions) has been productive of much ee ee in this 
difeafe the author alfo believes to be equally deittructive with 
antimonial medicines. In this part of the wor k our author like- 
wife takes notice of the catarrhal fever, the dyfentery, cholera 
morbus, &c. At the end are added monthly returns of the 
third battalion of the iixticth regiment, trom the firft of June, 
cult, 1791; and alfo the formule which 


Pu | 


1788, to the 21ft of Au 
were in ufe in the different hofpitals. 
Art.vit.e The Chirurgical Works of Benjamin Gooch, Surgeors 


j 


4 ner Edition avith Ars laf R Corre Aions ai dd Id; /; trons. Lh three 


; » tt 
Volumes. $Svo. 1188 Pages, and 21 Plates. Price 18s. in 
Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


Tur late Mr. Gooch was an ufeful writer, and a good praftical 
furgeon; and in our opinion, this new edition of his works may 
be juilly ranked among the bett of our Englith writers on furgery. 
If thefe volumes were, however, merely a re pubh cation of the 


: | 


cafes and obfervations which were edited during the life-time of 
the author, we fhould think it fuperfluoy us to give any tarther ac- 
count of them: but on comparing this edi tion with the former, we 
obierve fuch copious and important additions, that it appears pro 
per to lay them betore our readers. 

The firft volume of the work before us contains a practical 
treatife on wounds, with incidental obfervations on many other 
fubjects that fall within the province of furgery. ‘The author has 
cilplayed a great extent of information upon this important part 
of his pro feflion ; his rei irks are every where illuttrated by appo- 
fite cafes; and he has the ufeful talent of delivering his directions 
tor the mode of treatment with a clearnefs and ‘precifion, that 
muf preclude mifay ppre! hention. The additions in this volume are 
prin par A contained in the notes; where feveral new and inte- 
reliing cafes are recorded, and the references to the beitc hirurgicad 
Write rs are coniiderably augme nted. 

_ The fecond volume, coniifiling of § cafes and practical remarks 
in furgery,’ was the firft volume in the order of time, which Mr. 
G. publithed; and it had pafled through two editions before 
the death of the author. Among ather additions in the notes and 
obfervations 
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we obferve the following new cafes :——* Of a { fpinge 
bitda, and hydrocephalus intern us, attended with fome uncommon 
nftances. 2. Acate in which two ftones were lodged in a 


Bie . 

fcirrhous bladder. 3. Or mn Ageoeosent kind of hernia. 4. Of a 
cancer of the fcrotum. , Ota pune re quite thropgh the vlobe 
of the eve, attended wit h igi dre adful conieque nees, requi iring 
the extirpation of the whole eye. 6, Adiflocation at the ancle of 
an extraordinary nature. ag A iphacelus of a fingular nature and 
appearance. 8. A tumour of the tteatomatous kind, attended with 


ineular civcumftances, &c&.  g. Experiments and remarks on the 


‘he third volume contains by far the greateft quantity of ad- 
Aitional matter: but as it would be impotlible to give a dittinet 
view of every new fact and obfervation with which the author 
hath enriched this volume, we ihall only prefent our readers with 
fome account of the entire articles that h: re been added. 

. Remarks and conliderations concerning amputa ition above 
the knec.’ Mr. G. has given a very tull defertption, in this 
article, of his method of amputating above the knee, by the fing le 
circular incifion; and has alfo added, his mode of treat ing the 
wound, hy which he prevgnted the inconvenience and defo; mity 
of a conical flump. Thefe remarks were written, before the pre- 
fent improved mode of conducting the after-treatment of fuch 
wounds was mide public; and if Mr. G. had lived to fee the 
advantage of Mr. Alanton’s method of treating his patients, it 18 


snore than probable _— this paper would have appeared in a 


different form. We wou s OWENS, BE g leave to iugect, that, 
if the mode of operatin: he the fingle incifion, as it 1s recom: 
mended by Mr. G., willleave ¢ the end of the oe concealed full 
meo inches in the mufcle oe might be proper to try, whether 
this more expeditious method of di viding the fott parts would not 
De atts ed with cerry advantage, which can be obtained by the 
more Comms ted operanon propoted by Mr. Alanfon. 

‘Cc ern rvfins in the thigh.’ This article con- 
‘ cella obiervations on the aneuryfm, together 
with c nt of the following experiments made on brutes. 
7 \ t nd d viding the temoral artery of a a full. 


‘ We nertormed this « operation with very litle 
—\\Ve intentionally included 3 in the licatures, with the 


ote) t : ic above the middle of the thigh, the vein 
a eaccompanviog it, at the disance of about two inches. 
’ the dog thowed no fiens of great pain, had no 
jade Motions inthe limb, but made no ufe of it, nor could we 
' pulletoa.’ This operation was performed Jan. 19, 1775: 
On the > , * there was a good degree of w armth diftuted 
throughout the limb. 22. He} cyan tomovethelimb. 25. The 

lieat came off; no hemorrhage enfued. 28. The other 


ut any appe arance of blood. 31. The dog 

D, attended with very little lamenefs :—we kept the 
dow alive till March the 2eth,. attentive y examining the limb from 
time to tine, without finding any vilib le defect, fhrinking, or in 
fenlioility of it, and thinking it not likely that “t 1y thing more re 


quarkadle thould appear wv hile he lived, we had him kill ed for far- 
thet 
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ther ing ag sapipindla: did not find the artery divided into two 
b ranches; but a ramification evidently appe: ared much enlarged, 
by what we obferved in the other lim b, which departed from. the 
at at an acute angle, jult above where we had patied the upper 
ature in the oper: 1110, W hich was atortunate c ircumitance; and 
the {pace between the ligatures then m: ade was filled up with a car- 
nous tubitance IMpgrvious. > ~The fecond experiment was made on 
the carotid artery of a horfe. © After havmg laid the carotid ar- 
tery bare about the {pace of tour inches, juit above the breatt, 1 
continued the incifion near fix inches up the neck ; putting a liga- 
ture round the lower pait ot the vetlel, and another three inches 
higher, cutting out the intermediate part of it between the liga 
tures; andthen I obferved a very ftrong pulfation againft the lower 
licature. When I had gently prefled the blood downwards, and 
emptied that part of the + ‘efiel a little way, A put on another liga- 
ture, tving it no itraiter than juft to bring the fides of the canal 
into contact.—W hen the horte rofe, who had been confined during 
the operation, | attentively appli ‘dmv fingers to the jugula i veins 
making as ilrong prefiure as is made by the hy: _ in bleeding 
id no blood in it; nor could I, by a ftrong ligature 
round the neck, raile the vein at all. ‘he day after I made trial 


rc 


acain, and id no reafon to believe that an Vv blood patied through 
the vein, nor yet the next day; but the day after thar, being the 
fourth, the vein filled u pon m iking the hig: iture in the ufual mane 


ner, though but very fiowly. —Two days after, by the fame 
means, it rote and filled wi ath blood much quick er; andthen, ina 
few days, 2s {oon as the vein on the other fide of the neck, continu- 
ing re fo as long as ‘/ e horfe lived, whom I kuled fome weeks 
aticr the wound was perfectly healed ; and, upon ftri¢t inveitigas 
tion, I could then difcover nothing fart! ler worthy notice.’ 

3. Hitory of a cafe, wherein a feton between the ribs, ina 


pen nonic diforder, &c. proved ot ingular EENICE. 


A cafe, fhowing the good effects of oppofite ca uftics. 
c. Of an hy drocek of the tunica vae faite 2 ot the fpermatic 


cord. 

The hiftory of this cafe does not prefent us with any new or un- 
common appearance; but we think, the mode of treatme nt by 
which it was cured m: iy deferve the notice of our readers. ‘As 
it Was a recent cafe,—we agreed to try the effect of an application 
Of crude fal ammon. diffolved in vinegar, with brifk mercurial 
purges, prepared with jalap, calom. &c. to be given at due inter- 
vals. Compreffes were wetted in the folution, and applied w sins 
renewing them as they grew dry ; properly tufpending the parts. 
By this method the t tumour was foon vifibly diminifhed,—and the 
cure was perfected in about fix weeks.’—p. 206. 

At the latter part of this volume, there are fome letters which 
pailed between Mr. Lynn of Woodbridge, Mr. Edgar, and 
G.; in which, among other articles, there are fome curious 

marks t relating to the extra-uterine foetus, and to difeafes of t! 
cmale ovary 

The writings of Mr. G. inconte ftibly demonftrate, that he was 
wed w ith a Jarge portion of thofe “qualifications, which con- 
Mrute an able furceon. He poffefied a found and vigorous under- 
ftanding ; 
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flandine ; a confiderable fhare of mechanical fkill; and much of 
that firmnefs of mind, whichis fo neceflary to form a cool, intre. 
pid, and uccefsful operator. In the obfervations and reflections 
of this refpectable furgeon, we can frequently trace ftrong goog 
fenfe, united with accuracy of difcernment, and a confiderable ao. 
quaitance with the belt chirargtcal writers: and on eve y proper 
occufion, he difcovers an ardent thirft of knowledge; an unremit- 
ting attention to the {Improvement of his profeifion; unaffecte 
humanity to the afflicted; and a candour and liberality towards hig 
profeflional brethren, which reflect honour on his memory, 
We hope, therefore, that the example, as well as the writings of 
Mr. G. will prove beneficial to mankind, by checking the 
procrefs of certain notions, which have been propazated with too 
much fuccefs, of the inutility or difadvantage of labour and ftudy, 
to men of talents and genius. While the pride of fome, and the 
lazinefs or temerity of others, induce them to vindicate and patro- 
nife (uch ab{urd opimons ; the ufeful labours of this late valuable 
member of focicty muft invincibly prove, that the enlichtened 
fsful prachtioner . is principally formed by diligent 


ancuirv, and patient odtervation. 
A 2 - 11t. bla on 9 Pra; “ of M aAwiypery, a7 nafvral ana 
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7 i yy = fo Ge as eee . ented 
I~ t ehavs before us, (which are elegantly printed on fine 
wore pape yr. O. firfl attempts to demonftrate * the inevitable 
. . {7 { i + >. a - a os x, a ; ’ f 
and phytical necetlity ot the tedioufneis, the difficulty, and the 


dane of human parturition, as dependant on the peculiar torm 

; . } | ? } ] : r - : 

ition ot the body: and to obviate fome objections which 
awh trom analocy, re{pecting parturition in other 


? 


’ ——" AA 
nunals. He then defcribes natural labour, and points out the 


we ‘ 

. " ] . ~s . . -- - z ~ va - “ ~ 
means empiovea by nature, to prevent the inconveniencics arlling 
from the peculiar ftructure of the human frame; and fhows the 


Geviatior ; which conttitute laborious or difficult labours. He 
frer this contiders laborious or difficult labours under the dif- 
ferent decrees or varieties in which they are commonly found 
And laitly, he takes a view of that degree of difficulty which re- 
quires and admits of fuch inftrumental affiftance as both relieves 
the mother and faves the child. His principal object in the em 
amination of this part of the fubjeé feems to be, the making of 
a comparative citimate of the merit of the forceps and the vectis. 
Dr. O. alfo gives the reafons which induced him to enter upon 
the aifcuthon of the comparative advantages refulting from thefe 
inftruments. In the firft eflay, the auther, after pointing out the 
fallacy of the opinion which fuppofes midwifery ufelefs and un- 
necellary, obferves, p. Se y 

‘ it midwitery profeffed to fuperintend only the act of partus 
rition, to co-operate with nature, and to afhift her when necef 
fary, itis evident that the art would be extremely beneficial 10 
mankind; but midwifery, in its maf extenfive meaning, compre: 
vencs the medical direction and treatment of women, from the 
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fate, as well as the fuperintende nee of the aé of child-bearing. 
theretore take into contideration, the variety of painful, 
dangerous, and complicated fituations and difeafes in which it 
affords relief ; and if we eflimate, as we ought, the high and fi 
cultar import: ince of the fubjccts of this art, from their acknow- 
ledged confe: race to the happinefs of mankind, and evea to 
the exiftence of the world, we may furely venture to aflert, that 
midwitery ought to be contidered, not as a fubordinate, but as one 
of the mott important parts of the pra¢ ice of phytic.’ . 

Having in the firtt eflay brought forward iome arguments ta 
prove that the extraordin: iry ditheulty and tediouinets of hu- 
man parturition are inevitable, even under the moil tavourable 
concurrence of circumftances,’ the author in the fecond proceeds 
to the contideration of natural labour. After the common di- 
rections in thefe cafes, Dr. O. comes tothe extraction of the pla- 
centa; upon which he judicioufly obierves, p.33. that ‘it ought to 
be laid down as an axiom in the practice of midwitery, that na 
perturiet nt patient is to be quitted by the attending practiuoncry 
ti il th 1¢ placenta is expelled | by nature, or extracted by art. 

‘That under no circu mftances whateve ry ought the place nta to 
be pe rmitted to remain in the uterus for any confiderable le neth 
of time after the birth of the child; or, in other words, that 
gore pte crous con{equences may refult from fuch rete tons 
than can pofibly happen from its timely and cautious extraction. 

. That the natural expulfion of the placent: 1, is both eafier and 
fafer than the artificial extraction, however ikiltully performe d. 

é roe every endeavour ought tirerefore to be exerted to faci- 
Iitate the natural expullion, or to prevent the preternatural re- 
ma ti tion, or the neceflity of recurring to art tor the actual delivery, 
ot the placenta ; which concluding part of the procefs of labour 
is, however, effentially neceflary to eftablith the prefent fafety and 
future fecurity * the patient.’ 

Laborious or difficult labours are treated of in the third effay. 
The divifion of labours having been remarked upon, and proper 
directions given for the conduct of the practitioner, the author 
goes on to the management of thofe cafes where mats he- | 
morrhage, or conv ulfion attends during parturition ; in all of 
Which he is of opinion that immediate delivery 1s effenti: ally ne- 
ceflary, but particularly fo in the two laf. ‘In thefe cafes he 
Urges 1 with great earneftnefs, ¢ that recourfe be had to artificial 
de livery, immediately upon "the firft attack, and long before 
danger i is apparently incurred; for, if we wait till fymptoms 
of danger arivcy the event wild prove that, in general, we fhall 
have a read vw aited too long 

In the fourth ¢ eflay, we come to the confid rari yn of * laborious 
or difficult labours regurring initrumental de ery.’ In this part 
ef his work, Dr. O. goes into a pretty extenfive inguiry refpea- 
ing the relative merits of the two initruments which have been 
chic efly in ufe in thofe cafes, and, after deliberately we ighing the, 
different advant ages which each of them p flefles, he, in our opi- 
nion with great pi opricty, makes a conclulion in favour of the 


fy) ceps, Our author firit remarks, ‘ that we are > always in, this 
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bound te pofe, that the child is unqueftionably living; 

. ed : r “ a . = - > & 

nd that, we are of Cot iric, to ufe fuch inttruments us are ccr- 
‘ ft . » ‘ ee. : . 

tunivy not oniv ct mp: itible with tne ire of the child, oO] which, 
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by their action, do not neceharnv chaaneer is fe, Dut which 
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} « a | } sn ’ ’ -' a. 
are pnertectly comperent to the relier oF the mother 1n every dite 
ae Sabi gee, GON, “= PR rly applied rej pable of doing th 
Hculty; and vet, i prop riy Applies ult biiva) come the 


{malleft potlible injury to the child. 
Having taken notice of the objects which nature has in view 
to attain * by the partieular complex form of the female 


pelvis, and it “prefiure on the child’s head in the pa iffave th rouge h 
it,’ the author proceeds to the examination of the means nr . 
fary to be employed by art; in the conitru¢ction of which pte 
thinks) * we rht never to lofe fight of the w: iy in which nature 
accon)y] Infhie aan work, or the manner in 1 which’ fhe, byt the come 


premon ot the bones of the pelvi IS, does u iniverfally ; ind infallib ly 
alrer the thane, leflen the volum . change the pofition, direct 


~~ , 
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the progrets, and ultinvately facilitate the exit of the child's head 
throuch the os externum ; tor certainly [fays he] that intlrument 
which Lye 


t preierves this ana bev 9 nature in thefe di mete et- 
fects, muft be entitled to a di a4 ‘d preference ; mutt be both bet 
and fateit.? On this principle, and laying this analogy down as 
a datam or axiom in pra¢tical midwifery, our author firit de- 
teribes and recommmends the ei and then compares it with 
the vectis. A general defeription of the properties of the lever, 
and of the manner of its hi ation, io tar as it relates to inae 
himate matter, and to the living body, is alfo introduced in this 
part of our author's eflay, and ought to be particularly attended 
to hy every practitioner who undertakes the management of in- 
ftrumental delivery. A fhort defceription of the forceps ufed by 
the author, and of the rules neceflary tor its proper application, 
1s likewife given. From this the author goes on to obferve, 
that it § feems extremely probable, that the vectis, or timple le- 
ver, was employed in laborious or dificult labours before the 
more complicated lever or torceps was had recourfe to in fuch 
cates.” And he thinks it alfo probable, ¢ that'the fimpie lever 
was difearded, and the forceps fubftituted in its ftead, either be- 
caule it could not be uled with efficacy in very difficult cafes, 
without great injury to the woman, by making fome one of the 
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fcontinues he] to believe that any man of common fenfe would 
difeard the fimpler, the eaher, the fafer, and the more effect ual 
anitrument, for one not lu fimple, fo eafy, fo fafe, or fo el 
cious. Jt then the vectis was firit ufed in midwifery, and 
forceps atterw rds, the fact itielf is a complete confirmation of 

the inability ot the vecti » and tuperiority ot the for ceps.” 
p.118. * The forceps, which J have defcribed and recome 
mended in the preceding fection of this effay, as fo admirably 
adapted to the nature of the difficulty which we are to encounter 
and overcome, and which fo exaSly, in its form and effect, pre- 
derveg that analogy to nature in parturition, was no fooner 
known 
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known and promulg sated in this country, than it was u nivel fally 
adopted over the g1 ateit part of E urope, particularly in | ‘rance, 
German iv, and Find ers ; infomuch that Bochmer, a celebrated 
German profeflor, wrote 2 treatife entitled, “* De Prafiantia 
Forcipis Anglic ane.’ In Holland, however, another in!trument 
was about the fame time in great eftimation and repute, the 
arr p96. ot which was confined to a tew perfons, aird being 
ed fecretly, afforded them both great celebrity and profit. This 
ieee ‘nt is now known to be the vectls, and has lately been im- 
port ted from Holland, and introduced into practice and reputation 
in this metropolis. Although 1 profefiedly wave all hitorical 
— concerning the inve ntion or ¢ early ufe either of the forceps 
rvertis, yet, as I mean to examine the compar ative merit of both 
oe nae ag it will be neceffary, in this difcuflion, to ttate fome- 
what at large, and pri ogreflively, the arguments and opinions 
which have ae publified in its favour, vither here or abroad ; 
frit by Van Swieten, and afterwards by proteilor C amper, and 
Monfieur Herbiniaux, on the continent; and lJately in this 
eountry by Dr. Bland; and, much to my furprite and regret, by 
my old friend and colleague, Dr. Denman. At the fame time 
premifing, that it is the principle, and the principle only, either 
of the ftructure of the inttrument, or its application to ule, that 
{mean to confider and € xamine, and not the refult of the prac- 
nce ot any perfon, and the reprefentation of his own fuccefs : 
for however candid and honourable any man may be, and aon 
ever ferupulouily he may mean to adhere to truth in hus rela- 
tions » there mutt be a predile@tion in every m an’s mind tor the 
utrument he himfelf ufes; which will, unconicioufly, difpo! 
him to the mott favourable a of j its merits, and the en- 
ire concealment of its imperfections. If the principle of the in- 
frument be eoed, the arafticn, properly performed, mutt be 
rigit ii the peace be bud, however it may be corrected by 
he peculiar fkill and de xterity of an individual, the practice, im 
the veneral refult, cannot be either fafe or fuccefsful.’ 
_ Dr. QO. next endeavours to remove the objections which have 
bee » brough t — the ufe of the forceps, and deferit yes whae 
at e fuppoted to be the ealidiid advantages of the vectis in pre- 
ference “" the foreep s On this lait fubiect he remarks, that 
p. 138, © Ie mud be obvious, upon the mott fuperficial know 
ledve of ‘the vectis and its application, that if it is to be ufed 
when the head is high up, and out of reach of the finger, which 
thou ld conduét the point to the mattoid procefs, or occiput, whe: 
it Ought to reft, ic muft be at leait very doubtful where it is frit 
applied, and to what part, in the provrefs of the operation, it 
m2) a ; it may theretore do irreparable injury to the child: 
for, it feems fe me, that no fkill or {qence can command its ope- 
ranion wh en fo remotely fituated; and the event, in many cales 
Which I have known, hus , by dreadful effects, confirmed this 
opinion. With refpect to the mother, from the inevitable pref- 
fure on the foft parts, I muft repeat, that the danger is fill 
gicater, and more certain; for it muft be abfolutely impofhible tg 
ule 
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ufe the vectis in this firuation of the head, without mak; n¢ fome 
of the bones of the pelvis the fulerum or centre of motion, how. 
ever the hand, or a moveable fulcrum, may permit us to employ 
futticient force to overcome a flight difficulty, or where the head 
is iow down, and within reach. 
The fourth potitive advantage propofed by the ufe of the 
wectis is, that the perineum will be lefs likely to be lacerated by 
this inflrument than the forceps, becaufe the natural fh: ape of the 
bead, and the manner in which it firlt preffes againit the peri 
neum, and then makes its final exit, are lefs altered by its ‘ap 
plication, than they mutt be by the forceps. Now, even admit. 
ting this reprefentation to be correctly true, yet, as it mutt be 
obvious to common fenfe, that we : cannot {pare the left-hand to 
itrengthen and fupport the perineum, while it is the fulcrun 
for the veé tis, the perinceum is, in my opinion, much more likely 
to be lacerated with this inftrument than with the force ps, where 
the left hand is particularly required by the general rules for 
their ufe, to be kept conttantly applied to ‘the pe rinceum, for this 
exprefs purpofe ; or if with the vectis, we ceafe to ufe the left. 
hand asa fulcrum, and, preferring the prefervation of the peri- 
nem, apply it to that part, it muit be evident to demontftration, 
that fome of the bones of the pelvis muit then intallibly be- 
come the fulcrum, in which cafe we are only fubii tituting one 
dancer for another; for unlefs the operator had three hands, it 
is abfolutely impoffible to avoid expofing the paticnt to one or 
other of thefe dangers, if he avails himfelf of the affiftance of 
the vectis at this period ot the labour; becaufe, one hand mutt 
be the moving power, one ought to be the fulcrum, and one 
certainly fhould be con{tantly applied to the perinceum. 

‘lam carneftly folicitous that my readers. fhould be attentive 
to my objection to this fuppofed pofitive advantage ; for while [ 
am writing this, 1 have had occafion to fee a patient with the 
mott fhocking laceration, which many years ago was the confe- 
quence of this Ope eration, performed by a man at that time in 
great practice, and in the. conitant habit of ufing the, vectis.’ 

In ihort, our author concludes, that the ‘only advantages 
wh ich the vedtis can even be fuppofed to poffefs over the forceps 
are, the facility with which it may be applied, and the fecrecy 
with which it may be ufed. And he thinks fill further, that, 
if this inftrument be both eafy in its application, and fuccefsful 
in its effect, (as ttated by its advocates) that it is fo, becaufe, 
in general, it is ufed when not at all wanted, or w hen the dith- 
culty being {mall, very inconfiderable force is required to over- 
coine it The tacility and concealment with which the vectis 
may be emplo} ved therefore, in this writer ’s opinion, afford itrong 
objections to its ufe, as they offer an irreliftible temptation to refort 
to it ¢ premat irely or un neceffarily. After this, the Dr. proceeds 

»fhow, ° that the fatety of the torceps to mother and child, are 
ey ial to their efhicacy or power, and much fuperior to the vectis 
in both; for, [fays he) ‘if the diffic: ulty be confiderable, the 
furce requived to remove it muit be at leat commenfurate to the 
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refiftance, and fuch as cannot be effectually employed by the 
vectis retting upon the hand as a moveable fulcrum.’ 

Having thus adduced confiderable proof of the advantages of 

the forceps over the vectis, an initrument which has lately been 
made ufe of in the practice of midwifery in this country, the au- 
thor proceeds to ftate the moit erroneous and objettionable pofi- 
tions which have been brought forward in the fecond part of Dr. 
Denman’s Effay on difficult Labours ; after which he endeavours 
to guard the reader from their influence, both by arguments and 
tacts. 
In the fifth effay, which is chiefly a republication of an effay 
on laborious parturition, which the author printed fome years 
ago, he minutely confiders ‘ that degree of dithculty, which, 
depending on the diitorted form, and diminifhed capacity of the 
pelvis, is incompatible with the fafety of both mother and child ;” 
and points out the degree of deformity in which it will be necef- 
fary to have recourfe to the ufe of the crotchet, the Cafarean 
operation, or the divifion of the fymphylis of the pubis. The 
merits of thefe different operations are alfo inquired into and exe 
amined with confiderable accuracy and attention; after which 
the author feems to determine in favour of the ufe of the crotchet. 
Tothefe obfervations, this writer alfo adds a comparative elti- 
mate of the importance of the mother’s life to that of the child 
in utero. He likewile remarks, that the neceflity for the opening 
ot the child’s head being eftablifhed, delay is extremely dange- 
rous and improper. From this he paffes to the dimenfions of the 
pelvis, and attempts to afcertain the fmalleft dimenfions in which 
delivery can be accomplifhed by the crotchet. 

The laf effay contains an extenfive and ufeful hiftorical des 
tail of the divifion of the fymphytis pubis, as it has been re- 
prefented to have been performed by different practitioners of 
midwifery. Of this operation, however, our author does not 
appear to entertain any very high opinion ; on the contrary, he 
thinks, ‘that no circumitances whatever, can render it a war- 
rantable operation.’ 

In theie eflays, the young obftetrician will meet with many 
very neceilary and ufeful obiervations for the regulation of his 
conduct in the management of inilrumental delivery. A. Re 
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Tre fir artic le in this miicelleneous publication ts an extra 
~~ * ' . : , r “oo yy 3 
from Giraldus CU. enfis, contain ung an account of the expe- 


ditions of earl Stron bow and Henry 11. to Ireland. ‘The tyranay 
of Dermon oes So is well known, and his intrigu: with 
the wife of Oro rike prince of Meath, which excited the refent 
ment of Roderick king ot Conaught, and monarch of ail Ireland, 
In his ditrets Devs non had recourte to the affiftance of England, 
and was courteoufly received and liberally rewarded by Henry r., 


to whom he fwore allewiance as his v afflal. At Briftol, Dermon 


having obtained the king’s authority held out great rewards to 
all who would affitt in recovering his territory, but only Richard, 
fon of the earl of Chepitow, — to enter into allegiance with 
him and to marry his daughter. Robert Fitzftephens and Maurice 
Fitzgerald afterwards cont fetal to join in his views the next 
fpring ; and Dermon returned in Augu ft 1168 to his own country. 

In the beginning of Mav 1170, Robert Fitzitephens, with 309 
atchers and foot, landed at the Bann in the county of Wexford. 


, 


Being reinforced by another {mall party, they tent word to 
Dermon, who fpeedily joined them with a good force. At 
Weaxtord they were oppoted by 2000 men; but the fuperior arm: 

the Fnelith terrified them, and — ‘ed them to take fhelte: 
inthe town, which capitulated after a fiege of fome days. ‘The 
town and territory of Wextord were given by M*Morough to 
the Enelith adventurers according to covenant. 

The vood fuccefs of Fitzilephens encouraged Richard, the young 


irl of Chepittow, to puth his fortune according to his tormer 
acreement with Dermon. ble apphed to king Henry for leave 
to proceed on this enterprize, but the king rather made a jett 


o! appheation, and ina jocular mood feemed to give a faint 
afient. He was preceded °y a gentleman of his houfehold, 
Re le Grofle, with ten gentlemen and feventy archers, 
well Appol Gy, WHOM May 117d ianded near W atertord, where 
vl . Ps by the en of that piace, about 3000 men, 


' 

Reimond’s fmall company. 

Phe « itv of Vaterfordg Dell $ iurrendered as a raniom tor the 
5, it wus ready fo > Hear ’s reception, who landed 


' 
there in November 1:72, with 200 gent] emen, and a confiderable 
army Of « ry and archers. From W wringer Henry marched 


lin, through Offory, and receis ed the alleciance ot a num- 
by t the native princes. ven Roderick ” himtelf {wore fealty 
on the otinre ce of the Shannon, and became tributary : and 


’ the whole of ireland, Ulver « niy excepted, became fubject 

P. 32. * Thouch the prineipal chieftains fubmitted to 
Hei ry it., the far greate: part of the people of Ireland re- 
tained their own ufuces, cutioms, and laws. Even fo late as 
t eign ot Elizabeth, the cuttoms, and the canons of defcent 


. 1 , ! er > . r,. * . : } ] ns p| - } 7 
by the Lav r tani VY p viatlec na tne tanylts or jucges, who 


vere choten by the irih tribes, were the chiet difpenfers of 
tne law. 
‘ Nor was it tilitthe reion of ki rains -erular 
NOL Was WM Uist the reign of king James 1., that regus 
errcunts were appointed, that tae king > Writs prev ail led, anu "that 
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the Enelifh laws predominated saben ivin freland. Till the 


reien ot Edward v1, the Englith government prevailed only in 

a colons which — a {pace ot ibout twenty miles iquare : 

for this currous Tact we have the authority of an act of parlia- 

ment of the thirteenth of Henry viii., chapter 3, and the proot 

in thefe words: 6s 7 iy rE are ¢ dy for j} bat a’ iw ere the king’s laws 
. . ) , ‘>? } 

are occupied in this land ; namely, Dui tin, Kildare, Meath, and 


Uriel, or Lowth.’ 

The firtt parliament which was recularly affembled in Ireland 
was in the oth of Edward it. The records of parliament are, 
however, it ager entirely loft, except a few which are pre- 
ferved in a report of th ‘ houfe of lords ia 1 769 

P. 46. * From pd reign of Edward the fecond, till the reign 
of Henry the fixth, there are no acts of parliament recorded in the 
ftatute books. But it appears from thoic books, that parliaments 
were held in the feventh, eiwhth, tenth, and twenty-fifth years 
of his reign, under three different chief governors; and from 
the twenty eighth year of his reign, they were fummoned almott 
every year under the duke of York ; who was for ten years and 
more lord licutenant. And eight parliaments were fummoncd 
during the fhort reign of Edw ard iv.; which appear to be held 
nearly one every fe cond year, during that period. 

‘ Of the a¢ts which pated during thefe laft Periods » that law 
which enjoins the relidence of the clergy, under the penalty of 
torfeiture of their benefices for a year’s sabi nce, and takes away 
the benefit of the king’s licence; and an act which prohibits ap- 
peals to England, feem to be the moit remarkable. It is gene- 
rally fuppoted that fome acts were pafled in Ba licutenancy of 
the duke of Y ork, to the prejudice of the ris ohts of the c: oen of 
England ; probably this law about appeals to England, which 
was cited and much relied upon in the reprefentation of het houte 
ot lords to king George Ly and upon the proceedings in the 
great caufe of Sherlock and Annefly, in one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and feventeen, and one thoufand feven hundred and nineteen, 
was one of them; and this perh: ips gave rife to that famous law 
of fir Edward Poynings, in the ‘tenth year of king Henry 

the feventh. 

‘Inthe eighth year of this laft king, a parliament was held, when 
re one law paffed ; and in the tenth year of his reign, another 
parliament, which was remarkable, not only tor the suinbes of 
twenty-two acts which were pafied, but for their great weight 
nd inf lence in fucceeding ages; of which, that wl ich authoe 
es the treafurer to create dele: gates, and gives to the officers of 
i¢ treaiury the fame powers «as in ‘Rnpland: and that iatute 
Ww which adopts all the laws of England antecedent to oh at } period ; 

1 lafily, the famous aét emphatical lly c alled Poyning , Law, 
which regulated the mode of fummoning pal liaments, "and ot 
patling laws, appear to be the mott remarka ‘ble.’ 

The pu blic are well acquainted with the fineular alteration 
which the Irith were enabled to effect for the benefit of their con- 


Ritution during the American war, but the’ following extract con- 
\] + tains 
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tains matter which may poilibly not be in the poffefhon of every 
reader. 

Y.57. * Before J conclude this chapter, it may not be amifs 
to take a {hort view of the former, and of the prefent, method of 
pafling laws, and ot ho!ding pariiaments 1n Jreland. 

* before a parliament was held, it was expedient, antecedent 

thouiand feven hundred and eighty-two, that the lord 
nt and council fhould fend over an important bill, as a 
emmoning that aflembly. This always created violent 
and it was conftantly rejefted ; as a money bill, which 
originated in the council, was contrary to a known maxim, that 
tlic commons hold the purfe of the nation; and as all grants 
originate from them, fince, in early times, they were ufed to 
confult with their conftituents upon the mode, duration, and 
quantum of the fupply. 

Propofitions for laws, or heads of bills, as they are called, 
originated indifferently in either houfe. After two readings and 
a committal, they were fent by the council to England, and were 
fubmitted, ufually by the Englifh privy council, to the attorney 
and folicitor general; and from thence they were returned to the 
council of Ireland, from whence they were fent to the commons, 
if they originated there, (if not, to the lords,) and afte: 
three readings they were fent up to the houfe of lords where 
they went through the fame ttages; and then the lord licutenant 
gave the royal afifent in the fame form which is obferved in 
Great Britain. 

‘ In all thefe ftages in England and Ireland, it is to be re- 
membered, that any bill was lable to be reje¢ted, amended, or 
altered ; but that when they had paifed the great feal of England, 
no alteration could be made by the Infh parliament. 

‘ At prefent, by the chief baron Yelverton’s law, it is not 
necefiary for the council to certify a bill under the great feal ot 
Ireland, as areafon tor fummoning a parliament, but it is or 
dered to be convoked by proclamation trom the crown, as it 1s 
fummonced in Eneland. 

‘ Touching bills, they now Originate in either houfe, and go 
from one to the other, as they do in England; after which, 
they are depotited in the lord’s office, when the clerk of the 
crown tapes a copy of them, and this parchment is attefted to be 
a true copy, by the great feal of Ireland on the left fide of the 
inttrument. “khus they are fent to England by the Irith council, 
and if they are approved of by the king, this tranfmifs, or copy, 
comes back with the yreat feal ot Eneland on the right fide, 
with a commiffion to the lord lieutenant to give the royal aflent. 

All bills, except money bills, remain in the lords’ office ; but bills 
of fupply are tent back to the houfe of commons to be prefented 
by the ipeaker at the bar of the lords for the royal affent. 
Hence it is manifeit, that no alteration can now be made in bill, 
except in parliament, as the record, or onginal roll, remains 1n 
the lords’ office till it obtains the royal affent. 

* Of the rejection of bills, or not returning them from Eng- 
land, it is {aid there aye very few inflances of fuch a retufal A 
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the crown fince one thoufand feven hundred and eighty-two ; 
though, doubtlefs, the royal megative in both kingdoms, 1s as 
clear a privilege as any other prerogitve. ; 

‘ Upon the propofal of this alteration in the form of paffing 
laws by Mr. Yelverton, it was ably urged by Mr. Flood, one 
of the moit eloquent and able members that Ireland has ever 
known, that the royal negative to an Irith bill fhould be given in 
the houfe of lords publickly by the lord lieutenant; but this pro- 
pofition was rejected. The royal negative of ‘¢ le roi s’avifera,” 
I was informed by an officer of the houfe of lords in England, 
remarkable for his knowledge of forms, is accompanied with 
holding the bill down, and putting it under the table; a motion 
the reverie of chat which takes place upon giving the royal aifent. 
The laft inftance of the royal negative in the Englifh parliament, 
was early in the reign of king William.’ 

Mr. Hooker’s account of the method of proceeding in parlia- 
ment; the mode of fummoning the knights, clergy (tor the 
clergy were them reprefented and fat in parliament), and burgeffes ; 
the duties of the fpeaker, &c. is curious, but too long for infer- 
tion, and incapable of abridgement. 

The journals of the houfe of commons of Ireland begin 18th 
of May, 1613, with a fhort abftract of which, to 1615, lord M. 
next prefents his readers. Among other curious matter we meet 
with the following. 

P. 167. * On the twenty-ninth of October, on the motion 
of fir John Everard, a very extraordinary debate took place, 
about wearing gowns. ‘The notes of the fpeeches upon this 
fubject are fo curious that 1 fhall give them. 

© Sir John Everard faid, That it was fit; alledging the ex- 
ample of Julius Cafar, and of fir John Norris, in the lait pare 
liament.”’ ‘¢ Sir Chriftopher Nugent faid, That Mr. Hartpole 
borrowed a fhort gown, in the laft parliament.” ’ 

‘* Mr. Galway confirmed it, being a member of that parhiae 
ment, and then it was agreed upon by the houfe, That touching 
te feveral motions for wearing gowns, the grand committee 
fhall perufe and confider of the teftimonies and proceedings of 
the lait parliament *.’’ 

The ftipends of members of parliament have frequently been 
mentioned by political writers, but the authentic teftimonials 
have not often been produced to the public: P. 170. 

* On the twenty-titth of November, it was ordered, That 
members for counties fhould have thirteen fhillings and four- 
pence, for cities ten fhiilings, and for boroughs fix fhallings and 
cight pence a day of Irifh money, (unlefs a previous agreement 
Was made for lefs,) ten days before, and ten days after, the pro- 
Tegation of parliament ; and privilege of parliament was refolved 





* ¢ Of this cuflom of wearing gowns in the early feffions in 
the houfe of commons in both kingdoms, notice has been 
taken in the orders adopted in the fefion of the eleventh ot 
Elizabeth.’ 
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is a lite of the firfi duke of Ormond by tir Rob. Southwell; and 
as itis more capable of abridgement than the general contents 
We fhall endeavour to prefent our readers with an 


ont, which act aicertains parlis imentary privileve in Ireland.’ 
Jhe next tract is very interefting, and atlords a molt melan- 
holv teliimony of the perfidy and ingratitude of courts. § Ir 


of the volume, 
a! ftract of the whoie. 
T he life of the fifi a luke of Ormond. 

James, the firit duke of Crmond, was orig rinally the twelfth 
earl of thar family, the ancient name of whica was Fitzwalter, 
but was changed tor that of Butler, the office of chief butler to 
kine Henry 11. being made hereditary in the family. This 


’ 


earldom is the oldett in ireland, having precedence even of that 


He wasthe fon of Thomas, vifcount Thurles, and yrandfon toeark 
Valter, and was born at Clerkenwell, on the roth of O&. i610. 
e was nurled at Hatheld by a reore ’s wife, where he re- 
mained ull three years old. In 1618, his father, vifcount Thurles, 
was drowned in croffing the fea for England, and after that he 
was called by courtefy lord Thurles. He was placed by the 
hing under archbithop Abbot, who, however, paid ‘Little 
attention to his education.—His grandtather, earl Walter, being 


mi il ap at 
then a prifoner tor deb t in the Fleet. 

He loft a confiderable part of his eflate by an unjuft award of 
J. imes 1—hHle early imbibed a taiie for theatrical amufements, 
anc | was, in the old langua; Se ‘one of the chief fparks of the 


town.’ In 1628 hea ccompan ied the unfortunate Buckingham 1 in his 


Inte verter expedition againit Rochelle, but returned on "the duke’s 
heing affailinated. At court he fell in company with the lady 


Plizabeth Pretton, who was a ward of the king, and beftowed by 
buin upon lord Holland, fon of the earl of Denbich, but the a0 : 
I r Ormond to the other, he was forced to pay - lord Hollan 
15,0001. in contideration ot her wardfhip, and they were married 

Chriiimas, i629: the was five years younger than her lord. 

n i631 lord Ormond purchafed a troop in the ftanding army 
ot ireland. Ke foon embroiled himt felt with Wentworth, lord 
aieputy, wh , finding his high ipirit, conceived him a proper per fon 
to be emploved in his majelty’s lervice, made him a privy coun- 
r 3, and in 1639 he was made aa nant-general of the 
horie, employed to act againit Scotland. In November, 164 
the king appointed “him lieutenant-general of the whole army 

Ireland, under the | earl of Leicefter. In April, 1642, his 
lorditnp obtained a il victory over the confederate Trith at 
Kilbruih. In A a che fame year, he was created a marquis. 


In 1643 he had 
'n 1643 he had a commiffion to treat with the Irifh; he was dif- 
‘] ; 1; ey | ' tp 
1 oe trom his employ ments by the parliame nt, base was mace 
-il 


cuftenant py me k1 Ine’. On the 27th ot July, 1647; he 


~ 


endered Dublin to the parliament’s army, and failed with his 
uly tor Britiol. In 1648 he et icaped to France. In the end 
i the fame year he went to Ireland in order to arrange matters 
with 
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with the rebels, fo as to rettore the king's authority. In 1649. 
Charles rm. invetted him with the order of the garter, and in, 


Aucull, the fame year, he was defeated in Ireland by the par- 
hament’s army, and was toreed by his own party to abandon the 
kinedom. In :6s52 and 3 the marchionefs came to London to 


fylicit fome fubfiitence out of the contifeated eftates of the family, 
in which the fucceeded, 

In 1655 war broke out between Spain and England, and 
Ormond, having been expelled from France with the other ade 
herents of Charles, in confequence of 2 tre: aty with Cromwell, 
accepted the command of an Irifh regiment, in the fervice of 
Spain. howe ver, he quitted the fervice, and ¢ ‘ame over 
to England to cates’ our to produce fome effect in favour of the 
king. After a month’s ttay, however, finding nothing was to be 
done, he returned to Dicppe, and thence travelled i incog. to the 


—in 1937, 


king at Bruges: Pp. 244. 


s 


‘In thise ‘ peditio ny my. lord had with him to Weft Marfh only his 
fervant Maurice, who had like to iyi ¢ {poiled all, by his expoting, 

in the room there allotted them, the conveniencies for night, w hich 
were in the portinanteay ; heel there being no bed fit to go into, 
and the weather ary extremely cold, my lord fat up all night 


\ 


at fhuffle-board with four maltfmen of Suffolk. He had a goog 
hand at that fport, and drank warm ale with them until mornt 

He then went to Colchetler, but lett Maurice to return back 
with letters ; and he and Daniel O’Neile kept together to Chelmse 
ford, as was faid, and then they parted. My lord wore a green 
hat-cafe on his hat, and a night- -cap on his head; he h: id his 
portmanteat 1 behind hh m, and all other things were made fuitable 
thereto. His firft lodging in London was at a furgeon’s in 
Drury Lane, who, though a papiit, yet, having good kill in his 
trade, his neighbours were kind to him. After a while he began 
to fufpect the inconvenience of the place, and afked his hoft, 
over 2 pint of fuck, if he had no hiding-place in his houfe for 
a prieft. ‘© No,” faid the man, ** for my houle is very often 
fearched, and fo are all the houfes in two or three ftreets about 


us.” Hereupon my lord prefently paid his landlord, and went 
to a French taylor’s in the Black Friars; and that very night 
was the furgeon’ s houfe fearched, and all the houfes of the 
veighbourhood.’ 

He never lav in bed while in England, in order that he might 
bein conflant readinefs to efeape. in May 1659, a fufpenfion of 
arms was agiced on between France and Spain, and his majetty, 
hoping to make fome advantage by it, departed from Bruffels for 
Fontarabie, the place where peace was to be concluded, the mar- 
quis and fome other: attending him; but Charles gained nothing 
by this meafure. In the latter end of ia year, however, fae 
vourable hopes were entertained of his rettoration in England, 
aud Charles entered into an sailiiee correfpondence with 
Monk. In th e be ¢ inning of May, 1600, the } ning Was proclaimed 
in kneland, and the marquis, in his fiftieth ye ar, partook of the 

vantages of his mafter’s reftoration. He was loaded with places 

‘d with hone urs, and was foon creat ed duke of Ormond. In 
M 4 November 
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November 1661, he was made lord lieutenant of Treland, and 
his reception at Dublin in 1662, was very flattering. In the May 
following, a confpiracy was formed againtt his lite by Blood and 
others, but was difcovered by one of the accomplices ; in the 
mean time, a party at court were planning his ruin, and his grace 
found it neceffary to return to England in 1664. He could, 
however, only w: ard off the blow a few years; he was savelved 
yn the d: ifgrace of Clarendon in 1668, and scanned feveral years 
jn court under ‘great eclipic.”? In 1670, returning from an en 
tertainment given in the city to the prince of Orange, he was 
affaulted by Blood and five ; others, and almoft affafinated. It is 
vel known, that after all thefe elieaces. and an attempt to fieal 
the crown, Blood was not only pai rdoned, but penftoned. In 
3670, lord Berkeley took the government of Ireland. rp. 276. 

‘In Augutt 1671, one Edward Purcell, an Jrifiman, did not 
only give out he would kill the duke of Ormond, but, in effet, 
faid as much ina petition that he delivered to the king. On 
this, he was by warrant fent to the tower, and from thence, in 
November after, to pra, where he was vifited by three of his 
crace’s enemies, then great at court. But being cured, he w Ms 
tor a while after, bape i in Newgate, and from thence permitted 
to gb beyond fea.’ 

His grace’s Jetter to his majefty, written in 1674, will afford 
the beft evidence of the ingratitude of kings. p. 280. 

** Iris ubouca year fince I begged your maj sefty’ s leave to go 
to Ireland, which you were pleat fed to give me: but the war be- 
ing then in soe heat, and there fceming to me a pofibility that, 
in fome con} n&ture, I might be of fome ufe to your fervice, l 
delayed 1 % o now that you have a peace, and have given @ 
lone j we ‘$s tothe parliament, I have fo far prefumed upon the 
Ferciuion you then gave me, as to prepare for that journey us 
Joo! the featon wall pernut, 

v hx years fince T came over latt; a great part of 
tsattime f have paticd more uneatily than I made fhew of, or than 
ever thought I fhould doin veu: gsm th court and pre efence ; 
having hal many reafons to make me believe your favour was 
leat very much abated towards me. The circumitances were 
too many, and too little pleating to me, to reckon them up ; but 
they were fuch as feemed to ae to the world, that it was 
rathes the remembrance of fome old fervice 1 had endeavoured 
to do the crown, than anv thing elfe, that preterved me from the 
uitermot dilgrace due to a faulty and infignificant per fon. How 
grievous foever this was to me, I have borne it with daty, and 
mnore te mper than | am naturally m fier of, &ec.*? 

In June 1674, he went trom Clurendon houfe to Kilkenny, 
but returned in May 1675: ane, through one of thofe fingular 
changes which flam mp the chara ter of verfa tility on courts, he 
Was again‘brou vht torward by the }j aloufy of the duke of York 


4% 


as arin il to Mon: mouth, and re-a; pp deal lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land In 1682, " grace was created an Englith duke, by the 
ure of Ormond. In July ee, the duchefs died, aged 69. Jn 
the courte of this year, Charles a gain determined on ictting = 
tit 
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the duke, but died himfelf in 1685. He was much necle&ed by 
t 


James, though fome attempts were made to convert him to po- 
pery.  P- 300-8 : P ’ 
©] continued for this month (favs fir R. Southwell) with his 


grace, and lay fo near him as often in the night to hear him at his de- 
votion. He had compotfed fome excellent prayers on teveral occa- 
fions, which have fince appeared among his papers. He would otten 
difcourfe to me of the emptinefs of all wordly things; of honour, 
riches, favour, and even of family and potterity itfelt. Among fome 
difcourfes of his late majeity Charles the {econd, I prefumed to atk 
him how early it was he thought him to be a oman catholic : his 
grace faid, that his firft fufpicions thereof were, while his majeity 
was in Flanders; for, though he never faw that zeal and ten- 
dernefs as to divine things which he often wifhed, yet fo much 
as appeared herein looked that way ; however, he thought it fo 
very little, that upon returning to his kingdom it would quite 
wear off. But there happened a thing foon atter, on which he 
had often fince refle@ted, and knew not until now how to in- 
terpret aright. It was at the time, he faid, that the marriage 
was in treaty for his majefty with the infanta of Portugal. He 
faid, that the lord chancellor Clarendon fpoke to the lord trea- 
furer and himfelf, to attend his mayelty, as they did, in thae 
room which they called the clofet of ‘Thomas Chifhins, where the 
rarities ftood. Here my lord chancellor opened to his majeliy, 
not only to what the Spaniards had obje&ted as to the barrennets 
of the lady propofed to himin marriage, but what he had from 
other hands. He did moft folemnly remonftrate the infelicity of 
fuch an event to his whole kingdoms; that the treaty was not 
advanced fo far, but that his majefty might wave it, and that his 
majelty might not be to feek for a wife, he then propofed fome 
others who were German ladies. Upon this the king faid, ire . 
German women were foggy, and that one of them would not 
pleafe him for a wife; and that his accufation muft needs come 
allof it trom the malice of the Spaniards, and fo bid his lord- 
thip, without more fcruple, to proceed in the treaty. I have 
({uid his grace) fiace refleéted on it, that this was to have a ca 
tholic wite, and to wave one that was a proteftant ; and this very 
liory his grace repeated to me again in April after, when I was 
With him at Kingfton-hall.’ 
_ His grace died on the twenty-firft of July, 16€8, after having 
leen feven generations of his own family, three above, and three 
below himielf. 
The volume concludes with a view of the procecdings of the 
‘ords, trom 1634 to 1666. Among a variety of unintereiting 
Matter, they contain fome curious informaton, and fome good 
political documents. From this abftract we were aftonilhed to 
tnd, that there is fill, on the flatute book of Ireland, a law 
aguinit witchcraft, though the Irifh, according to our author, 
have been, in general, much wifer and more liberal than the En- 
gith in weeding out of their code of laws the ufcicfs and obfo- 
dete thututes, 
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Shall Snowdon’s forked peaks behold ; 


And mount through air to brighter {pheres 


harms the ears: 





Richards’s Songs of Britiyh Bards. 
But ah! the captive’s mournful fate ! 
To {well the pomp that marks his fhame ; 
To knee the Ahikes his foul muit hate, 
And hear a coward blaft his name : 
To tread | fefperian ground ; 
To drink of ‘Viber’s bated flream ; 
With downcatt eye, 
With many a figh, 
Sullen, with fetter’d limbs, to move along, 
The fport or pity of an abject throng : 
While conquering warriors pafs with laurels crown'd ; 
And Albion’s $ pictur r’d cities beam around ; 
Cymbals and clarions {well the triumph fong ; 
And plumy helmets wave, and groves of lances gleam. 
The Britons hear ; 
They blath ; they turn; they fight ; prevail ; 
And thoie, whofe eagle, high difplay’d, 
Shadow’d this fubl: unary fp! lere, 
And made the kin gdoms ot the world grow pale, 
Now, trembling, tee betore a Britith {pear, 
And dew their mails tor fhame with many a burning tear. 
By glory rous’d, and touch’d with nobler fires, 
Vhe bards in ho ly fury feize th eirlyres ; 
Ye fhades of heroes, nobly fl ain, 
b} ighting for your native plain ; 
Sons of war, who wives {ped, 
Bx adicea at your h ead ; 
at yore fouls, return’d to light 
Chafe the welt down Snow don’ 5 ; hei ght, 
Or mufe on blood in caverns drear, 
Or poife in darkfome groves the {pear ; 
Come, behold the radiant flame *, 
That fpeaks the glory of our name. 
On Skiddaw’s fummit mid the fkies, 
Let the blazing pile arife, 
That o’er the mountains, dark in night, 
Wide may itream the glorious light. 
Hark! the huge clefts of Borrow “dale, 
And lonely Derwent’s peaceful vale, 
Repeat the dy ing fufferer’s mournful wail. 
Lo! 1 wild L odore her thundering torrent {tills, 
‘Yo hear the diftant groans roll down the midnight hills. 


Each groan, O vanquifh’d Rome, 
All-mournful knells thy doom. 
In yellow Tiber’s orange fhades 
Czxfar’s pining form fhall lie, 
And calt on diftant Rome a tearful eye, 
And fhuddering feem to hear the clafh of Albion’s blades. 
Revenge fhall hunt your rafhly-daring band, 
To your own viny hills and olive land ; 
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Our barks fhall ride your hoftile main, 
Our fcythed chariots fhake your hateful plain, 
And o’er your feven proud hills gleam many a flaming brand,® 


The fecond fong is, The Captivity of Caradéacus, in which that 
hero is introwiuced in all the majeity of invincible virtue, in the follow. 
ipo en ryetic lines. 


“& 


r. 19. ‘ Thick rofe the lances dyed in Britith gees 
With fear-entrenched limbs and thining mail, 
Their blood-ftain’d plumas ge nodding tO the gale, 
The lords of empire darken’d Albion’s fhore. 

His dreary conquett fhagey, wafte, and rude, 
High from the p row the i! mperial eagle view’d : 
Re neath the proud bird’ s hateful fhade 
Siluria’s capt ir’d prince was laid 
Silent and {till and itern ; the conqueror foe 
Shook at the favage firmnefs of his brow. 
While as the broad keel} plough’d the briny way, 
O’er the pale ¢ liffs, that leflen’d to the fight, 
The bearded bards, in robes of radiant white 
With harps that olitter’d to the orb of day, 
Along “the calm cerulean main 
Pour'd a bold inf piring train ; 
And bade their monarch’s towering foul 
Proudly upborn diidain a toe’s controul, 
As Penmanmaur uplifts its aweful form, 
Affail’d by ocean-waves and Cambria’s mountain form.’ 


In the fequel of this piece, the bards pour forth a fublime pre- 
dittron of the irruption ot oe "Maeno rn nations on the Roman 


empire, and of the victories which the hero would obtain on his 
¢uture return to the earth. 


Pp. 24. © That flame, O patriot prince, fhall glow 

In native luftre on thy martial brow, 

When thou return’it, beneath the beams of day 
‘To animate a kindred clay. 

Then, when thou goeft all terrible to wield 

Trifingis’ blazing taulchion o’er the field ; 

When trom thy awful port the hoft retire, 

Like ftars before the fun’s afcending fire ; 

When thy tal] plumes in all their terro rs rife, 

And flame, like lightning, fiaihes from thy eves; 

Lhen thall our fey ‘thed charios, as of yore, 
Wheel round the e giddy fteep, 


That o werhangs the doen, 


And head! ong roll our foemen to the fhore ; 

Again thal | Druids look fuperior down 

On mortal kings, and awe them witha frown; 

* potent wand fhall wave its magic round ; 

} hrough holy groves the golden axe refound ; 
Ar nd altars, bright with flames, illume 
Another Mona’s folemn gloom. 
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Dyer’s Poemse 


Then to the filent midnight otbs of fire, 
On Moonfhine banks of haunted itreams, 
*Mid grey oaks mellow’d by the night’s wan beams, 
, ‘The bard fhall touch his filver wire, 
And foothe the fleeping wanderer’s fairy dreams : 
While, as the foft fufpended numbers fail, 
Through the tall pines, that up the cavern’d fteep 
Rife midway waving o’er the deep, 
In each foft murmuring gale 
A warrior’s troubled {pirit ieems to moan, 
Or mifery’s wafted form to pour her feeble groan.’ 
Throughout the whole of thefe pieces, the fentiments are roble 
and elevated, and the imagery and diction perfectly fuited to the 
higher fpecies of lyric verfe. The writer is unqueftioaably entitled 
to adiftinguifhed place among modern poets. 


Axr. x1. Poems. By G. Dyer, eB. a. late of Emanuel College, 

Cambridge, 4to. 54 pages. Price 3s. Johnion. 1792. 

Tue poems here prefented to the public, though introduced by the 
author with a modeft acknowledgment that he is by no means fausfied 
with his own performance, have a-kind of merit which entitles them 
to particular attention, At a period when the general tafle in compo- 
fition, and efpecially in verfe, is tending towards that laboured elegance 
which produces obfcurity, 1t is a peculiar pleafure to meet with a poet, 
who, without finking inro profaic feeblenefs, is diftinguifhed by the 
chafte fimplicity of his dition. Mr. Dyer appears, in this refpect, to 
have formed his tafte upon the beit models of antiquity. At the fame 
tume, he judicioufly avoids thofe puerile ornaments, which are by many 
modern poets fo freely borrowed from the ancient mythology, and 
relies, both for his fentiments and imagery, upon truth and mature. 
Iris Mr. D.’s opinion, that our Englith poets have deviated widely 
from the fimplicity of the truth, by an injudicious imitation of the 
ancients, and upon the ground of this idea, has framed the following 
ode. “FP. 2%. 

‘WRITTEN AT FENSTANTON, IN HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


“* A new creation rifes to my fight.’ 
’. ba 
Appison’s Letter to the Earl of Halifax from Italy. 


‘ Though much I love th’ /olian lyre, 
Whofe varying founds beguil’d my youthful day ; 
And ftill inventive fancy loves to {tray 
In fabled groves among th’ Aonian quire ; 
Yet when fair nature’s volume open lies, 
And heav’nly truth pours forth its facred light, 
i. My fong forbears—for let the fun but rife, 
What are the glimmering ftars that cheer’d the lonefome night ? 
* I bid farewell to claffic ground ; 
Ye endlefs labyrinths of. fong*, adicu ! 
For chafter, fairer fcenes now rife to view : 
And the ear drinks in notes of clearer found. 
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No purple Venus round my Hammond’s bow’r, 
No blue-eyed grac es, wanton mirth infufe ; 
The King of = here qeigns no golden fhow’ rt, 
Nor hath his humble bard e’er tipt Cattali: an dews, 


« Yeroh, fweet rofe, fair child of May! 
Th ugh Bacchus ne’es with thee his brow fhall wreathe: . 
Ye tender mvyrtles! though ve ne’er fhall breathe 
On the foft couch that wak’d to am’rous play fT: 
Yet wi I] 1 iteal trom you ser 1¢ richeft iweet, 
Yet fhall your beauties wake no\ vulg ain ; 
Each wild note fhall fome kindred paffion meet, — 
} eV is 


And not a gale that a: diab No to mein vain. 
¢ Say. polith « friend, the motley fow’rs, 
Which fancy ftreaketh in her wanton play, 
Sav, are they bh lt fo fweet, or half fo oay ; 
: . 4 x o « 
As thofe which nature paints in fober hour ! 
And if, thy books exchane’d for rural eafe, 
In art's neat elegance thou deck’ft thy bow'r; 
Ah! what can plesfe it this has nought to pleafe 


Or cheer, if this not cheer, the philofophic hour ? 


¢ Sul] then in HlLammona’s rofcat bow’r, 
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4natole: a Poem on the Birth of Chri. 167 


L1G Dit 

The veriification of thefe pieces, 1s, forthe moft part, very harmo- 
nious; but we accafionally meet with inelegant lines. The laft line 
ia the following, otherwife beautiful ftanza, from an ode to the 
’ ning, ls exceedingly rugged. P. 21. 
~ « And rofy health, for whom fo long, 

Mid fleeplefs nights I’ve figh’d in vain, 
Shall chrow her airy veitment on, 

And meet me on the plain. 


fky ; 


Gay laughing nymph, that loves a moraing 
loves to trip acrofs the fpangled dews ; 
And with her finger dipp’d in brighteft hue 
My faint cheek {] , and cheer my languid eve.’ 
In an animated Ode to Liberty, Mr. D. pays refpect to many hying 
cates jor treedo! 13 the pieces already mentioned, th 
voluine contains odes to f{pring, to pity, and to peace ; a monody on 
the death of a friend: an addreis to the Deity; Balaarn’s pi phefy ; 
Aiteria rocking the cradle da poetical recipe for a cold. 
Ar r. “TI. Anat } - Ore ( “parte mplatiz : V5 71: oF ? hp M 7? ria! ana | y- 
FI ic? 4 WED da: a Pa ‘ Ws OR the Birth ~ Chrij. ly fwea 


Bosks. 4to. 40 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Evans. 
Ty rr tonic | ™ }, hie > {i senyyy Hhiedw intended 21} ,{} > 
HE topies, which this poem reems cChieny mtendec to Vilultrafe, 
re the di . eae s a | a a ee 
are the divine Origin, mtrinne exceiienec, ana blake ph?) erects ot the 


eyityan lemurs . ter CAmnITe by go aryl } : 

coritian relicion. Phe writer compares the material world at mid- 
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nignt With the inteliectuar darknels whica prevailed perore the cnriftian 


#ra; reprefents the rifing ot the fun as an emblem of the appearance 
. - . .* rer . . ~t “7 4 ‘ : . 
of the * fun of righteoutnefs’ in the birth of Chritt; exhibits the in- 
fluence of this heavenly light in difverfing the clouds of prejudice, fu- 


> &) 
o 


peritition, and vice ; delineates the benevoient character of our Saviour; 
relates hiftorically the beneficial effects of chriftianitw ; and draws a 
prophetic piciure of the perfonal and public happinefs, hereafter to be 
enjoyed under the Meffiah’s kingdom. After the numerous unfuc- 
cefstul attempts which have been made by poets of no mean rank on 
this fatred theme, the author of thefe verfes will have fome confola- 
tion, if his poem fhould be thought to fall thort of that clevation of 
fentiment and language, which the fubje¢t requires. 
the following defcription of midnight is poetical. P. 2. 
* "Tis midnight deep :—o’er all the vacant plains 

Thick darknefs fits, and awful ftilnefs reigns. 

The feather’d fongtters of the grove no more 

Chant in fhrill ftrains their am’rous ditties o’er; 

But cold and fhiv’ring on fome friendly fpray, 

In filence pats the cheerlefs hours away.— 

Nor voice nor found obtrudes, but where alone 

The diftant cataraét’s hoarfe and hollow moan 

Echoing provokes the wakeful houfe-dog’s bark, 

While faithful to his charge, amid the dark, 

He views the gliding moon with jealous eye, 

And growls at his own fhadow fitting by. 

Or when from dreary yew, or mould’ring tow’r 
With awful ivy hung, or dufky bow’r, 
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The wailing owl, that ceafelefs all night long, 
“hrieks on the gloom, and plies her hideous fong 3 
Or pau‘ing oft, where glides the lonely flood 

i: peaceitul murmurs to the pendent wood, 

| iny a foothing, many a plaintive ftrain, 

e {weet Philomel laments in vain. 

/ ‘tele is flence, folemn, and profound, 
\iclincholy fpreads her horrors round. 
-jlumbers ; Nature’s felf opprefs’d 

--exerted effort finks to reft, 

Ard nodding o’er her children feems to fhare 

Une common influence, and forget her care.’ 

It is to be regretted, that the pen which could produce fuch verfes 
as the preceding, fhould have written the following profaic lines. P. 16, 
¢ The way to heaven by wretched mortals fought, 

And ah! by fages more erron’ous taught : 

So ftrange, uncertain, difficult and fteep, 

So ftrait, fo intricate, and oft fo deep 

In Fancy’s mazes wrapt,—their followers knew 

No certainty to credit or purfue,— 

Is now fo amply and fo truly fhown, 

That where men err, the error is their own. 

"Tis granted, oft, on either fide there lie 

Some myit’ries puzzling to the curious eye : 

‘Lheie with our paflage feldom interfere, 

And neither fhould, nor can be fathom’d here. 

The end is pointed out—the means t” attain 

That glorious end, to fimpleft minds are plain.’ 


Axt. xitr. The Loufiad, an Herai-Comic Poem. Canto 1¥, By 
Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 23 pages. Price 2s. Symonds. 1792. 
Inptep, friend Peter, this ftory of the loufe grows ftale, and 

thou thyfelf, if rightly we divine, art aware of it; for thy mate, 
though on other themes as vigorous as ever, on this fubject now flags 
and loiters :—Not that we mean to infinuate, that this canto 1s deft 
tute of humour; like every other production from the pen of this din- 
gular genius, it has its ftrokes of pleafantry, and will afford the 
reader amufement. Of what kind will appear from the author's own 
ary ure nt. 

* Morning and majefty get out of bed together—A moft folemn 
and pathetic addrefs to the mufe, with refpect to omens—A fer:ous 
complaint againit the omens for their non-appearance on fo important 
an occafion—The wives and daughters of the cooks feek the palace, to 
encourage their hufbands—A beautitul comparifon of cocks and hens— 
‘The ditmay of the cooks—The natural hiftory of eyes—Mitter 
Ramus enters the kitchen—Mifter Ramus is praifed for dexterity 
in fhaving majefty—Miiter Ramus’s confeguence with majefty {uperior 
to that of great minifters—Mifter Ramus’s namby-pamby name Billy. 
given by majefty—The dread occafioned by Mifter Ramus’s appeat- 
ance amongft the cooks—Mifter Secker, clerk of the kitehen, enters 
in a pafhon—Mifter Secker threatens tremendoufly—A wife of one of 
the cooks nobly anfwers Mifter Secker, and vows oppofition—™1 
secker replies with aftonifhment, vociferation, and threat— ' 

2 heroine $ 
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The Adventures of Telemachus, in Blank Verfe. 169 
heroine’s rejoinder to Mifter Ramus, with much farcafm—Mifter 
Secker groweth very wroth—ftudieth revenge—Prudence appeareth to 
him, and adminiftereth great and wholefome advice—Prudence be- 
calmeth the clerk of the kitchen—A fecond herotne appeareth, fpeech- 
ifeth, and threateneth—flily alludeth to the immenfe wealth of male 
maiefty, and the heaps of diamonds belonging to female majefty—_ 
raifeth her hufband’s cleanlinefs, and denieth a loufe-exiftence in his 
head, and fquinteth at Mifter Secker as the probable owner of the 
animal—Mifter Secker rageth a fecond time—One of the fineft coms 
parifons in the world, between Mitter Secker in a paflion, and a leg 
of mutton and turneps in the pot—The poct paufeth, moralizeth, and 
trembleth at that devil, lately introduced to the world, called equality, 
the enemy of majefty—Some of the fweeteit lines in the world on the 
occafion—Prudence re-entereth to becalm Mifter Secker, by clapping 
her hand on his mouth—An inexprefiibly apt bottle-of-{mall beer 
comparifon—The cook major rifes in wrath, and is very fatirical on 
Mifter Secker—The clerk of the kitchen replies with intrepidity—A 
great deal of good company rufhes into the kitchen—Muifter Secker 
commands filence, and announces the will of his fovereign—' he fove- 
reign eloquently announceth alfo his own will—A fweet and fublime 
comparifon, equal to any thing in Homer.’ 
We felect the follewing lines, p. 18. 
« Again came Prudence, quaker looking form, 
Sweet-humour’d Goddefs, to fupprefs the ftorm, 
Who clapp’d her hands (indeed an a@ uncouth) 
Full on the gaping hole of Secker’s mouth; 
Compreffing thus a thoufand 1ron words, 
Sharp ev’ry foul of them as points of fwords: 
But foon her hands forfook his lips and chin; 
Who own’d the Goddefs, and but gave a grin. 
Thus from a frettul bottle of fmall beer, 
If, mad, the cork fhould leap with wild career ; 
Lo, to the bottle’s mouth the butler flies, 
And with dexterity his hand applies ! 
In vain the liquor buftles ’mid the dome ; 
Jobn quells all fury, and fubdues the foam!’ 


Art. xiv. The Adventures of Telemachas: in Blank Verfe, from the 
French of M. Fenelon, Archbifhap of Cambray. By J. Y. A. Me 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3 Vols. 
izmo, 847 pages. Price 10s. 6d. fewed. Chefter, Fletcher; 
London, Sael. 1791. 


Havina, in our Review for December laft, taken notice of a tranf- 
ation of Telemachus in rhime, and expreficd our general fentiments 
Concerning poetical verfions of a work originally written in profe, we 
fhall be the more brief in our account of the prefent work. Ie differs 
from the tranflation jut referred to, in being written in blank verfe, 
which, in long works, we do not hefitate to pronounce to be always 
preferable to rhime. The tranflator profeffes to have ¢ {pared no pains 
to do juftice to his author, in ftudying not only the genuine fenfe and 
meaning, but in imitating alfo, as far as he was able, the fimplicity, cafe, 
and peripicuity of the original.’ lis opinion is, that the form he has 
OL. XV, N chofen 
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chofen ‘# more pleafing to the ear, more apt to engage the attention, 
and 1 makes a more lively impreffion upon the mind, than a profe tranf. 
lation’. The taftes of men are, os he fays, various; and, in the 
prefent cafe, every reader will be determined by his own.—To affitt 
our readers 1D forming an opmion of the merit of this tranflation, we 

uote a fhort pailage , in which Telemaghus defcribes the beauties of 


be, pt, and the wifdom of its government: p. 35. 


‘ If any charm of pleafure could have mov’d 
Our hearts in forrow funk, and dec ep regret 
For freedom loft ; how might thofe fcenes have charm’d, 
That now furrounded us !—the fertile plains 
Or Egypt ate r'd by athoufand ftreams, 
A green of delights! on either hand 
Fair, ftately cities rifing tothe view, 
Delig! itful villas, cultivat ted helds 
That wat ew ith golden crops, year after year, 
With inexhaulible fertility 4 
Meadows with flocks and herds diverfified, 
Hufbandmen bending under loads of fruit, 
‘hat bounteous nature from her copious horr 
in rich abundance pour’d! and all around 
Shepherds that taught each echo to repeat 
The liquid melody of their vocal reeds! 
Happy that pring ‘e, faid Mzxtor, whofe delight 
Is in his people’s happinefs and love! 
Whofe laws Stes ithe wif lom and benevolence ! 
Stull, as his people taite the fruit, of peace, 
‘They feel their happinefs deriv’: from him. 
i ever it fhould pleafe th’ immortal powers 
‘To place you on your royal father’s throne, 
Tis thus, TrLEMACHUS, you ought to ot 
Be this your wifdom ; gain your people’ s love 
And love t! em as a father loves his children. 
Blett with the fweets of plenty v and of pe ace, 
Then th: - they fay, with gratitude and j JOY, 
*"Tisthus the * king delights to make us happy _ 
Thofe bin gs, whofe only aim is to be fear’d, 
‘To force their pe -ople to fubmit, like flaves, 
‘Lo bafe oppreilion, arbitrary power, 
Are juftly ttil'd the fcourges of mankind. 
They’ re fear’d, ’tistrue, and fo far gain their ends : 
But dark diftruft, revenge, and deadly hate, 
Stull — in ary people’s breafts, fuch kings 


ait Have? im an ijui rd people more to fear, 
£’en than their pe ple have to fear from them.’ 
; ? - ° . , ° . y . , 
it mult not be omitted, that this work has, in 1 part, the /prz imatur of 


the late Dr. a It will pro bably,’ fays the scantiseet * be 
ho ria infiderable { éti On fo t! he reader to be informe d, th att he late 
celebrated Dr. Samu st Johnfon* » havi ing perufed the two firft books 


@®as pleaied toe prefs his a ippr Jstietein'* 
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Courtenay of the French Revelution. 47% 
A Poetical and Philfophical Effay on the French Revolutions 


ART. XV. ? _" 
Addrefjed to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 400. 39 pages. Price 
as. Ridgway. 1793+ 
Tur author of this poem, Mr. Courtenay, a zealous friend of li« 

herty, exults in the victories of France, becaufe the againit 


defpoti{m, and reprobates the doctrine that would authori e their ex- 
termination, as a profcribed race. Mr. Burke’s political logic he ex 
pofes to ridicule, in a bold ftrain of fatire, which does great credit to 
his poetical talents. Of this, as well as of the fee fpiri: with which 
the piece is written, the following lines willafford a fpecimen, pp. Ile 
« But lo! imperial chiefs with vengeful ire, 

Againft a people’s peace, and rights confpire ; 

Waris their royal game, a realm the prize*, 

Men are but counters, in the tyrants eyes. 

—Lath’d to maneeuvre with habitual fkill, 

Fight without caufe, and without paffion kill, 

Drill’d to machines, their fervile bands advance, 

With fire and {word to tame difloyal France. 

To ftamp the wrath of kings to after-times, 

And watle the beauty of her genial climes, 

There, golden fruit to {weet luxuriance grows, 

The various vine in vivid clufters glows. 

There, bounteous crops enrich the happy fwain, 

And tell th’ incipient blifs of Freedom’s reign. 

—Can fervile bands republicans control, 

And quell their new born energy of foul ? 

In vain, proud Auftria her whole force combines, 

Her trench they ftorm, and force her boatted lines. 

She yields, the flies, defpait and fhame her guide, 

Shorn of her beams, and fall’n her crefted pride. 

‘The gothic tower, thus rear’d in ages paft, 

One moment finks, beneath the lightning’s blaf, 


‘ Thro’ every breaft heroic ardour runs, 
All feel alike, when nature ranks her fons ; 
The patriot foldier pants for public praife, 
And France revives the fame of ancient days. 
Man, equal man, no vain diftinétion knows, 
With pride he thinks, with energy he glows. 
Republic valour every bofom fires, 
Republic virtue every foul infpires : 
‘Thus Greece renown’d, repell’d the barbarous hofts, 
That Perfia pour’d in torrents on her coafts,’ 
We add the following eulogy on Voltaire. Pp. 18. 
* When o’er the land, fad fuperftition threw 
Her gloom, and ting’d Religion with her hue, 
Voltaire arofe ;—wit’s polith’d thafts he fped, 
The loves and graces hover’d o’er his head ; 
eco emtaonendlpecmt 


. . . ° ° . 
as Lé: Souverains jouent les provinces, et les hommes font les jetons 
payeat, D'ewwres Pifthumes de Fred. LI, Roi de Pruffe. T. 2. p. 2146 
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The tender mufes every verfe infpire, 
To themes fublime attun’d his lofty lyre ; 
Virtue and Brutus trod the wonde ring Rave, 
And Rome’s free {pirit fir'd a fervile age. 
Sportive, yet keen, his laughing fatire flows, 
His fcornful ridicule fham’d reafon’s foes ; 

Till indignation fir’d each generous breatt, 
And mitres, cowls and priet!s became a jett; 
E v’n vengeful bigotry was taughtto feel, 

« And periecetion mourn’d her broken wheel.” 

Withendlefs fame, his glorious toils are paid, 

And grateful honours glad th’ ilufirious thade.’ 


Art. xvi. A Speech at the Whig Club; or a Great Statefran's com 
c vp ition of Lis Political Principl a WH ith Notes Criti al ome Ext lana- 
go» . ‘An Anfr ver to Two Letters figned *© Hon. Si. Andrew S?. Toh @, 

! Robert Adair ;” pub seed in the maerains Chronicle of Monday, 

D.. cember 10, 1792. 4 Confoling Epiftle to Mr, F—, o bis late Ac- 
cident. An Admonttory Epifile i to the Honourable Thomas Enfh Kine, At. 
foruey General to his Royal H: ighnefs the Pris nce of Wales. A Poi t/c ript t 
the Adm Ory Epi, A] ° ooo “Bic s Wi ig, a Tale. All ' pub foed orig I 
willy inthe Sun. 42050 42 pages. Price 2s.6d. Southern. 1792s 
Or the pieces that met this medley, it is not enough to fay, 
that they have no claim to be refcued from that oblivion, into which 
they would have naturally funk in the public print in which, as the 
title informs US, they firft appeared. It mait be added, that they 
abound with the groflett mifreprefentation of fome of the molt con- 
fitent and illufirious friends of the Briufh conftitution; mi ifreprefent- 
ation, adapted to impreis upon the public mind the dange rous opinion, 

that every friend of reform, 1n the higher as well as lower clafles, 1 

a difloyal fubjeét, and a promoter of mobs and infurrections. 


Aer. xvir. Dramatic Pie CCS, from the German. . The Sifer ; a 
Drama, by Goethe, Author of the Sorrows of Werter. ~ i. The Com 
CTLTI ‘a } a Fath: r Tw’ uth faa + Chi! STEN, by Ge e/ne r, Auth OT of the Deatt 


of Abel. ssi. Lhe Set of Horfes, @ Dramatic Piece, by Emdorf. 
Svo. 218 pages. 4s. Cadell. 1792, 


"luz names of Goéthe and Ge {ner will be a fufficient recommenda 
tion of the two former of thefe pieces. ‘The third is one of che mol 
admired little comedies of the German ftage, and was a peculiar t 
vourite of the late king of Pruffia. 

The fiory of the Sitter, is, perhaps, one of the moft fi mple t hat was 
ever trufted upon the theatre, yet in the hands of Goétthe it produces 
a wonderful effect: its delicate touches of feutiment and paifion fup- 
ply the want of plot and incident. Marianne is the daughter o 
Charlotte, who, at her death, entrufted her to her admirer M liam; 

with him Marianne lives as his fifter ; they contraét a mutual attach 
ment, which, on the fide of Marianne, vafles for~fiiterly ffeftioe. 
On her receiving an offer of marriage fraps Villiam’s friend, an eelait- 

Jrmens tates place, and the termination is a happy marriage. This 
artle's tale is told in the pureft language of nature, without a fingle 


artitcial decoration or ftage-contrirance, yet it leaves the reader . 
r 
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ed and delighted. We can make no extracts; for any detached 
rtion of the piece w ould lofe its effect. 

“The fecond piece is a moral converfation, held by a father in his 

illnets with his children, on the danger of difregarding the laws. ‘The 

father relates the particulars of a caie, in which his mind fuftained a 


violent ftrugyle het ‘een the oppofite claims of juitice and compaflion, 
and in which he determined, that virtue requires a {trict adherence to 
the fettled laws of fociety refpecting property, even when that adhe- 
rence may interfere with the rc slonalile expectations of the neceffitous. 
The dialogue, at the fame time that it is fufficiently lively and 
amufing, ttrong ely inculcates the principles of honour and integrity. 

The third Le ‘ce exhibits with much humour, and feveral ftrokes of 
wit, the characters of an honeft old fportfman, who thinks of no- 
thing bat his d gs and his game ; a low-bred woman of quality, whofe 
t objeéts ar » her drefs and hertable; an affected fine gentleman ; 
and a man of "fabiion, who exchanges his intended bride Tor a fet of 
horfes. The following fcene, in which the baronefs gives her in- 
ftructions to Bertrand, the maitre d’hotel, is amufing. P. 108, 

‘ Barmne/s.—My dear Bertrand, what anxiety I am in, when every 

hing is fo arranged, fo perfetily well arranged, ] flatter my felf ; 
is now two oO clock, and count Reitbahn 1s not arrived. 

‘ Bertrand.—Yeople in town, my lady, rife late, and he has a 
pretty | long journey to make. 

* Bar nejix—But I have a note from my fifter, that he left town this 
mornit ga be rout fix o’clock. 

‘ Bertranda—He fhould have been here thea feveral hours ago. 
- inderitand the eount generally drives hard; his horfes are excel 
cnt. 

* Barone/s,—I am terribly afraid fome accident has happened to 
him; and not o niy to him, but to his companion. He brings with 
im a tri¢ ~ of the higheft eminence and fathion : of fuch eminence 
and fafhion, that J fhould be afraid to receive him, had I nota perfect 
confidence * ‘the wifdom of my meafures, and the fidelity of your 
execution of the ‘Me 

* Bertrand.—W ith your ladyfhip’s tafte and knowledge one might 
receive an emperor, 


2) 


Larine/se—Y es, 1 believe he will find things in a ftile of excel- 


"3 th 


_* Bertrand.—With your ladyfhip’s gracious permiffion, may I afk 
S name of this noble cueft ? 

* Baro one /$. —He is a ‘gentleman, Ww ho, during the four weeks he has 
been returned from Paris, has made fome noife among the bean monde. 
—He gives the tox in every thing.—Such talents, fuch accomplith- 
ments! He has invented a new button for the men, and had the 

chief hand in the laft elegant head-drefs for the ladies. —Befides, 
he is {uch a literary character. He has written two delighttul cha- 
rade:, and filled up the Bouts rimez in the lait Mercure Galant. 

* Bertrand.—He mutt be an incomparable fine gentleman » Will your 
lac ‘yhip have the condefcenfion to tell me his name? 

* Baronefr,—The Count de Narciffe. 

* Bertrand.—1 have had the honour to hear him frequently men- 
tioned. His father left hima very large fortune. 

Barone) .—Paris has ruined him a little; but then it has made 


im fo charmi: ng a man—given him fo exquifite a2 tafte.— You have 
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taken care, I hope, that the ragouts are feafoned to a feruple.—Theg 
as to the ettablifhment—are there not two laced liveries that don’t wait 
at prefent? 

‘ Bertrand,—Yes, my lady. 

© Baronefi.—1 would not have them unemployed; fo put them on 
the gardener’s two lads, and let them wait at table, 

© BRer:rand.—Y our lacy (hip’s idea is admirable; it fhall be imme. 
diately put in execution. 

© Barone/s—Thomas, the baron is a fportfman; the ftable boye 
may walt as proveurs. 

© Bertrand.—TVhe fugeeftion is worthy of your ladyfhip, Yet, I'm 
afraid, there is a fmall objection; they will fmell of the ftable, 

‘ Bavronefi.—Oh! we fhall burn frankincenfe during dinner, 

« Bertrand.—Y our iadythip 1s fo ingentous, 

‘ Bavone/s.—Buat we mul p.riume the ftable too on account of my 
fon-in-law,—I fhall fend you a bunch of lavender for the purpofe. So 
much for two of the fenfes; but there is a third that 1 with alfo to 
provide for, We muit have mufic while we fit at table. 

© Bertrand.—Mutic, my lady. 

« Baronefs—Yes, mutic ; that will be fomething peculiarly my owa 
tafte. 

©‘ Bertrard.—~Ilf we could find muficians. 

© Baio fi.—Thev mutt be all my own people ; no hired performers, 
There was en excelient tabor- pire at the la tair in the village ; thefe 
with the ousd fidler and the lame bafs that played at the gardener’s 
wedding. 

‘ Bertrand.—Your ladyfip has fuch refources,—they fhall be 
ordered immediatel..—They play’d the minuet de la cour incompae 
tably, only they could not quite mafter the gavot. 

‘ Baronefi.—Vhe gavot is vulgar, and mutt be Ieft out let them 

ut in its place one of their beit jigs ;—they play’d a jig fo admr 
ably, that 1 had almott torgot my dignity, and danced to it myfelf. 
—The fchoolmaiter tgo fings an excellent fong,—let him be fum 
moned. 

‘ Bertrand.—The concert will be incomparable, my lady. 

© Baroncfi.—The occafion calls for fomething fuperb;—I truft to 
your diligeme. (£xit Bertrand.)’ 

We incet with feveral Scotticifms in the courfe of the tranflation ; 
a as, ** won’t you caufe them remove the hares;—** he was. 0 

umane as tO fee me the length of your ftable-door ;""—** they know 
¢/moft nothing,” &c. 


Agr. xvint. Columbus, or a World Difeevered. An Hiftorical P lays 
As it is performed at the 1 heatre-Royal, ‘Covent Garden. By Thomas 
Morton, of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8v0. 66 
pages, Price 1s. 6d. Miller. 1792, 


THovues a fpecies of dramatic wnting, which has the fanétion of 
Shakeipeare’s name, Cannot be wholly rejeéted, it mutt be allowed that 
the A:forica! play, which reprefents a courfe of events without regar 
to any of the unities of the drama, and which brings the buikin 
the fock upon the ftage together, is a dificult undertaking. With- 


eut entering upon a general difguifitjon on the effential requifites o 
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this kind of theatrical exhibition, we may be allowed to fay, concerning 
the prefent piece, that it is not without glaring defeéts. The inci- 
dents are indeed well calculated to captivate the {pectator’s imagina- 
tion; and the effect has been very ag ee: heightened by the 
{plend id decorations of the exhibition. ‘Lhe pathetic tale of Alonzo 
and Cora, w “ ich the author has borrowed from Marmontel’s Incas, 
has great merit, and 1s happily introduced. ‘The chara¢ter of Cojum- 
bus 1s fupported with dignity, though fearcely allowed fuffictent bufi- 

nefs in the pl. ay; but the unity of time is grofsly violated, by fuppo- 
fing him du ring the re pre fentation to vilit Sp alD ‘and to return. Jhe 
Indian chiefs are not without characteriftic features ; ; and Herbert is an 

hy oneit Enghith man, whofe brave actions enliven the piece. But both 


Herbert and the reft of the comic characters abound with fentiments 


and language very incongruous to the general f{pirit of the piece, and 
often totally inconfiflent with their relpective fituations. What can 
be more abt ae (han, by way of introducing traps for applaufe from | 


the audience, to make Herbert entertain an Indian girl with defcrip- 
tions of Englith women, containing allufions which it is impoflible 
fhe fhould underftand. For example, when Nelti fays, ‘I fuppofe 
Enelith women, armed with ipears, climb the mountains, and dettroy 
he wild bull;’ Herbert replies, ‘ No my dear, our Englifh women 
find prettier amufement in encouraging the breed of horned cattle.” 
The characters of the ign e and law yer are full of impropricties 
of the fame kind. With refpect to the language, the higher parts 
of the play are written in a kind of me afured profe, which might 
with very little difficulty be converted into blank verfe, as 1n the fol- 
lowing folil quy. P. che 

Alonzo. Still mutt 1 wander near thefe awful walls, uncertain of 

my fate,-—~'Tho ugh days and w ate pafs on, yet nought I gain from 
lens gthened time, | but added woe.—Suill, Res I tremble for her life! 
And were my mind relieved from 1 tht t ditracting fear, what comfort 
even then could reach me—The treafure of my {oul’s immured in yor 
impenetrable fhrine—buried for ever in that grave of youth and 
beauty. —Where can I find a thou; ght of ought but wretchednefs’— 

Frec quent and abrupt tranGitions from tus ftately language to the 
failarity of comedy, offend the ear. But the greatett fault of this 
piece is {till to be met itioned ; which is, its departure from hiftorical 
truth in circumftances of the firft Jmportance. ‘To make Columbus 
irt land in Peru, inftead of the ifland of St. Salvadore, was a freedom 
which no dramatic ex igencs could juitify. Shakefpeare himfelt never 


took fuch bold liberties i in his hiftorical plays. 


Arr. xrx, Supt in aad, a Comic Qpera, in three A&s. As pete 
Jorm 4 at the Theatre-Re yal, Covent- Garden, with the greatc Ap- 
plauje. Written by Thomas Hurlftone. 8vo, 67 pagess Price 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 


THERE is little of nove Ity in the plot of this piece ; it is nothing 
more than the common tale of a faithful lover arriving juft in time to 
fave his charmer from a difagreeable connexion, into which fhe is 
forced by the avarice and vanity of her parents. The performance is 
not, however, deftitute of merit. The incidents are natural, and the 
N 4 rural 
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sural fcenery is pleafing. Several of the chara¢ters are ftrongly marked 

with pec uliar traits of comic humour. Sir Solomon Oddly, a wealthy, 
but ignorant cit, who, having accepted the hononr of knighthood at 
a royal caudle drinking, returns to his ftudy, to write ¢ Memoirs of 
the court of Aldermen, with a parallel between Plutarch’s lives and 
thofe of the lord mayors of London.” Lady Oddiy, whofe firft 
objet, in marrying her daughter, is to gratify her own vanity ina 

rand gala. Dr. Camomile, wae, having made an immenfe fortune 
by tathionable prattice, choofes to double it by marrying an heirefs, 
and mafter Stave, the parifh clerk, a character abounding v with oddity, 
We tranfcribe the following humourous fcene between lady Oddly 
and Dr. Camomile. p. 23. 

‘« Lady Oddly. Why, William, Roger, Peter! a, throw open 
the iarge to ine doors into the garden, or I fhall faint: for I profefs 

1p 


the unpolite behaviour of this pe ‘rverfe girl has nearly flung me into 
hrferics. 
« Door. Will your la’fhip accept of my arm, and pleafe to regale 


yourolfactory nerves by partic ‘ipating of this quinteflence ;—’tis deli- 
cately prepared, from a prefcription of my own, at the exprefs requeft 
ot the dat hefs of Dimple. 

¢ Lady Oddly. O, you are too good, Sir;—the creature’s want of 
breeding has, i i ‘e given me an iminenfity of ennui. 

¢ Dector. Your la’fhi ip’ 5 politefle, I fee, is confpicuous even in the 
choice ot vo ur indil ifpo fitions— 

« Lady Oddly, Choice of my indifpofitions! 

¢ Door. Ur ndoubtedly, no woman of quality would deign for a 
moment to be ind ndifpofed from any caufe incidental to her inferiors— 

* Lady Oddly. Really 

* Door. Certainment ~-Why there is my charming patient, lady 
Spadilla Languifh, has a routine of derangement—for particular noons, 
as regularly as fhe © gives her routes and card parties at night. 

‘ — tg How new and fanciful! 

‘ . Perfectly fo :—it 1s quite genteel now to flip on a pleafing 
it difpostion with the morning d-/abille, and be completely reftored 
to health the inftant it is thrown afide for full drefs. 

‘ Lady Oddly, Well, 1 proteft I am charmed with the delicacy of 
the shor ght: Snell really don’t think I fhall fuffer a moment’s health to 
intrude again before tix o’clock in the evening; whilft the fafhion 
lafts—but furely this delightful invention muft be a fevere ftroke on 
the emoluments of you gentlemen of the college. 

« DoGor. Quite ike reverfe! why your La’thip would fearcely be- 
lieve that I rattled out no Jefs than fix fetts of wheels in the courfe of 
J. winter, merely in taking fees from my fair patients; when, in 
fact, the fovereign remedies for their feveral complaints, were green 
fruit at breakfait, to remove a pain at the ftomach ; a crowded Opera, 


Or i Ball j~rOQOM, TO lower a fever; and a pei tit fo upe, at th ree o’clock 


inthe morning, to prevent indigeition! Lord, the diforder would be 


not! n gw itho uta dottor 
* Lady Oddly. tiow delightful! 
* Dodor. Yes, the very quinteffence of the ton—The whole ante- 
c:'uvian mede of practice is now nearly abolifhed, and your La’thip’s 
very humble fervant may be faid to condu@ the heali ing art in the firit 
file of modern refinement, 
Lady 
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¢ Lady Odd/y. But you feel the pulfe as ufual, I fuppofe, dottor? 

« Dofor. What, feize the delicate hand of a lady, according to the 
old favage cuftom of the grizzle-wigg’d fchool?—O, no, your 
la’thip—vox * an contraire / F 

« Lady Oddly, Why how do you manage it? 

« Do#er. If it’s a nervous cafe, which we term a fpafmodic affec- 
tion, I fet me down with my fair patient to a party at picquet, and 
contrive it thus—Quinte Major in Hearts, Ma’am, fays I, I fancy are 
cood for fifteen—yes, fir, with fofteft fenfibility, fays fhe—three 
kings are eighteen—then laying my two fingers on her lovely writt, 
1 go deliberately on—nineteen—twenty—twenty-one—telling the 
fluctuation of my patient’s pulfe, with the variation of my own game— 
till the dear creature is either repiqued, or capotted, 

‘ Lady Oddly. What an adinirable idea! 

¢ Dodger. Quite fo, 

AIR XII. 

« Were old Galen to rife 

From Elyfium below, 
Of modern complaints 

So little he’d know, 
That amaz’d at the change, 

And ftruck dumb with furprife, 
He’d foon hurry back, 

Nor believe his own eyes. 


¢ For phyfic’s exploded, fo alter’d the trade is, 
And wou’d you but know how I pleafe all the ladies ; 
1 prefcribe a court drefs, a route or a ball, 
A play or an opera, or may be all; 
Firft couple lead down—’twill do i can tell, 
Crofs over—back again—now my lady is well. 
« Let fools their old nonfenfe 
Still folemnly broach ; 
While they trudge it on foot,— 
I loll in my coach ; 
‘They may pore o’er old books, 
And inceffantly toil ; 
Be theirs the dull tafk, 
Mine—Fa/fbion and Hoyle. 
For phyfic’s exploded, &c. &c. 
* Lady Oddly. Charming! What a difference there is, Doétor, be- 
tween you and Old Potion, our blind apothecary ! 
: Deter. «* The blind apothecary!” (Acftating) Yes, madam, I 
believe there is fome little difference between us (affeGedly). 
* Lady Oddly. Oh! Ihave no patience with my little tatielefs huffey, 
for being blind to fuch {uperlative merit. 
‘ Daétor. Indeed (viewing himfelf affe&edly) 1 do think mifs Aue 
gulla’s optics are not the cleareft. 
b * Lady Oddly. But I’m determin’d the thall comply, and be rendered 
‘“ppy even againft her will :—the wedding mutt pofitively take place 
to morrow mortting, or all my feftoens of flowerets will be faded, and 
the beauty of my gala utterly deftroyed. 


* Lecter, 1 honor your la’fhip’s refolution! 
. Lady 
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‘ Lady Oddly, And now, dear do¢tor, will you favour me, by takin 
a turn round the grounds, whach I flatter mvyfelf your fine tafte will 
approve :—by this time the ruftic artifts mutt have nearly compleated 
their works, and will wait tor me to direct them in the fnifhing touch 
to their decorationsés 

« Lower. 1 attend your la’fhip to witnefs the happicf combina. 


= ’ 
hions. 


Arr. xx. The Narcatic, and Private Theatrical:, tuo Dramatic Pieces, 
By James Powell, of the Cuftom-Houfe. 8vo. 67 pages, 
Price zs. 6d. Symonds. 

Tre firft of thefe pieces, formed upon the Spanith plot of a young 
wanton wife, whofe gallant has the misfortune to drink a narcotic 
inftead of a bottle of wine, and to be entombed in a cheft, is more 
indebted four its effe¢t to the narcotic and the cheft, than to the 
wit or humour of the characters. Neverthelefs it is well enough cale 
culated to raife a Jaugh. 

In the fecond piece, the rage for private theatricals is ridiculed 
with fome fpirit. The confufion which this paffion brings into the 
houfe of a worthy alderman, as well as into his lady’s head, is well 
de(cribed. 

Arr. xxt. Lhe Prifoner: a Mufcal Romance, in three A&s. Fir 
med by bis MapeRy’s Company from the Theatre-Royal, Drury. 

King’s-1 beatre, Leymarket, on Thurfday, October 18, 


7 ‘ >. . "Ke 
z3Q2. Ove, 20 pages. Price 1s. Lowndes, 
. } a ee oe t 9 ~ 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Ant. xxrr. Clonzalce of C rdoua: or, Grenada Reconque! ‘J. Now 
frit tranilated trom the brench of M. Florian, In 3 Volumes, 
izmo. 720pages, Price gs. fewed. Johnfon. 1793. 

Tre literary reputation, which Mr. Florian has acquired by his 
Noma Pompihus, will not be diminifhed by his Gonzalva of Cor- 
cova. This is a work, that will not be loft in the general mafs 
of thofe feeble productions of fancy and fentiment, which, for want 
fufhcient lamina of genius and learning, are born and perifh in 
a day. ‘lhe writer has not, like moft of our modern novellifts, 
contented himfelt with the extemporaneous effufions of his imagi- 
nation, however vigorous; but has, with great induftry, provided 
materials tor his work by ftudying the hiftory of the people, whofe 
chara¢icr and manners it was his purpofe to delineate. In order to 
gain a correct acquaintance with the Moors. of Spain, whofe hiftory 
is liule Known, Mr. I. informs his readers, that he has confulted the 
Spanifh hiftorians, thofe Arabian writers which have been tranflated, 
and the collections of various learned men. He has alfo ftudied the 
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manners of the Moors in Spanifh romances, in thofe of the ancient 
Caftilians, and in manufcripts and memoirs fent him from Madrid. 

In the firft volume of the prefent work, the author gives a briet bu 
maiterly {ketch of the hiftory of the Moors; recording their principal 
revolutions, and tracing a model of their charatter and manners, 
in order to enable his reader to difcriminate, among his fictions, the 
truths which ferve as their foundation.—-We have never feen the 
great events in the hillory of the Moors fo clearly ftated as in this 
volume. At the fame time that it is drawn up with the precifion of 
a journalit, it difcovers the intelligence of a philofopher, and the ele- 
gunce of a polite {cholar.—-This fummary hiftory 1s diy ided into four 
principal epochs. The firit extends from the conquelts of the Arabians 
at the end of the fixth century, to the eftablifhment of the Ommuiades at 
Cordova. Vhe fecond comprehends the reigns of the Caliphs of the 
Weft. In the third is colle¢ted the little that is known of the diftcrent 
{aller kingdoms, raifed on the ruins of the Caliphate of Cordova. The 
fourth involves the hiftory of the fovereigns of Grenada, to the final ex- 
pultion of the Moors in the 17th century.—From the fourth divifion 
we extraét that part of the hiftory, on which the fubfequent fiction is 
rincipally founded, the fiege of Grenada. VoL. 1, p. 182. 

‘ Finally, there remained to the Moors but the folitary city of 
Grenada. There Boabdil ftill reigned ; and this miferable prince 
exafperated by his troubles, turned his rage againft his fubjects, 
whom he ruled with rigour. ‘Thekings of Caitille and Arragon, not- 
withitanding their pretended alliance with this feeble monarch, fent 
to him to put into their hands his capital, agreeably to the private 
agreement they affirmed he had made with them, boabdil exclaimed 
againtt this pertidy ; but complaining was now ill-umed, it became 
hin to fight or renounce his crown, It mutt be confeiled that the 
Moorifh king took the nobleft part; he determined to defend him- 
felt. berdinand, at the head of an army of fixty thoufand imen, 
the choice of the two kingdoms, advanced to betiege Grenada in 


the year 1491, On the gth of May. ‘This great city, | have already 
remarked, was defended by flrong ramparts, flanked by a thoufand 


and thirty towers, and by a number of works heaped one upon an- 
other. Al] that remained of thefe brave warriors attached to thei 
country, their religion and their laws, united themfelves in its walls. 
D«{pair encreafed their force ; and under any other chief than Boab- 
dil this defpair might have preferved them. But this prince, alike 
teeble and ferocious, upon the leaft fufpicion, or the flighteit proof, 
caufed the moft faithful of his adherents to perifh under the hands of 
the common executioner. He was equally hated and defpifed by the 
people of Grenada, who nicknamea him Zogoybi, or the Little King. 
All the tribes of Grenada, and that of the Abencerrages in particular, 
were difcouraged and difconcerted. The miniiters of law and of re- 
ligion predi¢ted aloud the end of the empire of the Moors, as it was 
oaly the horror which they entertained for the Spanifh yoke which 
at all kept together a people incenfed equally againit their cnemies and 
their monarch. 

‘ The troops of Ferdinand, on the contrary, intoxicated with their 
paft fuccefs, confidered themfelves as invincible, and imagined they 
were proceeding to certain vi€tory. They faw themfelves com- 


manded by chiets whom they adored, Ponce de Leon saat or 
allk, 
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Cadix, Henry de Guzman re of Medina Sidonia, Mendora, 
Acuilar, Villena, and, above all, Gonzalva de Cordova, with many 
other famous captains, followed their victorious fovereign. Ifabella, 
whofe qualities comma: aded efleem, whofe grace and affability con- 
ciliated love, attended the camp with the Infant t, her children, and 
the moft brilliant court w hich was then in Europe. This great queen 


accommodated to circumftances her temper, which was naturally {e- 
vere, and mingled with military labours, feftivals and amufements. 
"Tournaments che ed the toils of combat, illuminations, dances, 


games, occupied every fummer evening, in that climate fo delightful, 
Habella prefided over all; a word trom her mouth was a recompenfe 
for every thing ; a look from her made the meaneft of the foldiers a 
hero. Plenty reigned in the camp, joy and hope animated every 
heart. whilft, among the Grenadians, mutual animofities, general 
confternation, znd the certainty of wanting provifions, had trozen the 
courage of them all. 

« Lhe fiege continued almoft nine months. Ferdinand did not 
attempt an affault _— a place fo well forufied. After watting 


. 


the environs, he ited pat ten tly till famine fhould oblige Grenada 
to furrender. 3: atistied M ‘th thundering on the ramparts, wi ith repel- 
ling the frequent forties of the Moors, he engaged in no decifive ac- 
on § pa concluded every day with fome advant tage over an enemy 
which could not efcape him. An accident in the night fet fire to 


BE bella” s tent, and a conflagration deftroyed all the camp. Boabdil 
did not avail , imfelf of it. The queen wifhed that in the place of the 
camp which had been burn ed, a city fhould be ereéted, in order to 
convince the Muflelmen that the fiege never fhould be raifed. This 


lea, great and wondertul, worthy che genius of Ifa bella a, Was Com- 
pleared in eighty days. ‘The Spaniards fet tled themfelves in this city, 
which was regularh furrounded by walls. It ftill remains and bears 
the name of Sania Fé, given it by this pious queen. Ar length, 
pretied by tamine, a gi et Vv beaten in the flip hter tkirmuithes 
which conftantiy took place under the walls, abandoned by Africa 
which made no attempt to fuccour them, the Moors perceived the 

f furrendering. Gonzalva de Cordova was entruited with 
the commitlion of regulating the articles of capitulation. 


it was determined that the people of Grenada fhould acknowle dge 
Ferdinand and Habella for their fovereigns, as well as their fucce ors 
on the throne of Caftille; that they fhould reftore, without ranfom, 
all ehriitian priloners ; that the Moors, in poffefion of their own 
laws, meee preferve theirc uftoms, judges, a portion of their moiques, 
and the unrettrained exercife of their religion : that they might keep 
or fell Ae ir effects, retiring to Atrica or wherever elfe they thought 
proper ; ba: that the Caft Millian s fhould never compel them to leave 
t Boabdil th ait ! enjoy, in Alpuxares, a rich and extenfive 
Gomain to manage as ce thoug! it proper. 

* This was the cay pit itulatic yn, which the Spaniards but ill obfervec. 
Boabdil executed th is fome days before the time agreed upon, having 
learn dt that his people, incited by the i imans, wifhed to break the ne- 
i ciation, an T bury ‘themfelves in the ruins of Grenada. The wretched 
king hatene d to deliver to the Caftilhians Albayzin and Alhambra ; 
he then hattened to prefent the keys to Ferdinand, and entered the 
cit; no more. Soon afterwards, followed by his family and a {mall 

number 
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number of attendants, he took the road to the melancholy domain 
which was given him for akingdom, Arrived at mount Padul, from 
vhich Grenada was vilible, he gave it a laft look, and his eyes were 
hathed in tears. My fon, exclaimed his mother Aixa, you may well 
weep like a woman, Over a throne you knew not how to defend like 
man, This unhappy man could not long live as a fubject in the 
country where he had governed ; he foon afterwards pafled over inte 
Africa, and was fiain in battle. 

« Ifabella and Ferdinand made their entrance into Grenada, Jan. 2, 
1392, amidft the clamour of artillery and the fhouts of the military. 
The city feemed deferted; the Moors, concealed in their houfes, 
tied from the fight of their conquerors, concealing their tears and 
their defpair. ‘The fovereigns went in folemn procefflion to the grand 
mofoue, which was transformed into a church, where they returned 
thanks to the deity for their extraordinary fuccefs. Whilft they were 
difcharging this ptous daty, the count of ‘Tendilla, the new governor 
of Grenada, fixed the triumphant crofs, the ftandard of Caftille and 
St. James, upon the higheft tower of the Alhambra. 

«Thus fell this famous city, and thus ended the power of the 
Moors in Spain, after it had exifted feven hundred and eighty-two 
years, from the conqueft of ‘Tarik.’ 

The fi€titious part of this work, contained in the fecond and third 
volumes, exhibits Gonzalva of Cordova with great fplendour, in 
the feveral characters of a hero, a lover, and a friend.—As a Aers, 
he pertorms exploits, which might rival the fame of the Macedonian 
conqueror. He refcues a Moorith princefs {rom a band of fierce bare 
barians, who fall at his feet. In combat, he fucceflively encounters 
and deteats three Moors, his rivals. At his return to the army of 
Ferdinand and Lfabella, by whom he had been fent on an embaily to 
the court of Fez, the army exults, like the Greeks on the return of 
Achilles. In battle, he carries deftru¢tion before him; in prifon, and 
chains, his fortitude never forfakes him, In the capture of Grenada, 
after dealing {laughter around him, with invincible prowefs, he fixes 
the Caftillian ftandard on the rampart of the city; and he clofes the 
triumph with a fingle combat, in which, with the fiercenefs of 3 
lion, he meets and dubdues an African chief, who had been his 
rival. As a dover, Gonzalva’s paffion is pure, ardent, and fublime. 
Enamoured with a moorifh lady, who afterwards appears to be the 
princefs whom he had refcued, and the filter of the moorifh king, 
the gratitude of the fair Zulima attaches her to her deliverer, and 
fhe relates to him the origin of the calamities of Grenada, with many 
particulars re{pecting the moorifh court. The protratted tale, with 
other tender circumttances, as in the loves of Aineas and Dido, con- 
firms their mutual pailion. Love infpires Gonzalva with ardour in 
his heroic achievements; and at length, after encountering many 
dangers, his fidelity is rewarded with conjugal felicity. As a friend, 
Gonzalva had from bis childhood been united in affection to Lara, a 
vouth educated in the fame city; and the fame camp with him(elf, 
Entirely devoted to each other, they vie in expreffions of difinterefted 
and generous attachment: when Gonzalva is configned to deftruction, 
Lara interpofes to fave him ; and a combat of friendfhip enfues, re- 
dembling thac of Damon and Pythias, - 
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The ftory is throughout happily conceived; and, if it fometimes 
lean towards the improbable, it never fails to be interefling. The 
moorifh chara¢ter, 1n which the valour, generofity, and courtefy of 
the knights of kurope were combined with the tran{ports and furious 
paffions of the orientals, 1s fupported with great propriety and fpirit 
in the principal perfons of the piece. Moorifh manners and cuftoms 
are well defcribed : each book 1s agreeably opened with general fenti- 
ments and reflections; and the whole is written in an elegant and 
animated ftyle. We clofe our account of this pleafiug performance, 
with extracting part of the tale of a Numidian chief, defcribing a life 
of pattoral fimplicity. | 

‘The Numidian began in thefe words: Vol. 111. P. 63. 

* Happy is that obfcure being, who without rank, or fortune, or 
birth, knows no other duties but the fimple ones of nature, no pleas 
fures but to love, no glory but to be beloved. Infenfible to that 
foolith pride which conftitutes our firft requifite: he feeks not, in 
other countries, perils and {ufferings which were not intended for him, 

le lives not at a diftance from the worthy object of his tendernefs, 
and adds not to the unavoidable pains of love, the more cruel pain 
of abfence, which nature wifhed to have {pared him, In tranquility 
he pafles his days in the place where they commenced. Beneath the 
tree where he fported as a child, he repofes with his wife, and fleeps 
away his old age. ‘The cottage where he was born gives birth alfo to 
his fons and his daughters. Nothing changes ; nothing will change 
on his account. The fame fun delights; the fame fruits nounth; 
the fame verdure charms him, and the fame companions, more and 
more beloved, make him more fenfibly enjoy the bleflings of nature, 
the tranfports of love, and the charm of equality. 

« Such ought to have been my lot, and fuch it was before the war 
of Grenada. I was born amongft thofe paltoral tribes, who, without 
towns or any fixed place of refidence, dwell beneath tents with theit 
flocks, removing from palture to pafture; and wandering amongf 
the defarts from the foot of Atlas to the borders of ancient Psy et 
‘Thefe people are defcended from the firft Arabians, who leaving t 
happy region of Yemen under the conduét of Afrik, vanquithed ex- 
tenfive climes, to which they gave the name of their leader. The 
vanguifhed were confined to the towns. The conquerors, who never 
fought, never loved any but the paftoral life, took poifeffion of the 
plains, and fpread their tribes amongft the immenfe tracts of Bili- 
duigerid, 

_* There we preferved the manners and cuftoms of our anceftors ; 
there every tribe apart preferved its flocks, its wealth, in a circulag 
caiitrict Of tents, covered with the fkins of camels. Free, but go- 
verned by a fheik, the camp formed a republic, which remained of 
removed, determined on war or peace, according to the advice of 
the heads of the tribe. Our fheik adminiftered juftice, and the 

ie e, 
hole code of our laws was reduced to this fimple maxim—Be 
ippy, and do injury to no one. 


> ¢ 


‘ Our wealth confifted in camels, whofe indefatigable fwiftnefs 
could, in one day’s fpace, tranfport us a hundred miles from out 
encmics; in fteeds, invaluable for their courage, their docility, theit 
attac-ment to their mafter, of whom they were the dearef compa- 
hions; im flocks, whofe fine fleeces furnished our only cloaths, and 
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Randall’s Fursdical Effays. 183 
whofe delicious milk was our only food, Content with thefe gifts 
of heaven, we defpifed gold and hiver, wit which our mountains 
abounded, if our hands, covetous as thofe of Europe, had prompted 
vs meanly to fink mines. But the verdant paitures, fields of bar- 
ley and of rice, tous feemed preferable to that dangerous metal, 
fource of the miferies of the world, and which you yourfelves, it is 
faid, doubtlefs, aware of the crimes which they tempt you to perpe- 
trate, take only from the earth by the bands of criminals. 

« Peace, friendfhip, and harmony, reigned in the bofom of each 
family. Faithful to the religion which our anceftors tran{imitted to 
us, we adore but one God, and we reverence his prophet. With- 
out wearying our weak capacities with commenting on that divine 
book, without aflerting that guilty pride of explaining his holy 
maxims, we are certain of following them, when we execute the 
duties of aman, in practifing the’e mild duties which nature engraved 
upon our hearts, before they were written in the fublime Koran. 
We are of opinion that one good action is better than many prayers ; 
that juitice and charity are more facred than the Khamadan; and 
obliged in our defarts of fand to forego certain ablutions, we endea- 
vour to compenfate for them by charity, benevolence, and above 
all, by hofpitality. Faithful, during forty centuries, to that duty 
fo pleafing to our hearts, we revere it as the firit, and we cherifh it 
as the moft amiable. Every ftranger, although an enemy, who 
touches the threfhold of our tents, becomes to us a facred objett. 
His life, his goods, his fecurity, becomes to us a facred depofit, 
confided by the Almighty ; every day we implore him to grant us 
this honour, for which the chiefs of our family contend. Never 
does one of thefe take his meal within his tent; his table is alwavs 
at the entrance; feats are already prepared; mor does the maiter take 
his feat till he has three times exclaimed, In the name of God, the 
Father of man, if there be here a traveller, a poor man, or an un- 
fortunate perfon, let him come and partake of my fare, and relate to 
me his forrows.’ 

The tranflator has executed his tafk in a manner which does juftice 
to his author, and credit to himfelf. 


Arr. xxi1. The Caftle of St. Vallery. An ancient Story. 8v0. 

77 pages. Price 2s. Robinfons, i792. 

As the age of chivalry, fo alfo the age of ghofts, is paft. For want 
of faith, which makes things that are not to be as though they were 
fories, in which fupernatural events are introduced, leave lefs impreffion 
than formerly. Neverthelefs, to thofe readers with whom faith in 
ghofts ftill lingers, or whofe lively imaginations can fupply the place 
of faith, the Caftle of St. Vallery, like the Caftle of Otranto, and the 
Old Englith Baron, will be an interefting tale. The ftory is well 
conceived, and the language is corre¢t and forcible, M. D. 
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Art. xxrv. Juridical Effays : being Remarks on the Laws of England. 
Re/peBfully fubmitted to the general Reader, By kdward Randall, 
ot Cambridge. Small 8vo, 108 pages. fewed, Deighton. 
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‘Tz author obferves, in the introduétion, P. 1, 2, 3 
Hi, « The following eflays are with diffidence and refpect more particus 
| larly addrefied to the unprofefiional reader. ‘To gentlemen of the 
profeffion the author cannot afpire at the honor of communicating any 
additional information, as it is moft probable they, (or at leait the 
greater part of them) from their habits of reficxion on judicial topics, 
a have with fuperior penetration anticipated the few hints contained in 
7! this little voleame. But the fcience of jurifprudence is not interefting 
merely to a particular clafs of men; it is of moft extenfive influence, 
inafmuch as it holds out protection to the humbleft cottager, as well 
as tothe moft illuftrious fenator. It is defirable therefore, that the 
dialect of the Temple, Lincoln’s-Inn, and other legal feminaries, 
fhould be in fome degree intelligible to the community at large; and 
the more barbarous that diale¢t may be, the more it becomes neceffary, 
for the honour of the profeffion, that the public fhould underftand 
the reafon of its crudity ; a dete¢t which if not traced to its origin, 
will perhaps be imputed to the practice of the proteffion, who are 
under the neceflity of conforming to the fyftem of law as they find it, 
with all its imperfections. It is not however an uncommon thing, 
to hear men who have been entangled in legal perplexities, unputing 
all their troubles to their profefional agents, whom they confider as 
the minifters of intricacy and chicane. To minds endued with fen- 
; fibility, anxious to obtain the grateful efteem of the virtuous, and the 
commendation of the wife, this cannot but be extremely paintul. To 
2 fuch minds it is not enough that their purfuits are advantageous to 
+ themfelves, they muft alfo be efteemed ufeful and honourable by 
ee others. The wealth of Indus affords no compenfation for the lofs of 
: public approbation and efleem ; or for being pointed at as an object 
of jeft and ridicule: and if lawyers have feelings like other men 
(which I hope there is no reafon to doubt) the fhafts of comic 
ridicule which are fo frequently aimed at them cannot be very agree~ 
able. In vindication of the profeflion, of which both from inclina- 
tion and early deftination 1] am a member, I think it may be afferted, ( 
that the chicanery complained of in the practice of the law, arifes 
not fo much from the improper conduét of the lawyers of the 
prefent day, as trom the radical defects of our judicial code: and 
this it is hoped will in fome meafure be evinced by the few follow- 
ing obfervations, which are confined to fome of our maxims relative 
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to landed property; a part of the law which ought to be familiar ' 

a to every one, as it is im daily ufe; efpecially in a commercial coune ; 
H try, where land is by its frequent transfer become an article of com 
ie” merce, “lhe author intended to have animadverted upon fome of the 
4 forms of proceeding in the conduét of fuits in our courts; but that 
AP « be finds has been lately done by a gentleman better qualified for the 
r tafk, who has concifely and intelligibly not only pointed out the 
cae defect of thefe forms, but has offered a plan for their amendment *.’ 
yi Agreeably to thefe views, Mr. R. makes (Effay I.) fome general 
E 4 refiections on the neceflity of reviewing the laws ; wherein he takes 
“he a 

4 _ * Explanation of the practice of the law, by John Fredenic S hiefer | 
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Gurney’s Ti ial of Paine. 18s 


notice of the obfoletencfs of fome cuftoms, the unintelligiblenefs of 
fome terms, and the want of fimplicity in our legal procecdings; 
and gives an hiforical deduétion of our judicial code, and the caufes 


of in pre fent obfe urity. 

Effay 11. prefents an outline of the feudal fyftem ; in which Mr, R. 
traces the origin of the idea of property, the origin and progrefs of 
the feudal fyitem, and in what manner it affected ape ‘interefts 
and improvement of mankind, Effay III. treats of primogeniture, 
and the fictitious reafons given in law-books for the admiffion of col- 
Jaceral kindred. He fays, it is generally allowed, that the feudal 
fyitem was _ of this law, whereby the lands of the owner, if not 
Sihoka-ot b y will, are to defcend to the eldeft fon. Many humane 
and fenfible rem: arks are made on the feverity and injuttice of this 
law, and on fome abfurd fictions, which difguft rational minds, and 
difgrace our judicial code. 

We have our doubts, whether it be quite accurate to fpeak of the 
feudal fyftem abfolutely, as the parent of the law of primogeniture 
though it certainly did, in a high degree, enforce it, and finally he. 
blifhed it. ed rule of primogeniture feems to have prev ailed where 
the feudal fyftem was never known. It feems to have operated in the 
Pe as will as th e north, in very early periods. By the jewilh law 

he eldeft fon received a double portion otf the inheritance ; and even 
in the early periods of Rome, the law of primogeniture appears to 
have been known. 

Effay 1V. contains remarks on entails, and curfory remarks on the 
abftrufe do@rine of contingent remainders. After having pointed out 
to the reader fome of the antiquated maxims on which our laws of 
property are founded, in order to fhow the-impropriety of making 
thefe maxims the bafis of modern reafoning, the author proceeds, in, 
Eflay the filth, to confider the mode of transferring property, and 
offers ftrictures on its complexity. 

mney V a treats of the prolix, and redundant diction of Jegal in- 


Rruments and aéts of parliament, the artificial niceties reforted to in 
their contin ition, and conjectures as to the origin of that diction, 
hele effays are, in our cpinion, valuable; and, in addition to 


what Mr. Barl ww has faid, in his Advice to Privileged Orders, and 
Nir. Schieffer in his Praé¢tice of the Law will renay the ferious perufal, 


not only ot the general reader, but of profedfi sf nal men. Y. A. 

Art. xxv. The whole Pru edings on the Trial of an Information 
a ivited Ex-Officio b) thre King’s Att0rNe} Cener: os ad Thomas 
Laine, for a Libel Upon the Rewoluticen and Settlement of the Crow, 
Gnd Ve ge 1 Government as hy Low eflabtifped ; and alls upe n the Bill of 
Ribt , the Legiflaturc, Government, Laws, and Parliament of this 


v 


Aingdom, and upon the Aing r. Tried by a Sp ‘cial Jury in the Court 


a Aing’s Ben , Guildhall, on Tu /dey, the 1 8th yf December, 1702, 
before the Right # Pra Lord Kenyon, ‘Taken in Short- Hand by 
Jof. ph Gur: it) ° 2d. Edit. Svo. 196 p- ye 38. 6d. Martha 
Gu rne \. 


\ 


1793. 
WHETHER we confider the object of the profecution, the publica 
thon which gave rife to it, or the new and extraordinary circum- 
Mances by which it was } receded and accempani¢i, this wial mutt Ive 
Vou. xv. OQ allowed 
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We univerfal reafon of a whole nation, either upon the fabjeét of 
Yernments in general, or that of our own particular country : thag 
may analyie the principles of its conititation, point out its errors 
a ceiects, examine and publifh its c rruptions, warn his fedlow-ci- 
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to change the poblic mind by the conviction which flows from 
fonings diétated by confcience. 

If throughout Mr. P.’s whole work there fhould be found a fag 
{yllable which ftrikes at the fecurity of property, or hints that aap 
thing lefs than the whole nation can conititute law, or that the be 
whatever it might be, was not the inexorable rule of ation for 
individual, he was willing to yield up his client to the juftice of 
court. 

That client had afferted, that the end of all political affociatin 
is the prefervation of the rights of man, which rights are liberty, pp 
perty, and fecurity, and he thought (no matter whether right 
wrong), that thefe rights could be better fecured by a republican cq 
ftitution, than by the forms of the Knglifh government. He hadj 
fru@ed him to admit: * that when government is once conftitury 
no individuals, without rebellion, can withdraw their obedience fing 
it—that all attempts to excite them to it, are highly criminal, forty 
mot obvious reafons ef policy and juftice—that nothing hhort of 
will of a whole people can change or affe¢t the rule by which a natg 
is to be governed—and that no private opinion, however hone 
inimical to the forms or fubftance of the law, can juftify refiftanc: 
its authority while it remains in force.’ 

« The author of the Rights of Man,’ continues he, ¢ not only 
mits the truth of all this do¢trine, but he confents to be convitt 
and J alfo confent for him, unlefs his work fhall be found ftudiouflva 
painfully to inculcate thofe great principles of government whit 
xs charged to have been written to deftroy. Let me not therefore! 
fufpected to be contending, that it is lawful to write a book, poi 
out defects in the Englifh government, and exciting individuals! 
deftroy its fanctions, and to refufe obedience. But on the otherha 
] do contend, that it 18 lawful to addrefs the Englifh nation on 
momentous fubjects, for had it not been for this unalienable 7 
(thanks be to God and our fathers for eftablifhing it), how thould 










































have had this conftitution which we fo loudly boaft of? If m 
march of the human mind, no man could have gone before t 


eftablifhments of the time he lived in, how could our eftablifhment? 
reiterated changes, have become what it is? If no man could hi 
awakened the publick mind to errors and abufes in our governm 
how could it have pafled on from ftage to ftage, through retormi 
and revolution, fo as to have arrived ffom barbarifm at fuch ap* 
of happinefs and perfection, that the attorney-general confiders 
2 profanation to touch it any further, or to look fer any future a 


The counfel for the defendant next proceeded to examme! 
vaious paragraphs flated to be /idel/ous, and quoted the opinioss 
} ~ . “* . eo rd » 
Mr. Burk: , and fir George Saville, in fupport of Mr. Paine’s 
tions, relative to the abufes that had crept into our government, 
' ke s = } 
alfo Locke, Milton, Harringten, Hume, Johnion, Paley, lore 8 
hope, and lord Loughborough, on behalf of the liberty of the Eng 
preis. After remarking upon each of thefe, he concluded 4* 
lene = eer Pp 7 ee : 
Jong and animated addrefs, in the following manner : wh 
*‘ Gentlemen, I have but few moze words to trouble you Wi: 
’ ‘ } ° ’ , -. ‘ moe oi : ~ ; Me 
take "9 leave of you with dec luring, that all this freedom “ 
have bcen endeavouring to affert, is no more than tbe freedom © 
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mxe to ourown inbred conftitution: I have not afked you to 


$ from 
_ Paine upon any new lights, or upon any poss ut the 
" 


und a fing you are fworn to adminifter: my great objet has been to 
S that aay ~ylcate, that wifdom and policy, which being the parents of the 
at babe w of Great Britain, forbid this jealous eye over her fubjects ; on 
ON TOF ere : 


Or CR. contrary, they cry aloud in the language of the poet, employed 
ufice of lord Chatham, on the memorable fubje€t of America, unfortu- 
tely without effect : 

«s Be to their faults a little blind, 
Re to their virtues very kind ; 
Let all their thoughts be unconfin’d, 


affo Clatins 
iberty, Urn 
ler richt ¢ 
Ly 8 

iblican coy 


He hala And clap your padlock on the mind.” 

conftituniiiimms Engage them by their affections, convince their reafon, and they 
dience frog ame! be loyal, from the only principle that can make loyalty fincere, 
nal, for gorous, OF rational; a conyiction that it is their trueft intereft, and 
hort of mat their form of government is for the common good. Conftraint 
ich a nati the natural parent of refiftance, and a pregnant proof, that reafon 


ver honefi not on the fide ef thofe who ufe it. 


refiftance ¢ You mutt all remember, gentlemen, Lucian’s pleafant ftory ; 
Jupiter and a countryman were walking together, converfing with 
ot onlyalmmreat freedom and familiarity upon the fubject of heaven and earth. 
 convittifmmne countryman liftened with attention and acquiefcence, while fu- 
idioulvaimmmter ftrove nly to convince him; but happening to hint a doubt, 
ent whichim™mpiter turned ha(ftily round and threatened him with his thunder—~ 
therefore Ah! ha;”’ fays the countryman, ‘* now Jupiter I know that you 
ke, point wrong ; you're always wrong when you appeal to your thunder.” 
lividaals ' ‘ This is the cafe with me,—I ean reafon with the people of kng- 
other ha d, but] cannot fight againit the thunder of authority. 
on ont ‘ Gentlemen, this is my defence for free opinions. With regard 
nable imme Mmyfelf, 1 am, and ever have been, obedient and affe€tionate to the 


y fhould w; to that rule of a¢tion, as long as I exift, 1 fhall ever give my 
? If intqgce end my conduct; but I thall ever do, as I have done to day, 
befor tentain the dignity of my high profeflion, and perform, as I under- 
ifnment, Wed them, all its important duties.’ 

could tame Wc have thus attempted to give fome idea of Mr. Erfkine’s fpeech. 
rovernnaams but little fufceptible of a regular analyfis, for it is extremely 


reformat lultory, and embraces a variety of matter, much of which is en- 
fach a pa ly extrinfic to the queftion under confideration. Every thing in 
ynfiders f  hature of an argument, in fupport of the rights of the Englith 
ture aimesl efs, is entitled to our commendation, and applaufe, but we could 
ve wifhed that the prefent had been fhorter, and more pointed. 
»xamine Sm &te attonifhed too, that the very eloquent advocate did not offer 
opinsoss exact legal definition of a libel, and, by means of an expofition 
ine’s at te feven paifages ftated in the indi&tment, endeavour to prove 
nment, t none of them came within the technical meaning affixed to that 
, lord Se - it is greatly to be lamented alfo, that the /pecial jury fhould 
the Engiamme* Seen to ealily fatisfied, as the reply of the attorney-general, 
ded a “OS charge of the chief juftice, might perhaps have enabled 

t fellow-citizens, as well as themfelves, to have formed a more 


ou wit ** 1Gea, of one of the moft extraordinary profecutions that has 
on whe! D°en commenced in this country. 


Mv UT , ne . . 
dom ¥ Gorey appears to have beftowed great pains and attention upon 
relent occahon, $. $. 
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Holland’s 


That r fe) iP urious prodt iétton hi is ever been ful itituted in the room of 
the original, appears from the evidence both of the Greek and Samaritan 


er Py beat 
Sermons on Pra&ical Subjed?s. 19! 


1 saie O20 vas Loe Fdiohs +? we. ae » 4], 
ata, A« thefi AO FOC with t! Hebrew, ¢ AKCEpe i's fom i ny 
variations, the five books of Mofes are the fame work which was 
ranflated in the time of the Prolemiecs, and with that which exited 
ae 

1 : r } ~ 
in the time of Soiomon”. 
Internal evidence of the authenticity of thefe book, arifes from 
their contents and language. In the four lattes books, the defcriptions 
- sa " ° r ‘ * 7} 
prove, that the writer was pre fent at the principal fcenes. “The legifla- 
7 


- oe — A ee " 4 > . ‘ > t »! . } “4 
tive and hittorical parts are fo interwoven with each other, that nei- 


s 


q , 14 ‘ } P "oT uh — amie 
toer ‘ay them COuia have » been written DV a man who lived in a later 


age. "The fimplicity « t the ity le, and the ule of e prelions, W hich » 
« « 4 
. ? 1 wy eer > ao Whe . meres . » 
a later period became obfolete, fhow their high antiquity, Above all, 


ir hi 

the ufe of pure Egyptain words, prove the books to have been written 
} aie were 

by a man orn aie cated in Egypt 
It is objected, that expreffions and 


+ * 


saflaces are found in the Penta- 
teuch whic h could not have been writt¢ 


1 by Mofes; as Gen. xin. 18. 


: . ley : 
xiv. 4. xxxv. 21. In reply, it ma} be al that the names of Hebron 
} . + > } > ’ > eee Lid, . 
and Dan, given after the conqueft tof Paleftine to two cities before 


called Kirjath Arbah and Laifth, were “probab Jy fubftituted by tranf- 
cribers, for the fake of per! ipicuity , in the room of the names ufed b y 
Vofes; and that the tower of Edar does not refer to the tower in Jeru- 
faicin afterwards known by that name, but fignifies the tower of the flack, 

a name doubtlels given to many lowe rs, Or places of retreat bee: thep- 

herds. ‘The claules objected to in Gen, xxxvi. 31. and Deut. iit. 14. 

may be fafely given up as interpolations, being in their conn toy: not 

only unne ceflary, bnt a burden to the a e. The 34th chapter of 

Deuteronomy was certainly added by Joflida, or fome other hand d. 
The refult is, that the genuine text hk Pentateuch proceeded 

from the hand of Mofes; and the various charges brought againtt it 

aiount to nothing more, than that it has not defcended to the oper 

age without fome tew alterations; a circumilance at which we need n 

be furp rile 1, when we refleét onthe many thoufands of tranfcripts thas 

have been made trom it in the ceurfe of 30c0 years. 

Art. xxvii. Sermons on Practical Subjcds. By the Rev. Philip 
Holland. In two Volumes. 8vo. 0% page s) Price 12s. in 
boards. Warrington, Eyres; London, Johnfon. 1792 
Postuumovus fermons are often fent into the world fo unfi- 


’ 


nifed, as at once to difcredit the writer and the editor. ‘This is 

by no means the cafe with the prefent publication. Precition of 

thought, and accuracy of languave are among its leading cha- 

racters. ‘he author a ppears to have potieffed, in an eminent ¢ 

gree, the firit requifite in good writin; 53a » Soune judgment, 
Scribenai recle SAPERE € et pr met fons. 

At the fame time , thefe cd a p lainiy. d life over a mind rich ly 
flored with know] ledge, perfectly habituated to accurate diferi mi- 
nation, well fkilled in the art of thinking and of methodizing 
wd ts, and deeply tin cured with the jul and noble fentiments 
of chriltian philofophy. ‘The elegant fcholar may defiderate in 
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the fe velumes that animation of addrefs, and thofe embellithments 
of d ction, with which many modern fermons are enlivened and 
ade rned. He may perhaps fee occafion to remark, that obvious 
ideas are fometimes too minu itely amplitied, and that the expref- 
fion, and even the fentiment, is femetimnes enfeebled, by an ex. 
ceflive care to avoid extravagance and imp! ‘opriety ; . he it he will 
Seidom meet with any thing to offend the moft accurate taite, and 
will cor mmol ily be gr atilied with an uniform flow of peripicuons 
and fimple la: ngUage. Whilft the flyle is fach as may be eafily 
underitood be the vulgar; the fentiments are not. unworthy the 
attention of the moll cultiv ated. The fubjects, which are for the 
greater part pra ctical, are always treited fenfibly and judicioufly, 
and fometimes in a manner which fhows the difcourfe to have 
been the refult of long obfervation, and deep reflection. This ig 
aereedstgs rly the cafe with refpect to a feries of fermons in the firf 
volume on {ec I. -knowledge, and a difcourfe at the clofe of the fe. 
cond, on e? character of the chriflian preacher. On the whole, 
we cannot heutate to recommend thefe volumes as the valuable 
remains of a truly wite and good man. 

The fubjects are—on the confequences of the religious worfbip of 
God; on the goodne/s of God; the chriftian in Giation confifient with 
the divine porfebbion and chara&er ; on the properties of heavenly 
ow fite m: on the gooaxe/s of God to the poor > On giving reproof ; on 
receiv ig reproa vx on the nature of Self- knowledge ; on the neceffity, 
a’ fiiculty, pt tmiport tance ef Jet lf- Anounieege i on the advantages 0 


felf-know ledg ré CH the danger of deceiving ourfelv: ‘Sy illuftrated by the 


“ 


aflances of Balaan and Devi 4: rules for obtaining felf-knowledge ; 
on the nature, reafon, and advantages of publi c ngage on the cons 


"’ r fas 2 and charadéer of P aul, bearing te, dimony fo ¢t ufferings of 
4 us3 on the confegu ences which may be a) AVA from the refurreétion 
of Fc/us; Chriftians lights ep the world; on the teftin mony of the /pis 
vit; Gn the seftinony of ibe apofiles ; ON Tries afiip ’ from the hi i ftory 
of Jonathan and David: a fur eral fermen for the Rew. Mr. Seddon 
ef li arrington; a hifitl of Now "Cm ber fermon; oa the ini portance of 
learning 5 oa the characer of the chriftiian pr eacher.—The two latt 
have been before mablidned. 

ve ’ lelect, as afpecimen of Mr. Holland’s method of treating 
moral lubjects, the 


te ‘lowing paflace, on the ufefulnefs of attend: 
»prmnrons of others, both enemies and iriends, concern- 
our Cnarw ier. 


\ Ole Ie Pe 342. . It has been fr € 0 ently viven as a rule toth hofe 


who are defirous of knowing themfelves, to obferve what their ene- 
™! fay of ¢ them, or what they would far, if they were fully ac- 
a eer with them. Let us fuppote a perfon fhould fet himfelf 
to blacken our character, one who knew us perfeétly, who was 
tate he Peale hestasnantt and knew what patled within us. Let 
us concer on what part of our charaéter he would fix, as the 
— eo cept) mnable ; where he would have the createft room for in- 
veenve and fatire ; in what duties he would find us molt defec- 
tive, and what actions he would mark, as moft worthy of blame: 
hvery perfon, if he will deal hon: ttiy, may eafily anfwer thefe 


ns> and the true 


anfwer will greatly forward him in the 
bufinels 
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bufinefs which has been recommended. A perfon who fhould fet 
himfelf to fuch an employment, to difcover and expofe what was 
amifs, we fhould naturally reckon our enemy; but if we make 
ufe of his malice to be more upon our guard againft what gave 
him fuch feope for his fatire, his ill-nature will be more benefi- 
cial to us than any att of friendfbip. If we have not an enemy 
inclined to a¢t in this manner, or qualified to pafs his centures 
upon us, it will be the trueit inflance of felf-love to take this of - 
fice into our own hands, and to criticize our own actions, with 
the greatelt exactnets and feverity. But it we fhould make fuch 
an uie ot what is detigned as an injury, by thofe who with us ill, 
much more fhould we value what is meant for an act of friendfhip 
by thofe who have the dincereit regard for us, and be parcicularly 
careful to improve by the reproots of wife and faithtul friends. 
The wife man hath taught us, Prov. xv. 5. ‘ He who regardeth 
reproot is prudent ;’ he is likely to advance in wifdom, in that 
which moit truly deferves the name ot wifdom, the knowledge 
of himiclt. Our friends, it 1s true, may be miftaken, and may 
think we deferve reproof where we do not. But this is not often 
tle cafe. It is an office fo diflagreeable, an oflice in which fo few 
are qualified to acquit themfelves well, that none, one fhould 
think, would choole to undertake it without neceflity. If, then, 
we have fuch friends, let us highly prize them; encourage them 
to deal faithtully with us; take care that we give as littic occas 
fion as may be tor reproof; and when we do, make it our cone 
cern to profit by the initructions which we receive. Let us not 
too eafily perfuade ourfelves that where a reproot is civen it is 
without reafon. For certainly fomething fufpicious mutt be fixed 
upon as the ground of reproof. But, in no inflance, have we a 
{tronger temptation to impofe upon ourfelves, than in this. For 
if we cannot clear ourfelves, we muit own that we were to blame, 
and make a fubmiffion more difficult than any other. To avoid 
this mortification, we are greatly inclined to juttity ourfelves, 
and ty ufe all the art of which we are poflefied, to make it appear 
to our own minds that we have been mifreprefented. But it we 
make a right ufe of the ill offices of our enemies, and of the good 
othces ot our friends, we fhall greatly improve our felf-acquaint- 
ance, and be led to a particular obfervation of what is fufpicious, 
and confequently moit worthy to be examined with diligent at- 
tention,’ 

The caft of this author’s opinions, and at the fame time his 
great caution in deciding upon controvertial points, may be feen 
in the following quotation from the fermon on the teitimony of 
the {pirit. 

Vol. 11. p. 137. * Jt is well known to all, who are acquainted 
with the hiftory of chriftianity, what difputes there have been, even 
«inong chriiuans, about the nature, ofices and character of the fon 
and ot the {piritof God. But they centain no real refieétion on the 
caufe of true coriflianity : for they had certainly never arifen, if 
Givines could have contented themielves with that fimplicity of 
exprcilion, in which the facred writers appear to delight. “They 
aid not write to pleafe a wild and roving imagination, or to gra- 
tly a bufy curiofity, bus to efablith the moft neccifary and ufeful 

truths 
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truths in fuch a manner as might gain the affent of mankind, and 
engacc them to act at ail times under the influence of them. 
Thev plainly avoided entering into thofe quettions which have 
fince exercifed the wits of men, tothe great difgrace and prejy- 
dice of the chritiian caufe, and particularly of the interetts of 
ebarity and mutual forbearance. 

¢ With recard to the fubject of the prefent difcourfe, the com- 
forter, the fpirit of truth, the holy ipirit of God, it is very ufual 
with the facred writers to attribute the extraordinary events which 
refpect the rife and propagation of the chriitian religion to his 
agency. Thefe, many have thought, they only intended as other 
forms of expretiion for the power and energy of God. Whilft 
others have conrended, that we are to undertiand them of a dif- 
tint perfonal agent, and have been at great pains to explain his 
nature and manner of exiltence, with all the particulars of his 
character and office. 

¢ Which of thefe is the true opinion, is a matter of little con- 
fequence, and it feems no way efiential to the character and influ- 
ence of the chrilfian caufe to bring the matter to an abfolute de- 
termination. Thofe who will confider the genius of eatiern 
langvaves, and the fondnefs which the writers in them difcover 
for bold and new metaphors, will not think it fo ftrange that they 
fiould give all the characters of perfon to the defemption, when 
they only meant to exprefs a particular divine attribute and man- 
ner af operation. And the credibility of this opinion increafes 
by the dithculty which they have found in determining to what 
clafs of beings, or to what rank the holy fpirit fhould be reter- 
red. Some have reprefented himeas one with the Father and the 
Son, and in terms which it is difficult, at leaf, to reconcile to 
the great fuedamental doctrine of religion, there is but one God. 
Others have contended, that he is an inferior and fubordinate 
agent, emploved by the Father of a!l to execute a certain office 
yn the redemption and falvation of mankind. 

‘lt we imagine that the feriptures intend fomethinge more than 
a property or attribate of the Father, and that they difcover to 
ws the exiiience of a perfon, who has a pecuhar and diftinct office 
in the kingdom ef God, though we may be thought to have ob- 
ferved lefts carefully the {cripture manner of expreffion, and to 
embrace a fcheme which is attended with fome peculiar dithcul- 
wes ; yet, whilit we acknowledge that he aéted either in union 
with, or under the direction, and by the authority, of the fu- 
preme Being, the Father of all, we fhall be equally obliged to 
pay our untecigned thanks to God for his operation, and tor the 
gifts and powers which are communicated to the children of men 
by his meags. And we fhall, with the highef juitice, refer every 
thing ultimately to the great Being who is fupreme in all worlds, 
trom whom all other beings derive their power, and in whom 
they all exit. 

* It any of you fhould expect me to declare my own fentiments 
more plainly on this fubject, I anfwer, it can fiynify nothing to 
the merits of the caufe what they are. Let the matter be fairly 
ce nidered on both fides, and let us adhere to that which fecms 
moi realonable. But, let my referve on fuch fubjeéts fhould 7 
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31 underftood, I will add to what has been faid, that, when I cone 
fider how agreeable it is to the courfe and order of his providence 
for the eternal God to make ufe of inferior and fubordinate agents 
in accomphthing his purpotes, and in what manner the writers of 
the New Teftament ceive to the f{pirit of God the characters of a 
diftinct perfon, 1 am almoft inclined to fuppofe, that this may be 
the cafe. But, when I confider again, how agreeable it is to 
their genius and manner of writing to reprefent characters and 
att! ibutes as pertons, and the many expreilions inter{perfed in 
their wi tings which fpeak of him as the fame being with the ie 
preme God d, and afcribe to him his peculiar perfections and a¢ 
of government, the former evidence vanithes, and I acquiefce in 
their fentiments who, by the {pirit of God, underitand the power 
and energy of the Father ot ae ; 

We dail add, as an exainple of the candour and liberality of 
this writer’s {pirit, a fhort extract from the fermon on the fifth of 
November, refpecting the prefent Roman Catholics. p. 245. 

At the fame time that we commemorate our deliverance from 
the violence of perfecutors, let us treat our brethren of every de- 
nomination, and of every church, with the utmoit candour and 
tendernefs. The violences of their ancettors are not to be ime 
puted to the prefent generation, any turther than they are now 
vindicated. ‘The mutual forbearance and liber rality of proteitants 
muit be a pleating fight to all who are well affected to their caufe 
and principles, and give the pleafing hope, that their untted en- 
deavours will eftablith the dit tingu hing doctrines of the refor- 
mation, the right of private judgment, and the fufliciency of the 
holy icriptures. 

But 1 have to call upon you, my brethren, for a further ex- 
ercife of your candour, even to thofe of the Roman Cathohe 
church. ‘To thofe who are acquainted with the names of Geddes 
and Beringtez, in that communion, with their writings, with the 
charaéters which they bear, and the generous fentiments which 
they profefs, they ought to appear in the light of chriitian bre- 
thren, they fhould be received with refpect; and be encoura- 
ged in their fchemes of ufefulnefs, for the fervice of our com- 
mon chriitianity. Let the proteftants of the prefent day, there- 
fore, forget the treatment given to their caufe by the anceltors of 
thefe men ; and whilit they obferve, with a watchful eye, every 
defign | formed againft our ‘liberty, and efpecially every attempt 
upon it, receive with wpen arms, all thoie who love the Lord 
Jefus Chrift in fincerity.’ 

To thefe volumes are prefixed brief memoirs of the author, 
from which we learn, that Mr. Philip Holland was a defcendant 
in the natural line, from the celebrated non-conformiits, Phi lip 
and Matthew Henry; that he was a pupil of Dr. Doddridge ; 
that he was thirty-three years minifter of a diflenting congre va- 
tion at Bolton in Lancafhire, where he at the fame time pertorm- 
ed the duties of a preceptor with great ability and reputation ; 
and that, in the midift of his numerous profeilional engagements, 
he Was an active friend to the caufe of evil and religious liberty, 
gud, in many inftances, a zealous promoter of ufeful publi ic 
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Agr. xxvitt. 4 Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, 
December, 2, 1792. At the Coufecraiion of the Kight Reverend 
William Buller, v. vd. Lord Bifbop of Exeter. Printed by the Command 
of the Avchbiféop of Canterbury. By Joha Sturges, L. L. D. Chan- 
cellor of the Diocefe.of WincheRer, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majefty. 4to. 14 pages. Price 1s. Cadell. 41792. 

‘Te benefits arifing from fubordination in civil offices ; the utility 
of religious eltablifhments; the necefity of a diftinclion of ranks, and 
diftribution of offices in the church ; and the expediency of the exercife 
of a prompt and effective epifcopal authority on the fubjett of refidence, 
are the leading topics touched upon in this aiicourte. 

Thefe are difcafled with brevity, but with great ability. On the 
fubieét of the refidence of the clergy, Dr. Sturges thus remarks : 

p. 8.—* if I might venture to felect an infance, in which there 
feems in the prefe nt times to be a want of fufficient power in the go- 
ternors of our church to controul its minifters, 1 fhould name the refi- 
dence of the clergy. It is confefledly a matter of great importance ; 
the due difcharce of their functions, and the effeét of thefe oa the con- 

regations committed to their care, are intimately connected with it. 

is not, that the law of the land is filent on the fubje& of refidence, 
or wanting in feverity toenforce it; but it is hardiy ever employed to 
obtain a more regular and punctual performance of religious fervices, or 
to amend the manners of a parifh by recalling its own paflor to his duty, 
being for the moft part only reforted to as an inftrument of mean re- 
fentment and private malice*. A liberal man, whatever may be his 
opinion of a non-refident incumbent, will not defcead to levy on him 
the pecuniary penalties inflicted by the law. ‘This is in its nature a 
rigid, inflexible rale; it cannot adjuit itfelf to circumflances, comply 
with occafions, or admit diftin¢tions ; it pronounces its judgment gene- 
rally and indifcriminately, What feems wanting in thts cafe is the 
confiderate and paternal, yet prompt and efie¢tive authority of the 
bifhop to make thefe difcriminations ; fuch a power fhould be difcret- 
onary, to enforce the general rule where it is proper, where it is not 
proper to relax it. 

* ‘The expediency of the rule itfelf is obvious, and in moft cafes in- 
conteftable. That a clergyman fhould himfelf perform the duty, 
which he has folemnly undertaken to perform ; that he fthould devote 
his perfonal fervices to that particular parifh and congregation, which 
arc committed to his care ; that thefe fervices will, tor the moft part, 
he performed better by the principal, who is himfelf refponfible, than 
by his febftitute ; that the permanent conneétion of an incumbent with 
his parifhoners, and his probable ability of living among them hofpi- 
tably and charitably are more likcly to give him weight with them, to 
conciliate their benevolence, and to produce that mutual regard fo 
favourable to the interefts of virtue aud religion, than in the cafe of 





* * See 21 Hen, viii. c. 13. & 13 El. c. 20. 
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his being reprefented by a curate, who cannot be fuppofed to pofefs 
all thefe advantages in the fame degree ; are points, which can te 
be difputed, and which place the o ligation to refidence in fo {trong a 
light, as in theory hardly to admit any exception to it.’ 

This fubje&t is purfued throughout the remainder of the difcourfe. 


Art. xxix. A Sermon on the Prefent Crifis, preached at the Cathedral 
of Winchefter, December 9, 17923 avith an dppendix; By the Rev. 
Edmund Poulter. 4to. 24 pages. Price is, Cadell, 1793. 


Tue writer of this difcourfe appears to be affe@ted, in an uncommon 
degree, by the prefent political panic. His alarmed imagination con- 
templates, in the great events which at prefent attract univerfal atten- 
tion, a deliberate defign to introduce * aniverfal anarchy, to loofen 
the ties of men, to diflolve their affections, to deaden their feelings, to 
interdict compaffion, to prohibit compun¢tion, to counterchange virrucs 
and vices, merits and crimes; to reflore all the folly, but reverfe the 
object, of papiftical fupremacy ; to grant abfolution from good; to 
iffue exhortations to apoftacy; to utter cenfures againft confcience, 
refcripts againft repentance, denunciations againt fidelity ; bulls again 
morality, anathemas againft religion, excommunications againit be- 
lievers; to barbarife citizens, to ditifolve the focial compa@, to 
deftroy the laws of nations, and in fine, to confound heaven and earth, 
in order to overthrow both.” As the dreadful termination of politi- 
cal innovation, the author apprehends not only particular profcripti-~ 
ons, fingle affaffinations, individual murders, but promifcuous flaugh- 
ter, general maflacre, common depopulation, This tremendous picture 
is exhibited in full dimenfions, in order to render the revolution in 
France an object of general Horrour. Inthe midi of the apprehenfions, 
which this preacher fo ftrongly exprefles of evils, that with refpedt 
to this country he however acknowledges to be at prefent ideal, he is 
far from recommending the ufe of violent means of prevention. 

Pr. 16—* Let us deprecate that perfecution which the unpopularity 
of fome daring individuals in aiding the fpirit of fedition, has made 
them but narrowly efcape; let them learn caution from their efcape, 
and let them no more incur the fame danger. When an indignant 
people rife againft the enemies of their common public peace, it mat*- 
not be in the power of the moft ftrenuous /overs of law and order, to 
protect the diffurbers of them ; but it is in their power, therefore their 
duty, as I now do, to warn them. 

* Such a general affociation may well, and, I traft, will be joined 
by all religious diffenters, all political reformers; by all who are not 
univerfal enemies to any conflitution, to any religion.—We do nor 
proteit againit reform, we do not prefume to enforce it; we with fuch 
reform as our legiflature fhali think proper. With refpeét to tefts, we 
have no doubt but as they were firit impofed from neceffity, fo they are 
continued with reluctance, and will be removed whenever it can be 
done with fafety. We wait with patient confidence, that what in thele 
refpects and others thal] be found wife to do, will be conttitutionally 
done ; but we do not attgmpt, by an abfolute violation of the confti- 
lution, to remedy a fuppofed defect in it.’ 

The difcourfe, which is written in an energetic ftyle, concludes 
with an humane exhortation to the wealthy to attend to the diftreffes 
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of the poor, and with exprefiing a hope, that government will coricur 
in this benevolent defign, by lowering the taxes that burden them. 


Art. xxx. A Sermon fuitable to the Times, preached at St. Mary's 
Oxford, on Sunday the 1th of November; at St. Martin’s on Sunday 
the 25th; at St. Peter's in the Eaft, on Sunday the 2nd ; and at All 
Saints, on Sunday the gth of December. By kdward Tatham, pb. D.« 
Rector of Lincoln College. The Fourth Edinon, 8vo. 19 pages. 
Price 3¢. Rivingtons. 1792. 

Or this fermon, preached in fo many churches in Oxford, and 
fince its publication fo much read as to have reached the fourth edi- 
tien, the principal dottrines are, that the lower clatles of fociety mutt 
neceflarily content themfelves with a /econd-hand information cona- 
cerning religion, and in matters of the lait importance to their falva- 
tion, mui depend upon the ability and integrity of others, and con- 
fequently that the only way in which they can difcharge the general 
duty of judging for themfelves, is by forming the beit judgment they 
are able concerning the abr/tty and integrity of their teachers. In both 
thefe refpecis, according to Dr. Tatham, the pe yple have little chance 
of finding qualified teachers, except in the church of England, whofe 
minitters are educated in places of learning, provided for the purpofe 
by the wifdom of government, and who in their condutt are emt- 
nently diftinguifhed by the fruits of the fpirit. He exprefies amaze- 
ment and concern, that the inhabitants of Oxford in particular, who 
. enjoy a fingular opportunity of judging for themfelves, by being 
eye-witnefles of the many years the clergy devote to deep and impor 
tant ftudies, to qualify themfelves for their facred and fublime pro- 
feflion, who may have heard of the many leures in divinity which are 

vead tn the unive rjity, both public and private, and who daily and 
hourly behold the magnificent libraries provided for the benefit of 
their ftudies, fhould notwithftanding all this, fo many of them fuffer 
themfelves to be led away with the wildeit infatuation by ignorant 
and itinerant teachers of every denomination, by methodifts and enthue 
fiaits, by amabaptifis and dijenters, [Qu.? are not anabaptiits diffen- 
ters?) of whofe learning and abilities they have not had the fmalleft 
proot.’ 

Dr. T. goes on to fpeak of teachers who /abour to defpife their kings 
and deftroy their country ; who, inftead of a catholic faith uniformly 
protefied, would introduce herefies and fchifins; and who, under the 
appearance of religion, would deftroy our happinefs in this world, by 
undermining the church which is apofolical, or the ftate which is fo 
admirably conitituted ; and bereave us of our hope in the next, by 
vilitying and blafpheming the dignity and divinity of Chrift! The 
remarks, which we might otherwife have been inclined to make upol 
this illiberal difcourfe, are fuperfeded by the next article. 


Axt.xxxt. A Vindication of the Diffenters in Oxford, addreffed ta 
the Inhabitants; in Reply to Dr. Tatham’s Sermon, laiely publifbed, 
efter having been preached in Oxford many Sundays frcceffi vely. By 
James Hinton. The third Edition, &vo. 20 pages. Price 3d. 
Johofon. 1792. 

Mr. Hinton, a diffenting minifer in Oxford, apprehending that 

Rr. ‘latham’s fermon, fo fevere in its cenfure of the difenters in 
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general, and of thofe of Oxford. in particular, might be the means 
of firring up a fpirit of rancour and violence among the lower orders 
of citizens, wrote to Dr. 'T. requeiting that the fermon might be pub. 
lithed. Upon its publication, which probably took place inde. 

ndantly of Mr. H.’s requeit, he has thought it neceflary to offer 
to the public fome ftrictures upon the difcourfe, chiefly for the fake 
of vindicating his fociety, and the reft ot his brethren trom obloquy. 

In reply to that part of the difcourfe, which limits the exereife of 
the right of private judgment, Mr. H. fays: 

Pp. S.—* Such endeavours to keep the people in ignorance, and to 
perfuade them to refign their confciences implicitly to their fpiritual 
guides, might have been fuccefsful in the dark ages of popery; but a 
proteitant divine, at the clofe of the eighteenth century, cannot furely 
expect that we fhould pay any deference to fuch advice.’ 

On the capacity of the people to judge who are the moit ad/e teachers, 
Mr. H. remarks: 

Pp. 11.—* Were it true that learning conftituted the chief ability of 
a gofpel minifter, the common people would be evidently more at a 
lois to judge of this qualification, than they are of the meaning of 
moft parts of an Englifh bible. A courfe of attendance at an academy 
or univerfitvy, is not always a decifive teitimony of great learning. 
To purfue Dr. T.’s own comparifon.—We fee numbers remarkable 
for their knowledge, activity, and fuccefs in bufinefs, who never 
ferved a regular apprenticefhip to the trade they fellow; while many 
who have plodded through their feven years infruction, remain in 
ignorance ail theiz lives. But could the juitice of our claims to learning 
be fixed with eafe and precifion, how could Dr, ‘T.’s principle be ad- 
mitted? One pe AR NED man would advile us almoit, if not entirely, 
to neglect public and focial prayer; angther LYARNED man would re- 
commend focinianifm; a third enforces fentiments efteemed or- 
thedox:—which of thefe fhall we follow? The covimand returns, 
 fearch the fcriptures;”’ let thefe determine. We have the promiie 
of Heaven, that a fincere enguirer after truth fhall be “ taught of 
God” to avoid fatal miftakes; but if we ftorfake thefe fountains of 
truth, and depend on ‘* fecord-hand information,”’ our difficulties mutt 
increafe, and the promife of divine afliftance becomes entirely fruf- 
trated,’ 

The local part of this pamphlet, in juftification of the diffenters of 
Oxford, ftates, that except the quakers, whofe meeting-houfe is feldom 
wfed, all the ‘ methodifts and enthufiaits, anabaptifts and diflenters,” 
by whom the Dr. appears fo much difturbed, confit only of two 
focieties, one, of proteitant diflergers, which has exifted morethan a 
century, the other, a fociety of Mr. Wefley’s followers; both which 
nearly adopt the do¢trines of the church of England, and are firmly 
attached to the king and conflitution. 


Art. nuxse. A Sermon, preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Woftminfler, on Wednelday, 
Jan. 39, 1793- being the Anniverfary of the Ma rly vdom of King Charles 
the f int, With au A pendix, ‘concerning the political Principles of 
Calvin, By Samuel, Lord Bifaop of St. Davide 400+ 99 Olam 
Price is. 6d, Robfon, 1793 i 
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From the days of Laud to the prefent day, the clerical advocates 
for paflive obedience and non refiftance have uniformly fheltered them. 
felves under the authority of St. Paul; and when the fpirit of the 
times would permit, they have never failed to regents with their own 
comments, the precept, ‘ Let every foul be fubject unto the hi 

wers.’ At the prefent time, in which the public mind has been fo 
induftrionfly, and as many think unneceffarily, put into a ftate of 
alarm and ferment, it will not be expected, that the prelate who has 
this year been appointed to preach before the lords fpiritual and 
temporal on the thirtieth of January, will be ‘ a whit be. 
hind’ the moft zealous of his predeceffors, in afferting the doctrine of 
implicit fubmiflion, and in reprobating every fyftem ef policy, which 
fuppofes a right in the people to deliberate on the conduct of their 
governors. In truth, thefe fentiments were never more exprefsly 
avowed, or more vehemently maintained, than in the fermon 
before us. 

The right reverend author, at the very outfet of the difcourfe, cen- 


fures the folly of this country, in indulging freedom of difpute upon” 


matters of fuch high importance as the origin of government, and 
the authority of fovereigns. At once to cut the knot of all fuch dif- 
putes, he rejects the notion of an obligation of honefty, or policy, 
arifing from a civil compact; and maintains fubmiffion to the ruling 
powers, whatever they may be, to be a part of that fubmiffion, which, 
as chriftians, we owe to the will of God. In orderto give this do¢trine the 
more eafy paflport, it is diftinguifhed from that of the divine right 
of kings. All the particular forms of government which now exift, 
are acknowledged to be the work of human policy, under the con- 
trol of God’s general or ruling providence; but it is contended, 
that all government is in fuch fort of divine inftitution, that, be the 
form of any particular government what it may, the fubmiffion of the 
individual is a branch of that religious duty which each man owes to 
God. Cafes, it is admitted, fometimes happen, in which the fove- 
reign power is conferred by the att of the people; it is even admitted, 
that of all fovereigns none reign by fo fair and juft a title, as thofe whe 
cax derive their claim from fuch public a@ of the nation which they Loven 
Neverthelefs, it is denied to be a juft inference, that the obligation 
of the private citizen, to fubmit himfelf to the authority thus raifed, 
arifes wholly from the att of the people conferring it, or from their 
compact with the perfon on whom it is conferred. This obligation, 
it is faid, proceeds from the will of God, who hath appointed civil 
life for man’s condition, and requires the citizen’s fubmiffion to the 
fovereign, whom his providence thall, by whatever means, fet over him. 
St. Paul is made to fay, that God directs to his own fecret purpoles 
the worlt a¢tions of tyrants, no lefs than the beft of godly princes; 
man’s abufe, therefore, of Ars delegated authority, is to be born with 
refignation, like any other of God’s judgments.—If by Ais delegated 
authority the bifhop means, as we underitand him, God’s delegated au 
thority, this furely amounted to a direét affertion of that divine right 
of kings to the citizen’s obedience, which, he confefles, it would be 
high treafon to claim for the fovereign of this country; for who ca® 
doubt, that the magiftrate who holds God's delegated authority, may 
clam obedience on the ground of jus divinum? If the claim to 
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God, wherein confifts the fuperior fairnefs or juftice of which the au. 
thor {peaks, of a claim derived from a bc act of the nation? -Or, 
how fhall any nation, confifting of individuals bound by this uni- 
verfal law of fubmiffion, ever refcue itfelf, without a violation of the 
divine law, from the moft grievous and intolerable oppreflion? Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, all thofe glorious ftraggles, by which our 
aaceftors gradually reared the ftru¢ture of the Britith conftitution on 
the bafis of liberty, were not only illegal, but impious. 

Having been thus particular in our account of the argumentative 
art of this difcourfe, we can but barely mention the dif{mal pi¢ture 
which bifhop Horfley has drawn of the prefent ftate of France; his 
pathetic lamentation over the fate of the late unfortunate king, and the 


pious zeal with which, whilft he embraces as brethren the prelates and 


clergy of thé fallen church of France, he abjures all brotherhood 
with thofe who have dared to avow the wicked fentiment, that * this 
day of national contrition, this rueful day of guilt and fhame, is a 
proud day tor England, to be remembered as fuch by the lateft per 
terity of freemen.’ Was it not fufficient to banifh thefe men from 
all brotherly affe¢tion—without configning them to perdition, by 
adding, as the clofe of the fermon, ‘upon our charity they have 
indeed a claim, miferable men! they are in the gall of bitternefs and 
in the bond of iniquity; it 1s our duty to pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of their heart may be forgiven them.’—The only apology we 
are able to make for this acerbity, the reader may gather out of that 
which the bifhop makes for Calvin, whom he kindly undertakes to 
refcue from the imputation of feditious principles, brought againft 
him in Plowden’s Fura Anglorum. 

P. 3g. * It‘cannot {fays our author in his appendix, {peaking of 
Calvin] however be denied, that he too often indulges in a ftrain of 
coarie invective, againft the foibles and the vices incident to kings, 
of which he fometimes fpeaks as if he thought them infeparable from 
royalty ; and that he treats many of the princes of Europe, his contem- 
poraries, with indecent ill language. Some allowance is to be made 
for the natural harfhnefs of the man’s temper; more, for his keen 
fenfe of the cruel treatment of proteftants in many kingdoms. But 
the beft apology for him is, that he lived, before a pertect fpecimen 
of a juft limited monarchy had been any where exhibited—before the 
example of the BRITISH CONSTITUTION, in its finifhed ftate, and 
of the princes of the Bkuwswic line, had taught the world this com- 
fortable leffon, that MONARCHY AND CIVIL LIBERTY ARE THINGS 
COMPATIBLE, AND MAY BE BROUGHT TO AFFORD EACH 
OTHER THE MOST EFFZCTUAL SUPPORT. 





Art. xxxu1. 4 Sermo, y,reathed in St. Margaret's Church, Weftmine 
fer, on Sunday, January 27, 1793. By Samuel Hayes, A.M. 410. 
16 pages. Price as. Bate. 1793. 

_Supjection to the higher powers is here ftated to be both a rely- 
gious duty, and a dictate of human prudence. In order to prove it 
to be a religious duty, an appeal is made to the dottrine and example 
of Chrift and his apoftles, ie connexion with our prefent welfare is 
thown, from the —_ upon which civil fociety is formed, as a 
Voluntary fubmiffion to fegal reftriGtions for the fake of common fecu- 
aity. Great pales ase:'aien 10 aeiaee the doétrine that all men are 
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equal, by thowing that eguality of condition is impofiible ; a pofition 
which we believe none of the mott zealous advocates of eguality of 
rights ever difputed. How long muft the friends of freedom be thus 
unfairly ftigmatized with opinions, which exift only in the fertile ima- 
ginations of their opponents? notwithftanding all the unneceffary de 
clamation which this preacher has beitowed ‘upon this popular topic, 
he feems, however, by no means inclined, like fome others, to en. 
eourage a blind fubjection to the reigning powers, by whatever means 
their authority has been acquired, or in whatever manner it is exer. 
cifed. In the following paragraph he concedes every thing, which 
the judicious friends of freedom can defire, Pu12. 

«But it may be afked, Are we then bound to paffive, to abje@ 


compliance in all circumitances ? Mutt we fuffer extreme oppreffion | 


without refiftance, and groan under the weight of wanton tyranny, 
without any endeavour to fhake off the yoke ?—There may be critical 
feafons of national peril, when oppofition to the ruling powers be. 
comes virtuous, becaufe there 1s no alternative to be embraced for 
the prefervation of our higheft, our unalienable privileges. ‘To de 

this, would be to deny shat happy conilitution which,our forefathers 
eftablifhed by combating the virulence of bigotry, and the menaces 
of arbitrary power. Yet, however juftitiable an appeal to the fword 
may be, when the difeafe, like a mortal wound, requires a prompt 
and defperate remedy, it is a mode of redrefs not to be hazarded, ex- 
cept ina crifis of fimilar danger. For, when the waves of civil tumult 
are raifed by the tempeft, no one can fay to them with effect, Thus far 
fiall ye come, and no farther.’ ) 


Ant. xxx1v. An impartial Statement of the Scripture Doétrint, it 
refpec? of Civil Government, and the Duties of Subje&s. By Thomas 
Scott, Chaplain of the Lock Hofpital. 12mo. 24 pages. Pr. 2d 
Watts. 1792. 


Tus writer does not appear to have formed very confiftent notions 
wpon the fubje& of civil obedience; for he in one place admits 
(though with an exprefs affirmation that this is not the cafe, or likely 
to be in thefe kingdoms) that the iron rod of oppreffion may be fo feverely 
felt, that a whole nation as one man may be roufed to an united oppo- 
fition to it, and the ruling party may thus become a mere fa¢ction in 
the ftate. And in another place he afferts, that it cannot confift with 
{fubmifiion to the providence of God, to attempt the illegal and violent 
fudvertion of any exifting government. The general tendency of the 
piece, however, is to inculcate a peaceable fubmiffion to the eftablifhed 
government, as, fer the time, of divine authority. O. 3 
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Arr. xxxv. The Debates in bath Houfes of Parlianent, on Thurfday 


We 130, Prides the (4th, and Saturday ther 5th of December, 179% 
on ihe A; pecehe . Containing a copious and impartial Account of | 
; eof reas vitam, and its relative Interefis refpeBing freg® 
Sewers, as delineated in the Speeches-of the mop diftinguifoed Members 
af ash Hon in wewe ave fully difeuffed the probable Consequences 
Qti a (id aR. ihe i iP OANTCE EY Scotland and Ireland, and 
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alledged InfurreBions in this Kingdom. To which it added an accurate’ 

Lift of the Members ewho divided with Mr. Fox, 8vo. 140p. Pr. 30s 

Bew. 1792. 

On Thurfday, December the 13th, the king went to the houfe of 
lords, and, being feated on the throne, delivered a fpeech to both 
houfes of parliament. In this his majeity ftated, that he had judged 
it neceflary to embody a part of the militia, and to call them together, 
He fays, that he fhould have been happy to have announced the fecure 
and undifturbed ¢ontinuance of the public tranquillity, * but events had 
recently occurred which required their united vigilance and exertion 
in order to preferve the advantages which they had hitherto enjoyed.’ 

« The feditious praftices which had been in a great meafure checked 
by your firm and explicit declaration in the lait feflion, and by the 

eneral concurrence of my people in the fame fentiments, have of late 
Besa more openly renewed, and with encreafed activity. A fpirit of 
tumult and diforder (the natural confequences of fuch pra¢tices) has 


ome Oo —_—- oOo 


r fhown itfelf in a¢tvof riot and-infurrection, which required the inter- 
j pofition of a military force in fupport of the civil magiftrate. The 
$ induftry employed to excite difcontent on various pretexts, and in 
$ different parts of the kingdom, has appeared to proceed trom a defign 
d to attempt the deftruction of our happy conttitution, and the fubverfion 
t of all order and government ; and this defi_n has evidently been purfued 
. in connexion and concert with perfons in foreign countries.’ After 
t remarking on the increafing indications on the part of France, ¢ to 
r excite diiturbances in other cauntries, to difregard the rights of neue 
tral natiogs, and to purfue views of conqueft and aggrandizement, as 
well as to adopt towards his allies the Dutch (who Thad obferved the 
1 fame neutrality with himfelf), meafures which are ncither conform- 
18 able to the law of nations, or the pofitive ftipulations of exifting trea~ 
i, ties,” his majefty adds, that he has taken fleps * for making fome aug- 
mentation of his naval and military force,’ and concludes by obferving, ° 
* that ample refources for defraying the neceflary expence of vigour- 
me ous preparations,’ wil} be found ‘ in the excefs of the actual revenue 
' beyond the ordinary expenditure.’ F 
y The earl of Hardwick moved, and lord Walfingham feconded the 
ie. addrefs in the upper houfe. Fhe duke of Norfolk contended that the 
4 inilitia could not be legally called out, * upon apprehenfions of inva- 
th fion or unknown riots and infurreétions within the kingdom,’ for the 
nt act which he held in his hand itated ¢ that there muit be imminent 
he _ danger of a foreign invafion, or an actual infurreétion in the country.° 


The marquis of Lanfdowne afferted, that the parliament had been 
aflembled in the moft unexpeéted and unexampled manner that could 
be found in hiftory for hundreds of years back, and according to hina 
in fo queitionable a fhape, that he doubted if they had even legality . 
on their fide. 

He trufted that minifters would not thelter themfelves under theif 

* wonted fullen filence,’ but come forward and ftate the danger, if 

. | any exifted, i 

Lord Grenville in reply obferved, ‘ thar it was univerfally known, 

and acknowledged, that the moft deep laid fchemes were planned, and 

the mott infidious means adopted for the purpofes of infurredtion, and, 

Sonfequent rebellion in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

The fpeech having been read, and a motion for an addrefs —_ 
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and feconded in the houfe of commons, after fome remarks on the 
militia bill from Mr. Jekyll, and a promife from lord Fielding to 
bring in a bill to fufpend the habeas corpus act, as far as it relates to 
foreigners, lord Wycombe arofe and objected to the propofed addrefs, 
He was at a lofs to conceive, that there was a man fo daring as to chal. 
lenge the loyalty of the people of this kingdom. ‘There were different 
opinions to be fure relative to the conttitution, but that was not won- 
derful, for * men if they thought at all, would think differently, as 
it was the natural effect of employing the human mind. There are 
{peculative people in this country,’ adds he, * who difapprove of the 
¢ftem of our government, and there muft be fuch men as long as the 
land is free, for it is of the very eflence of freedom to differ upon fpe- 
culative points.’ He felt himfelf much concerned at that part of the 
king’s {peech which referred to hoftilities, * and he conceived war fo 
wrong in itfelf, that he thought a refolution fhould be made, and 
adopted in that houfe, that no war fhould be entered upon, except in 
cafe of an open attack.’ 

Mr. Fox faid, that he was not fo little acquainted with the nature 
ef man, as not to know, that in order to engage the attention of his 
hearers, betide the efficacy of fair and candid reafoning, he ought to 
be in unifon with his audience, and purfuing in reality the fame objet 
as themfelves: the love of truth. With this view he would ftate q- 
plicitly what were his fentiments on the fubjeét then prefented to their 
confideration by the fpeech from the throne. It was his opinion then, 
that they were affembled at the moft critical and moft momentous 
crifis, that had ever occurred in the hiftory of this country :—‘ a cnifis 
not merely intercfting to ourfelves and to our condition, but to all ma- 
tions and to all men—and that upon the conduét of parliament in this, 
crifis, depends not merely the fate of the Britith conftitution, but of 
doctrines that go to the happinefs and well-being of all human kind,’ 

His majefty’s fpeech, he obferved, was full of a variety of aflertions, 
and infinuations conveyed in the fhape of affertions, which it was the 
duty of that houfe to inveftigate. 

‘ lam fure, adds he, I need not recur to the old parliamentary 
ufage of defiring, that when | {peak by name of the king’s fpeechy,| 
mean to be confidered as {peaking of the fpeech of the minifters, finee 
no one will impute to me the want of the moft true and fincere refpett for 
his majefty. ‘They are refponfible for every letter of it, and to them, 
and them only, every obfervation of gentlemen is addreffed. 1 ftate 
it therefore to be my firm opinion and belief, that there is not oné 
fact afferted in his majefty’s fpeech which is not falfe—nor one aflertion, 
nor infimuation, which is not unfounded. Nay, I cannot be fo um 
candid as to believe, that even the minifters themfelves think them 
true. The great prominent feature of the fpeech is, that it is an if. 
tolerable calumny on the people of Great Britain, an infinuation of 
grofs and fo black a nature, that it demands the moft rigorous enquity 
andthe moft fevere punifhment. ‘The next affertion is, that 
exifts at this moment an infurrection in this kingdom. An infurrec- 
tion! Where is it? Where has it reared izs head? Good God! a1 
infurrection in Great Britain! No wonder that the militia were 
out, and parliament affembled in the extraordinary way in which 
have been; but where is it? Two gentlemen have fpoken in commend 
ation and dluftration of the fpecch, and yet, though this infurrestion 
has exited for fourteen days, they have given us no light whatever 
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no clue—no information where to findit. ‘The right honourable ma- 
viftrate (the lord mayor) tells us, that, in his high municipal fituation, 
he has reveived certain information which he does not think proper to 
communicate to us. ‘This is really carrying the do¢trine of confidence 
to a length indeed—Not content with minifters leading the houfe of 
commons into the moft extravagant and embarrafling fituations, under . 
the blind cover of confidence, we are now told that a municipal ma- 
giftrate has information of an infurreétion, which he does not choofe 
to lay befor¢ the commons of —— but which he affures us is fuf- 
ficient to juftify the alarm that has fpread over the whole country. 
‘The honourable gentleman who feconded the motion, tells us, that 
« infurreétions are too notorious to be defcribed.” Such is the infor- 
mation which we receive from the right honourable magiftrate and 
the honourable gentleman who are felected to move and fecond the 
addrefs———1 will take upon me to fay, that it is not the notoriety of 
the infurrections that prevents them from communicating to us the 
varticulars, but their non-exiftence.’ 

It had been fuggefted by the honourable gentleman who feconded 
the motion, that the exiftence of a dangerous fpirit in this country, 
was manifefted by the drooping and dejected afpett of many perfons, 
when the tidings of Dumourier’s furrender arrived in England. If 
this were confidered as a fign of difcontent and of preference to repub- 
lican do¢trines, fays Mr. F. ¢ I give myfelf up to my country as a guilty 
qvan, for I freely confefs, that when ] heard of the furrender or retreat 
of Dumourier, and that there was a probability of the triumph of the 
armies of Auftria and Pruffia over the liberties of France, my fpirits 
drooped, and I was dejeéted. What, fir, could any man who loves 
the conftitution of England, who feels its principles in his heart, with 
fuccefs to the duke of Brunfwick, after reading a manifefto which 
violated every doétrine that Englifhmen held facred, which trampled 
under foot every principle of juftice, and humanity, and freedom, and 
true government—and upon what the combined armies entered the 
kingdom of France, with which they had nothing to do; and when 
he heard, or thought that he fawa probability of their fuccefs, could 
any man of true Britifh feelings be other than deje¢ted ? 1 honeftly 
eonfefs that ] never felt more tincere gloom and deyettion in my life, 
sor I faw in the triumph: of that confpiracy not merely the ruin of 
kberty in Francé, but the ruin of liberty in England—the ruin of the 
Kiberty of man.’ 

On the gueition being put, the houfe divided’; 

For the addrefs 290 
For the amendment = 50 








Majority 240 
On Saturday, December the 15th, Mr. Fox moved ¢ that his majefty 
might be gracioufly pleafed to give direction that a minifler may be 
fent to Paris, to treat with thofe perfons who exercife provifionally 
the functions of executive government in France, — fuch points 
as may be in difcuffien, between his maijefty and his allies, and the 
French nation.’ ‘This was put, and negatived. ; 
_ The debates on each of thefe important occafions feem to be very 

judicioufly compiled ia the prefent pamphlet. 
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Arr. xxxvy. 4 Letter from the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 
to the worthy and independent Eleétors of the City and Liberty 
of Wefminfer. Fourth Edition. 49 pages. Price 1s. Debreit, 
1793- 

Mr. Fox has acquired the reputation of being one of the 
fir orators that this country ever praduced. A new and 
unexampled crifis has, in fome meafure, forced him to appear 
before the public in another character; and we now behold him, 
for the firft time, foliciting the attention of his fellow-citizens 
as an author. 

Abandoned by a weak, timid, and jnterefted ariftocracy, and 
forfaken by the friends of his fortune rather than of his princis 
ples, he takes refuge, as it were, within his own capacious mind, 
and, fhielded by a confcious integrity, frowns defiance on the 
treachery of his adherents, and the malice of his enemies. Per- 
haps, indeed, he was never fo truly great as at this very mo- 
ment; nor has tue era of his moft fplendid triumphs been 
marked with fo much true glory, as the prefent hour of defeat 
and discomfiture. 

‘ To vote in fmall minorities [fays he] is a misfortune to which 
I have been fo much acculiumed, that I cannot be expected to 
feel it very acutely. 

* To be the object of calumny and mifveprefentation gives m§ 
uneatinefs, it is true, but an unealinefs not wholl) unmixed with 
pride and fatisfaction, fince the experieace of all ages and coune 
tries teaches us, that calumny and mifreprefentation are free 

uently the moi unequivocal icitimonies of the zeal, and poilibly 
the effect, with which he, againiat whom they are direcied, has 
Yerved the pubiic. 

¢ But [ am informed, that I now labour under a misfortune of 
a far different nature from thefe, ana which can excite no other 
fenfations than thole of concern and humiliation I am told that 
you in general diiapprove my late conduct, ana that, even among 
thofe whole partia.ity to me was moi con{picuous, there are 
many who, when | am attacked upon the prefent occafion, pro- 
fefs themielves neither able nor willing to defend me 

* That your unfavourable opinion of me (if in fact yon ene 
tertain any fuch) ‘5 OWing to mifreprefentation, ican have no 
doubt. To do away the etlects of this mifreprefentation,. is. the 
object of this letter; and 1 know of no mode by which I can 
accomplith this object, at once fo fairly, and (as 1 hope) fo efe 
fectua ly, as by flating to vou the different motions which I made 
in the houfe of commons on the firit days of this feflion, toge- 
ther with the motives aud arguments that induced me to make 
them.’ 

Mr. F. then obferves, that on the firft day of the meeting of 
pariiament he moved an amendment to the addrefs, which, aftet 
the warmeit expreffions of zeal and attachment to his majeflys 
and an unthaken determination to maintain and preferve the cone 
fitution, evinces the deepett anxiety and concern at feeing ‘ thofe 
mea(ures adopted by the executive government which the law 
authorites only in cates of infurreciiogn within the realm ;’ and 
Sates, that ¢ his majeity’s faithtyl commons, aflembled in a manne} 
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acw and alarming to the country, think it their firft duty, and will 
make it their firit bufinefs, to inform themfelves of the caufes of 
this meafure; being equally zealous to enforce a due obedience 
to the laws on the one hand, and a faithful execution of them 
on the other.’ 

We are told, that his motive for this meafure was, that he 
deemed highly important, both in a conilitutional and a prudential 
point of view, that the houfe fhould be thoroughly informed of 
the ground of calling out the militia, dnd of its own meeting, be- 
fore it proceeded upon other bufinefs. The law which provided 
that the parliament fhould meet, feemed to him to point out its 
duty when met, and confequently to make it the firlt bufinefs of 
the commons to examine into the caufes that had been itated in 
the proclamation, as the motives for exerciling an extraordinary 
power lodged in the crown tor extraordinary occations. 

The infurrections at Yarmouth, Shields, and other places, gave 
adminiftration, it was faid, a legal right to act; and the general 
fate of the country, independently of thefe confiderations, made 
it expedient for them to avail themfelves of this right. In other 
words, ‘ infurrection was the pretext, the general ftate of the 
country the caufe of the meafure.’ Yet infurrection was the moe 
tive {tated in the proclamation, and the act of parliament enjoins 
the difclofure, not of the pretext, but the caufe: fo that it a 
peared to be doubtful, whether even the letter of the law had 
been obeyed; but if it had, to this mode of profeffing one motive 
and acting upon another, * however agreeable to the habits of 
fome men,’ Mr. F. thought it his duty to diffuade the houfe of 
commons from giving any fanction or countenance whatever. 

The ‘danger of a country’ being too notorious to require 
proof, is treated with juit contempt; but to have laid axy toun- 
dation for approving, without examination, was a great point 
gained for thofe who wifhed to applaud the conduct of adminittray 
tion. If the danger confift, as has been faid, in ¢ falfe but fe- 
ductive theories,’ it is difficult to conceive, how any of the meae 
fures which have been purfued, are in any degree applicable. 

* Opinions muit have taken the fhape of overt atts, before they 
can be refilted by the fortifications in the tower; and the fudden 
embodying the militia, and the drawing of the regular troops to 
the capital, feem to me meafures calculated to meet ay immediate, 
not a diftant mifchiet.’ 

There were fome perfons, however, who thought, that to be 
upon our guard was fo much our firit intereft in the prefent pof- 
ture of affairs, that even to conceal the truth was, in their opi- 
hion, lefs mifchieyous than to diminifh the public terrour. The 
dreaded inquiry, Jet it fhould have produced light; they fele fo 
flrongly the advantage of obfcurity in infpiring terrour, that they 
overlooked its other property, of caufing real peril. They were 
fo alive to the dangers arifing from falfe fecurity, that they were 
infenfible to thofe arifing from groundlefs alarms, 

* To thefe fyftems of crooked policy and pious fraud, I have 
always entertained a kind of inftinctive and invincible repug- 
hance; and if L.had nathing elfe to advance in detence of my 
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conduét but this feeling, of which I cannot diveft mvfelf, I thoulé: 
be far from fearing your difpleafure. But are there in truth 
no evils in a falfe alarm, befides the difgrace attending thofe who 
are concerned in propagating it? Is it nothing to deitroy peace, 
harmony, and confidence, among all ranks of citizens? Is ig 
nothing to give a general credit and countenance to fufpicions 
which every man may point as his worft pafions incline him? In 
fuch a ftate, all political animofities ave inflamed : we confound 
the milaken fpeculatitt with the defperate incendiary ; we ex- 
tend the prejudices which we have conceived againit individuals, 
to the political party, or even to the religious fect of which they 
are members. In this fpirit, a judge declared from the bench, 
in the Jait century, that poifoning was a popifh trick, and I fhould 
not be furprifed if bifhops were now to preach from the pulpits, 
that fedition is a prefbyterian or unitarian vice. Thofe who dif- 
‘-e from us in their ideas of the confitution in this paroxyfm 
rm, we confider as confederated to deftroy it. Forbearance 
ration have no place in our minds ; for who can tolerate 

which, according to what the deluders teach, and rage 

‘ tear incline the deluded to believe, attack our lives, our proe 
peries, ana our religion ? 

‘ This ntuation l thought it my duty, if poffible, to avert, by 
promoting aninquiry By this meafure the guilty, if fuch there 
are, aovld have been detected, and the innocent liberated from 
fulpicion. My propofal was rejected by a great majority. 

© I defer with all due refpe& to their opinion, but retain my 
own ’ 

The next motion was, for his majefty’s emploving * ever 
means of negociation, confifient with the honour and fatety of this 
country, to arreft the calamities of war.’ 

The htuation of the United Provinces, where the caufe of the 
war was faid principally to originate, appeared to furnifh abun- 
dance of prudential arguments to Mr. F. in favour of peace; 
and nothing could be feen in Ireland, that would not difcourage 
awite ttatefman from putting the connexion between the two 
kingdoms to any unneceflary hazard. At home too, were it true 
that there exifted fecds of difcontent, it fhould be recollected, ‘ that 
war is the hot-bed in which thefe feeds will fooneft vegetate : and 
of all wars, in this point of view, that war is moft to be drea 
inthe caute of which kings may be fuppofed to be more concern 
than their fubjects.’ Peace therefore was to be withed for, and 

the voice even of a minority in the bhoufe of commons might 
not be wholly without effect, in deterring the king’s minifters from 
* irrational projects of war ;’ and even upon this occafion, h 
he been ‘ more fupported,’ our chance of preferving the bleflings 
ot peace would have been better than it appears to be at prefent. 

rhe third and moft remarkable motion offered to the conf- 
deration of the houfe of commons was as follows: * That aa 
humble addrefs be prefented to bis majefty, that his — will 
be pleafed to give directions that a minifler may be fent to Paris, 
to treat with thofe perfons who exercife provifionally the func 


tions of executive government in France, touching fuch peints 
may 
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may be in difcuffion between his majefty and his allies, and the 
French nation.’ 

This has been more generally difapproved than any of the for- 
mer: but it was not brought forward without much previous del» 
beration with himfelf, and much confultation with others; and 
notwithftanding the mifreprefentation of his motives, and the mif- 
conceptions of its tendency, Mr. F. cannot repent of an act, which 
if he had omitted, he fhould have thought himfelf deficient in 
the duty which he owes to the electors of Weitmintter and the 
nation at large. 

if either Great Britain or her ally had fuffered injury or infult, 
or if the independence of Europe be menaced by inordinate and 
fucce{sful ambition, he knew no means of preferving peace, but 
by obtaining reparation for the injury, fatisfaction for the infult, 
or fecurity againit the defign which we apprehend: ‘ and I know 
no means of obtaining any of thefe objetis, [adds he] bur by 
addrefling ourfelves to the power of whom we complain.’ 

t the excluiive navigation of the/Scheld have been invaded, the 
French executive council are the invaders, and of them we mutt 
afk redrefs. If the rights of neutral nations have been attacked 
by the decree of the fifteenth of November, the national con- 
vention of France have attacked them, and from that convention, 
through the miniffer of foreign affairs, we muft demand expla- 
nation, difavowal, or fuch other fatisfaction as the cafe may ree 
guire. How any of the objects in difpute could be obtained but 
by negotiation, carri¢d on by authorifed minitters, it is difficult 
to conceive. There were fome perfons, indeed, whofe notions 
of dignity were fuch, that they would have preferred a clandef- 
tine to an avowed negotiation ; but this was not deemed by our 
author to be either honourable, fafe, or in fome cafes eyen prac- 
ticable. There was ftill a further motive, and that was, that 
although to declare war is, by the conftitution, the prerogative 
of the king, yet to grant or withhold the means of carrying it 
on is, by the fame conftitution, the privilege of the por 
through their reprefentatives ; and upon the people at large, by 
alaw paramount to all conttitutions—*‘ the law of nature and ne- 
ceffity, muft fall the burdens and fufferings, which are the tco 
fure attendants upon that calamity.’ It feemed therefore reafon- 
able, that they who were to pay, and to fuffer, fhould be dif- 
unGly informed of the object for which war is made—From the 
refult of a negotiation alone could this be learned. If the French 
were not willing to fatisfy us in any of the points which had 
been publicly held forth as the grounds of complaint againft 
them, then we fhould all admit (provided our original grounds 
of complaint were juft) that the war would be fo too; if 10 fome, 
we fhould know the fpecific fubje&ts upon which fatisfaction was 
refufed, and have an opportunity of judging whether or not 
they were a rational caufe of difpute; if in all, and a rupture 
were neverthelefs to take place, we fhould know that the public 
pretences were not the real caufes of the war. 

* In the laft cafe that I have put, I fhoul@ hope there is too 
much {pirit in the people of Great Britain to fubmit to take a 
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part in a proceeding founded on deceit ; and in either of the 
others, whether our caufe were weak or tirong, we fhould at al} 
events efcape that laft of infamies, the fufpicion of being a party 
tothe duke of Brunfwick’s manifeitoes.’ ‘ 

After reprobating the extravagant idea of going to war with 
France about her ‘ internal concerns,’ as fuggefted by the violent; 
and the unintelligible and indefinite one adopted by the moderate 
party ; Mr. F. ftates the four objections farted againft his lof 
motion. ‘The firit is, the fuppofed countenance afforded by it 
to the trial and execution of the /ate king; but he contends, that 
this wholly refis upon an opinion, that by fending a minifter, we 
pay fome compliment implying approbation to the prince or fate 
to whom we iend him: an ‘ opinion, [adds he] which, for the 
honour of this country, I muft hope to be wholly crroneous, 
We had a minifler at Verfailles when Corfica was bought and en- 
flared. We had a minifter at the German courts, at the time of 
the infamous partition of Poland. We have generally a refident 
conful, who acts as a minilter to the piratical republic of Al- 
giers ; and we have more than once fent embafiies to the emperors 
of Morocco, reeking from the blood through which, by the 
murder of their neareft relations, they had waded to their thrones. 
In none of thefe inftances was any fanction given by Great Britain 
to the tranfactions by which power had been acquired, or to the 
manner in which it had been exercifed.’ 

. The fecond refpects the impolicy of an immediate recognition 
of the republic. The third, the mortifying circumftances of 
fending a minifler to Paris at the very moment the convention 
had begun to give us cauie of complaint. And the fourth, the 
fear of giving caufe of offence to thofe powers with whom, in 
cafe of war, it might be prudent to form a connexion and alli- 
ance.—All thefe are fucceflively and ably examined and refuted. 

Mr. F., above all things, earnefily and fervently deprecates 
a foreign alliance, in order to affiit in bringing about a counter- 
revolution. 

* Such an alliance for fuch a purpofe, I conceive [fays he] to 
be the greatelt calamity that can befal the Britifh nation: for let 
us not attempt to deceive ourfelves ; whatever poflibility, or even 
probability there may be of a counter-revolution from internal 
agitation and difcord, the means of producing fuch an event by 
external force, can be no other than the conqueft of France. 

‘ The conqueft of France!!!——O! calumniated crufaders, 
how rational and moderate were your projects !—=—_-O.!_ muche 
injured Lewis xtv., upon what flight grounds have you been 
accufed of reftlefs and inordinate ambition! ——O! tame and 
feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint colours have 
you painted the portrait of a difordered imagination.’ 

Mr. F. has made a folemn, and we trutt, not an ineffectual 
appeal to his conitituents and the nation at large. He exprefles 
himielf upon paper, as in debate, in a clear, manly, and per- 
{picuous manner ; his language is unencumbered with flowers 
and figures, and his # gs uments are at once logical and conyineing: 
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Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox. 2u1 
Ant. xxxvit. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, upon 


the dangerous aud inflammatory Tendency of bis late Condu& in Par- 
liament. $vO. 59 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Downes. 1793. 


Mz. Fox is here informed, that were it not for the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of thefe times, * under which it feemsto have been referved 
for men to grow formidable by the decay of their influence, and to 
derive additional importance from the decline of their credit and chae 
racter,’ he would not have been troubled with this addrefs. It feems 
rexfonable to fear, alfo, he is told, left rejefted and abandoned by his 
former friends, he fhould attempt to regain the fituation he has for- 
feited, or to repair the connexions he has loft, * by other means than 
thofe of penitence and conceflions.’ 

Atter many obfervations of a fimilar tendency, and a warm attack 
on the propofition fo ably detended in the preceding article, of fending 
a minifter to Paris, this author proceeds as tollows: 

« Having now concluded what appeared to me to be moft impor- 
tant at this rime to obferve, in the critical fituation of our affairs, and 
having endeavoured to place the queftion with clearnefs and precifion, 
in what I conceived to be its true point of view, will you permit 
me, fir, to revert to yourfelf, and fubmit to your ferious contidesa- 
tion, whether a longer continuance in the conduct you have lately 
adopted be not likely to increafe the ambition, and add to the actavity 
of our enemies, and to foment and encourage the projects of the 
{editious at home ? 

‘ Whether it has not a dire€t tendency to provoke complaint, and 
to flatter difcontent, and to revive every dangerous hopé that feemed 
exiinguilhed by the kiny’s proclamation in May? 

* Whether it may not expofe us to the danger of the war, from the 
appearance of difunion at home, and to commotions at home, from 
the expectations that are entertained of the war? And laftly, will you 
give me icave to afk of you, whether you think the great and elevated 
itation you have fo long enjoyed with the united applaufes of every 
part of the kingdom, and the univerfal approbation of your country, 
can be well or virtuoufly exchanged for-the opprobrious honours of a 
club or an affociation? Wall you defcend trom fuch an height to be 
celebrated by clubs, or to preiide over fa¢tions? Will you quit this 
diguined, this glorious pot, for fuch mean and precarious popularity ? 
Surely it might fatisty every defire of generous ambition, and tran{mit 
your name with the taireft and bett earned honours to pofterity. Re- 
wrn, fir, return to the bright pre-eminence ; believe me it 1s your 
place, you cannot fo well become any other. 

* You have fhewn that you pofiefs the magnanimity to forgive; 
can you want that magnanimity which teaches to accept forgivenefs? 
You have had the candour to confefs your errors, and to repair your 
miftakes. While the nature of man fhall be found to be frail and im- 
_— this virtue will approach the neareft of all others to perfeétion, 

juit then to yourfelf, and to your country ; the breach is not irreparable 
between you ; fhe courts you once more to her bofom ; her arms are 

‘retched out to receive you; fhe offers you her confidence, her aflec- 
tion ;—but you muft be contented with the honours fhe beftows, and 
the places fhe affigns you : greater are not to be defired with innocence 

Ror to be enjoyed with impunity,’ 
t Art. 
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Ant. xxxvitt. The Neceffity of a [perdy aud effe2ual Reform in Par. 
liament. 8VvO. 72 pases. Pr. 1s, 6d. Manchefter, Falkener and 
Co. London, John on. 1793. 


Wr are told, that the neceflity of a reform in our reprefentation is 
fo well underftood, and fo generally acknowledged by all who have 
confidered the queftion, that * even the perfons who profit by the pre. 
fent abufs of government’ dare not now openly difpute it. 

That this is nota ‘ fit moment,’ has ever been, and ever will be, 
a pretext for precluding it; in time of peace, ¢ the public mind will 
be agitated ;” in time of war, the encmies of our country ‘ muft be 
effectually combated.’ ‘The latter of thefe objections will, however, 
come with a very bad grace froma minifter, who infifted very forcibly, 
and indeed very ably, on the propriety, and even the neceffity of this 
meafure, toward the conclufion of the American conteft, and at a 
period, when the people were in a ftate of greater political commotion 
than during any time for the preceding fifty years. 

The author of this pamphict, who feems to have probed the queftion 
to the bottom, contends for a radical, and deprecates the idea ofa 
partial, and of confequence, a temporary reform. The following are, 
in his opinion, the principal defeéts in the conititution and organiza- 
tion of our houfe of commons: * 1. The power of ele¢tion is partial, 
and not reduced to any fixed principles: 2. The mode is tumultuary, 
and fubject to many abufes: 3. No juft proportion fubfifts between 
the number of the conftituents, and the reprefentatives: 4. The elec- 
tors, if they were even freed from the temptation of bribery, are not 
lett to the guidance of their own judgment, being limited to the 
choice of men of certain property only ; and, 5. The duration of the 
reprefentative body is too extended.’ 

That the propofed mode of amendment may be feen at a fingle glance, 
we will prefent the following fummary as drawn up by the author 
himfe!lf. 1. An admifion of every citizen (minors and infane perfons 
excepted) to an equal right. of voting: 2. The formation of elective 
diftri¢ts, confifting, as nearly as poffible, of an equal number of electors : 
3. Voting by ballot, and clofing the poll in one day, together with 
fome fubordinate regulations to prevent diforders, and undue influence: 
4. Abolithing qualifications, fo that each citizen be eligible to a feat 
gn parliament; and allowing falaries to the members: 5. Annual paf- 
liaments: 6. Exclufion by rotation, fo that no perfon be a reprefen- 
tative more than three years fucceffively, nor above two thirds of 
the members of one parliament be eligible to the next: 7. Se 
tion of minifters from the legiflative ailembly : and, 8. Authorizing 
conftituents to difcharge their reprefentatives. 

, The following obfervations will not fail to promote a variety of 
intereiting, and perhaps of melancholy reflections, in every mind a 
ouftomed to political difguifition: 

* That t might be able to form a correét judgment of the fate of 
our reprefentation, I took the pains of copying trom the “ Hiitory 

‘iucal and Perfonal of the Boroughs of Great Britain,” lately pub- 

lifhed, [ fee Analyt. Rev. Vol. All, p- 374, and Vol, XH, p. 167,} 
s lift of the number of voters in each borough, together with t names 
of the patrons, and the nature of the patronage, It appeared from 
the refult, that the members fent to parliament trom Englifh borou 
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(exclufive of thofe from Welch and Scotch boroughs) where the pa- 


tronage was entire, and the patron was commonly underitood to have 
the power of nominating whatever perfons he pleafed, were about two 
hundred and fixty. In this account, I do not include places, where 
from the number of voters being confiderable, or from other circum- 
ftances, the patron’s influence is dub/oxs ; or where he has only power 
to depute axe member: or fuch boroughs, as, being under no particu- 
lar controul, always fell themfelves to the higheft bidder. If we add 
places of this defcription to the lift, and allow from each, only one 
inember to patronage, which is generally but half its due; the num- 
her of reprefentatives fent to parlament, from Englith boroughs, under 
the influence of individuals, will be about 300. We will call them 
only 295. Of thefe, 150, or more, owe their feats to the peerage, 
and the minifter for the time being. 

‘ But though the Members, who are indebted to patronage for 
their places be 295, we are not to conclude that there are as many 
patrons. Some patrons nominate two members, fome four, fome fix, 
and fome a greater number. At prefent the patrons who return the 
2g5 oftenfible reprefentatives of Englifh boroughs (reckoning the pa- 
tronage of the ordnance, treafury, admiralty, &c. to belong to one 
individual, i. ¢, the minifter of the day) are not more, but I believe 
lefs than 160 perfons. 

« The reprefentation of Wales is not better than that of England, and 
the reprefentation of Scotland is much worfe. According to the lait 
polls it appears, that what are called the members of the Scotch coun- 
ties, are chofen .by as {mall a number as the nominal electors in mott 
of our Englifh boroughs confiit of. How the reprefentatives of the 
Scotch boroughs are appointed, may be learned trom Mirabeau’s de- 
tached notes upon Dr. Price’s work, which agrees in general with the 
account given in the hiftory of the boroughs, though the whole 
number of electors is 96, as flated in the latter, and g8 in the former. 

‘ I fhall not enquire to what patronage thefe 96, or y8 patrons are 
fubject ; 1 fuppofe Mr. Dundas, if he chofe, could gratify public cu- 
nofity in this inftance. Now if we add the 15 reprefentatives of 
Scotch boroughs, to the lift of patronage, and place only fix from the 
Welch boroughs to the fame account, the balance in favour of pa- 
tronage, againft the nation, will be as follows, allowing what is very 
liberal but not true, that the members from all the counties of England, 
Scotland and Wales, are fairly eleéted by the people, without any un- 
due influence intervening : 

* Patronage againft the people. 


Reprefentatives of patronage , 316 
Reprefentatives of the people : ° 242 
Balance againft the people : , 74 

316 


Balance in faveur of the patronage of a few individuals againft I 
4 nation, confifting of more than ro millions of inhabitants 14 
, * Ifthis ftatement be juft, (and I have not intentionally exaggerated 
ina fingle inftance ; on the contrary, I believe I have made my calcu- 
lations much more favourable to the people than they really ought to 


bs) is it not 2 mow ftrange and grofs perverfion of language, to ame 
the 
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the houfe of commons an adequate reprefentation of the people? 
Might it not, with much more Pe samar be denominated a conjoint 
reprefentation of the miniftry and the - 

then to be deluded with the unmeaning clamour of a combination, and 
mutual balance of three eftates, if that eftate in which the majeftic form 
of the people was originally recognifed, have fo departed from its 
priftine chara¢ter as to retain little more of it than the name? If the 
public fhould affume to themfelves the power of fending a majority to 
reprefent them in the houfe of lords, would not the crown and the 
peerage exclaim againft fuch a proceeding, as an infringement, and a 
violation of the conftitution ? And ought not the rights of the people 
to be as dear to them as hereditary diftinétions to their owners? And’ 
js not the recognition of their authority, in the conftitution, as effen 
tial to its well being, and even exiitence, as either the monarchy or 
ariftocracy ?” ? 

To the want of a proper and adequate reprefentation of the people, 
is attributed the long and mournful catalogue of our ruinous and 
bloody wars, the immenfe magnitude of our national debt, the enor. 
mous amount of our taxes, and the accumulating expences of our peace 
eltablifhment. 

This very fhrewd and fpirited produétion is dedicated to the fociety 
of the * Friends of the People,’ and we learn from the addreds pre- 
fixed, that it is written by Mr. Phillips, of Mancheiter. 


Aart. xxx1x. Parliamentary Reform, as it is called, improper in the 
prefent State of this Country, 8vo. 40 pages. Price is, Elmily. 
1792. | 
We have read this pamphlet with great attention, and found many 

paflages in it, at once novel and interefting ; but we have every reafom 

to fuppofe, that the enemies of a parliamentary reform will not feel any 

great degree of gratitude to Mr. Dalrymple. , 

Mr. D. feems to think, that ¢ turgid encomiums’ on our excellent form 
of government will be ineffe¢tual, whilit it feems to be admitted by 
all parties, ‘ that a parliamentary reform is wanting for the profperity 
of this country, and the prefervation of its conftitution.’ This opinion, 
according to him, will tend to keep the fubje¢t in agitation, and moe 
derate men, when freed from the alarm now given by the machinations 
of * incendiaries,’ will think themfelves more ftrenuoufly called upom 
to exert their influence hereafter in order to effeét this event, on ate 
count of the delay occafioned by their prefent timidity. 

The ¢ fpeculatifts’ of * inflated a perverted imagination,’ whe 
contemn or deny the * rights of man,’ and prove, by the concatenation 
ot logical deductions, that he is by his nature a * flave,’ are here ridi- 
culed. Force, indeed, is allowed to be neceffary to the maintenance of 
all governments, but confent, either pofitive or by acquiefcence, i 
ftated to he equally neceffary for any form of ftability and duration. 

Thofe who confound government with tyranny forget, we are told, 
that compulfion neceffarily involves a difpofition to refit, « and that. 
whenever the power of refiftance becomes greater than the power of 
compulfton, it muft neceffarily follow, that refiftance will become: 
eficient by the fubverfion of the compelling power. Such men may” 


inculcate the foolifh dottrine, ** that weare dorm ina country with set, 


the ariftocracy ?>—Shall we continue . 
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to maintain the exifting government,” as if opproffon and injuftice were 
naturally proper to any government, inftead of being the refult of in- 


jury and abufe in the inftruments: fuch doctrine applied to fome coun- 


tries would be little fhort of blafphemy.’ 

The privileges of an Englifhman are {tated to be, 

I. That every man’s houje is his caftle, towhich he may refufe the 
king admiffion, unlefs in the execution of the criminal law. It is al- 
lowed, that the ‘ accommodation to revenue,’ may have occafioned fome 
limitation of this right; we are comforted however with the abftract 
pofition, ‘ that the /u/pexfiox of the exertion or enjoyment ef right, in 
its full extent, does not adc/j the right, which cam, and will be re- 
aflumed whenever the public fee fit.’ The fecond confifts in a trial by 


jury: the third inthe poffeffion and ufe of arms: the fourth, in the liber- 


ty of the prefs.—N. B. This was written in the courfe of the laft fum- 
mer, previous to fome late extrajudicial attempts, which, if continued, 
will annihilate one of our author’s main arguments againft reform. 5. 
Security of perfon, and property: 6. the right of petitioning the 
houfe of commons, by means of which, every man is not only virtually, 
but individually reprefented in parliament : 7. ‘The habeas corpus aét,’ 

We feleét the following defence of our conititution, merely on ac- 
count of its fingularity : 

‘ It is known in mechanical machines, that the general aGion of 
the parts upon each other, produces an harmony and exattnefs of pre- 
cifion, that art could not produce! Such ts the prefent government of 
this country! Our conftitution, although it may not be an excellent 
one, is truly in its execution an happy one, becaufe corruptions of va- 
rious kinds are fo fortunately blended, as, in great meafure, to corre@ 
each defect ; and the whole is fubjected to the controul of public opinion : 
this, although no part of the nominal conftitution, is paramount to 
all! and what makes the government of this country the beft that ever 
exited. 

‘ Iam free to declare, [adds he] that in forming an infant ftate, I 
would prefer a republick, to any other form of government; as that 
which beft calls for the faculties of man! and it would be impoffible 
to eftablifh @ balance of corruptions in a new ftate !’ 

Mr. D. examines the three plans of reform commonly mentioned in 
this country ; viz. a reprefentation in the complex proportion ‘of the 
numbers and property of thofe reprefented ; an addition to the county 
members, as propofed by the late earl of Chatham; and laftly, the 
mode of one patronized by the dukeof Richmond. The firft of thefe, 
the hiftory of this country has demonftrated to be impratticable ; and 
the fecond and third would, we are told, ultimately tend to ftrengthen 
the landedintereft.- The author himfelf (although an enemy to reform) 
fuggetts the propriety of an a¢tual enumeration of the people, and the 
permitting forty-fhilling freeholders, and the citizens who maintain 
families by their honeft labour, to ele@ delegates, who would thus form 
* the a€tual reprefentatives of a free people.’ 

Mr. D. acknowledges, that, though the jarring affemblage of ¢ cone 
trary corruptions keeps the whole machine in order,’ yet, if corruption 
itfelt could ftand forth ¢ with impunity,’ then order would be deftroyed. 
On this principle’ he loudly condemns the minifter for ‘ refufing a 
Sommittee Of inguiry into a charge, made in the houfe of commons, 
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of corrupt praBices, by officers of government, on the Weftminfter eleGion: 
Far from being the enemy ‘ to all reform in church and ftate,’ he af. 
ferts that the revolution, the eftablifhment of the houfe of Hanover, 
&c. were very laudable innovations. 


Art. xt. Lhe propofed Reform of the Reprefentation of the Counties o 
Scotland Bi Ate ag % Robert Ferguffon, Efq. of Lincoln’ a 
$vo. 52 pages. Price 2s. Elphinfton, Balfour. Hill, Edinburgh, 
Debrett, London. 1792. 

We are here informed, that, by the ancient conftitution of the 
Scottifh parliament, all freeholders, or tenants ix capite (formerly the 
only real proprietors of land) were bound to give perfonal attendance 
in the king’s parliament ; but this was never ftri€tly adhered to, for 
they were often remifs in theirattention to their duty, or, as we fhould 
now term it, the exercife of their rights. 

By an exprefs act paffed in 1425, every freeholder was ordered to 
appear ix perjox, and not by proxy, but this being found burdenfome 
and expenfive, it was enacted two years afterwards, ‘ that {mall barons 
and frecholders need not come to parliament, but are to fend from 
each fheriffdom two reprefentatives called commiffaries, or commif- 
fioners of fhires,’ and by an explanatory at in 1457 * all freeholders 
under 201. fcots of yearly rent,’ were exempted from per/onal 
atiendance. 

Until the reign of James v1. every tenant ix capite was admitted to 
give his vote for his reprefentative, however {mall the value of his free- 
hold ; and every one poflefling more than two marks of sew extent 
had a right, and was even bound by law, to appear perfonally in par- 
liament. But in 1587 a great revolution took place in the Scottifh re- 
prefentation, for, by a ftatute that paffed in that year, the whole body 
of freeholders under forty thillings of ofd extent were deprived of their 
moft valuable rights, and all but ¢ earls, prelates, and lords of parlia- 
ment,’ virtually excluded from fitting there. By the twenty-firlt of 
Charles 11. and the fixteenth of George 11., the bafis of reprefenta- 
tion was fill farther narrowed ; but in confequence‘of the former of 
thefe ats ‘ wad-fetters and life-renters’ were allowed to vote; a 
circumftance in which mof of the prefent exifting abufes have 
originated. 

The evils arifing from the nature, however abfurd, of the qualifi- 
cations tiemfelves, would have been comparatively fmall (fays our 
author), it the power of voting could, by any means, have bee 
reftricted to thofe who had rea/ly an intereft in the lands, But this 
object it never has been in the power of the legiflature to accom ifh. 
Votes out of number have been created, for the mere purpofe of po- 
litical jobbing. Thefe votes are generally made by wad-fet or life-rent 
qualifications, A liie-rent voter is created by transfer of the life-rent 
of @ dare {uperiority, producing fome trifling feuderty. At the deat 
of the voter, the right reverts to the granter. He then transfers it 
to fome other perfon, and thus keeps up a continual fucceffion of de- 
Sea voters, of whom he can create as many as he has forty-fhilling 
ands, or valuations of 4ool. feots upon his eftate. 

* A wad-fet voter isa perfon who has paid to the proprietor of 
a fuperiority a certain fum (however fmall), for the intereft of which 
be receives the yearly fen-duties, Nay, he may have given DO a 
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or confideration whatever ; and ftill his vote is held good inlaw. A 
term is fixed, after which it fhall be lawful for the granter to refume 
his right, on paying up the fum fixed by the traniaction. ‘This is 
called the redemption term. When it expires, the wad-fetter holds 
his vote at the tole pleafure of the granter, who can, in one mo- 
ment, annihilate it, by paying the ftipulated fam. This is the fitu- 
ation of almoft all the wad-fet votes in Scotland. 

« Such are the men who return the votes for our counties; whilft 
proprietors of feveral thoufands a year may perhaps not poffefs a fingle 
vote upon their eftate. 7 his is the reprejentation of the landed intereft 
ef Scotland 2 

A plan for reforming the reprefentation of the landed intereft in 
Scotland, and confequently for remedying the evils here complained 
of, has for fome time occupied the attention of the public. 

« Iris time,’ fays our author, ‘that we ‘Should be reprefented by 
men, who, ftrangers to fagtion, will prove themfelves at once the 
friends of the people, and the friends of the conftitution. 
In Scotland particularly, it is effential to have patriotic repre- 
fentatives. Ata diftance from the feat of government, and differing 
in our laws and cuftoms from the refit of Great Britain, we 
have feparate rights to fupport, and feparate interelts to watch 
over. But thefe rights and interefts have been, at times, too 
lightly confidered; nor ought we to be furprifed at it when 
we reflect, that the reprefentatives of Scotland are, in truth, the re- 
prefentatives, not of the people, but the ariftocracy.” We are told in 
a note, that it appears from an actual examination of the rolls of the 
different counties, that at the laft general election, about 700 indi- 
viduals returned a majority of the reprefentatives of the landed in- 
tereft of Scotland; that of thefe 7oc, perhaps one fourth were not 
real proprietors; and that one half probably ‘ held their votes from 
peers and other great men.’ 

To deftroy the unconftitutional influence of the nobility in the 
election of the commons, to reftrain within proper bounds the power 
of the great proprietors, and to place the reprefentation in the ads 
ot the refpeétable and independent landholders, are the profefled objects 
of the county reform, 

This projected reform is confined to two fpecific heads ; firft, the 
reduction of the qualification to rool. fcots; and fecondly, a transfer of 
the right of voting, from fuperiority to property. 

All this is evidently juft, and will, perhaps, be allowed to be very 
moderate ; but, as it is very properly obferved here, interefted men 
ever have, and ever will, endeavour to adduce fpecious, but futile 
reafons for delay. ¢ In our day, [fays Mr. F.] when Mr. Pitt brought 
forth his plan for reforming the reprefentation, in the year 1782, 
twas dangerous even to deliberate on Juch a Jubse@ amid the din of arms. 
In 1783, 1784, and 1785, we were to be fure at peace; but nove 
and dangercus opinions had been fpread, tending to difcontent and fedition. 

he enemies of reform can never be at a lofs for arguments. If we 
are at war, it will give our enemies an advantage: if we are at peace, 
the public ssimquiliey muft not be difturbed. If we are flourifhing, 
it will endanger our credit: if we are diftrefied, it will but aggia- 
vate our condition : Is will ferve only to thake the government, which 
is already too fecble.® 
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Art. xi1. A fort Addrefs to the Public, on the Pra&ice of capbiering 
Military Officers without a Trial; anda Vindication of the Condud, 
and political Opinions of the Author. T 0 which is prefixed, his Cor. 
re/pondence awith the Secretary at War. By Hugh Lord Sempill, 
8vo. 47 pages. Price rs. Johnfon. 1793. 

A ftanding army in time of peace is a modern innovation, that has 
alwavs been confidered as a grievance in this country. Such, indeed, 
is the jealoufy with which the legiflature has furveyed it, that {pecial 
care has been taken to enable the houfe of commons, by refufing the 
fupplies, at the end of every year to put a period to its exiftence, 

While on the one hand, this formidable engine of the prerogative 
has been held to be highly dangerous in every point of view, it has 
been contended on the other, that the officers who regulate it, bein 
for the moft part men of family and fortune, it would be difficult, if 
not utterly impoflible, for the crown to prevail upon them to engage 
jn any enterprize againit the liberties of their fellow-citizens. 

The moment that a minifler of ftate or a fecretary at war fhall take 
upon him to garble the army at his pleafure, then this argument is at an 
end ; for that body, when folely compofed of the minions of defpotifm, 
or the zealots of tyranny, inftead of acting for the benefit of the 
people, by whom it is paid, might be eafily reduced to league againtt 
their deareft interefts. Indeed the principal diftinG&tion between a 
corps of Turkith fpahis or janizaries, and a Britih ftanding army, is 
this: that the caprice of the fultan or vizir-of the day may difband 
the officers of the one by his fimple fiat, while it has been hitherto 
fuppofed, that thofe of the other cannot be cafhicred without a pre- 
vious court-martial. ‘ 

On the 3oth of November, 1792, fir George Younge informed lord 
Sempill, ‘hex a lieutenant in the third regiment of foot-guards, that 
his majetty had no further occafion for his fervices, but that he had 
been gracioufly pleafed to permit him to receive from that officer 
whom hts majefty fhould think fit to appoint to the vacant lieute- 
nancy, the regulated value of that commiffion. On being requefted 
to untold the reafons which had moved him, or the king’s minifters, 
to difpofe of this commiflion in a manner fo injurious, the fecretary 
at war laconically replied, that he had in his laft lettter communicated 
all that he had in command trom his majefty to notify to his lord- 
fhip. Lord Sempill addreffed a third letter to fir George Younge 
on the 14th of December, informing him, that he had declined ac 
cepting the money left at his agent’s, and requefting that he might 
be tried by a court-martial, but this was pofitively refufed to be 
complied with. 

Being thus driven from the army, without the ceremony of a trial, 
or even the affignment of a reafon, the author of this addrefs has 
thought fit to appeal to the public, in vindication of his military 
political conduct. In regard to the firft of thefe, the teftimony of the 
commanding officer of the third regiment of guards feems to be cons 
elufve: the fecond is fufceptible of more detail. 

. Lord 8. folemnly declares, and hopes, that thofe who know his ha- 
bites! indolence, as well as his marked abhorrence of faction, Wi 
readily believe, that he is not influenced either by private intereft or 
party ipirit. 

‘ ‘lt 
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« It was not [fays he] in the ftrong features of patriotifm, fo cle- 
antly delineated by the Roman and Grecian hiftorians, that I was 
taught to trace the character of a freeman; nor in the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, that I was taught to ftudy the principles of 
conttitutional liberty ; but in the political conftitutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the wifeft and the moft friendly to mankind, which hiftory 
has furnifhed for the infiru€tron of men. 

« I was taught from the firlt moment that | was capable of know- 
ing W hat right and duty mean, that it isthe chie! right, and the chief 
duty of every Briton, to claim that conttitutionail treedom, which 
the wifdom and virtue of our Saxon ancetlors aflerted and eftablifhed, 
and to refift every attempt to leffen or to deftroy it, whether by 
the towering pretenfions of prerogative, or by the infidious and more 
dangerous attacks of fecret influence. 

« Alfred, who brought the Saxon conftitution as near perfection 
as the barbarity and fuperftition of the age would admit of, is the 
only legiflator, the late national affembly of France not excépted, 
who knew how to govern the people by the people, to unite the parts, 
and to organize the whole, by the principles of reprefentation, the 
irnorance of which principle prevented the perfection of the ancient 
republics. 

‘ And it is impoffible to contemplate this monument of wifdom 
and patriotifm, without regretting, that an opportunity was loft, on 
the expulfion of the tyrannical race of Stuart, when the only two 
blots of the Saxon government, the villanage of the peafants, and 
the influence of the clergy, were both nearly wiped away, to regain 
thefe bleffings, our loft rights, and to perfect a conttitution, the admi- 
ration of every fucceeding age; the only one which has ever furnifhed 
the means of colle¢ting the public will, and the conftant exercife of 
political liberty; the lofs of which, by the Norman conqueft, caufed 
fo'much blood to be fhed, during fix centuries, and the reftoration of 
which would probably prevent a drop being fhed for fix centuries to 
come. With thefe impreffions, I have beheld the ftruggle of contend- 
ing parties, without enlifting under the banners of either.’ 

As a peer of Scotland, lord Sempill tells us, that he at firft declined 
to vote, becaufe he thought that * the peerage elections’ had long 
been a difgrace to the peerage and the nation; but when a party 
was formed profefledly to fupport the independence of that body, he 
heartily joined it, ‘ to fhew his abhorrence of venality, and his con- 
tempt of the infolent and illegal mandates of a fecretary of fate.’ 

Our author next takes a curfory review of the government of Scot- 
Jand, which, from the union of the crowns to the union of the king- 
doms, was treated like a conquered province, ane which had not, 
until lately, experienced any of the advantages arifing from coms 
merce, 

‘ The public of Scotland [continues he} are bound by laws which 
they have no voice in making, and are forced to pay taxes to which 
they have not confented by themfelves or their reprefentatives. ‘The 
burgefles are divefted of all the franchifes of citizens, and, as if they 
were lefs entitled to proteGtion than the other disfranchifed citizens of 
titain, are fubject to fine, imprifonment, and corporal punifhment, 
at the difcretion of their magiitrates, who have long been fuffered, 
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with impunity, to alienate the common property of the boroughs, for 
their private emolument; to levy taxes, ot their own authority ; and 
to enforce their arbitrary exactions, by quartering foldiers, a refine. 
ment on the ufe of a ftanding army, fo much the more dangeroys, 
that it can be pra¢tifed without bloodfhed.’ 

The conftitution of the United States is held ont as a model ap. 
proaching nearer to periection, than any of .the buropean govern. 
ments, where chere is one law for the rich, and another for the 
poor. ; 

« ‘The American pays no more to the expence of the government, 
than he is fenfible 1s neceflary, and he fees expended ; and not as in 
fome European governments, where the induftrious labourer is robbed, 
by taxes, of one-half of the earnings of his labour, to fatten the 
profligate tools of power, and to pamper the infolence of thofe, who, 
confounding trult with right, claim to be tyrants, by the title of 
inheritance, or of eloquence, and to revel on the plunder of the 
‘ {winith multitude.’ We are told in a note, that this Jaft expreffion, 
forms part of the ‘ claffic language’ of an Englith ftatefman (Mr, 
Burke,) and is an epithet * expreflive of their having lately difturbed 
the feftive board of their lords, and offended the delicate ears of the 
courtiers, by angry notes, and inharmonious accents ; by grunting out 
complaints of the coldnefs of their fties, and the {cantinefs of their 
jood.’ 

While the kingdoms of Europe were looking to America for in 
ftruction, and were beginning to confefs the fuperiority of her govern- 
ment to their own, the attention of mankind was arrefted by a 
* brilliant experiment to prove the practicability of a reprefentative 
government.’ All former revolutions had only been the ftruggles of 
contending tattions, and the moft beneficial of them did little more 
than introduce a mild ariftocracy on the ruins of the prerogative; 
all former revolutions did no more than determine which of the pri- 
vileged orders * fhould govern the community and divide the plun- 
der:’ the principle of French liberty was to organize the community 
itfelf. 

No fooner was the overthrow of gallic tyranny difclofed in this 
country, than all the fons of freedom hailed it as an aufpicious event; 
it then began to be believed, that Britons who had fo long boafted of 
their liberty, would not fubmit to ‘a fophifticated government, 
when the French had founded theirs on the principle ‘ that all men 
are born free and equal.’ 

«We have a fyfem of jurifpradence, excellent in many refpetts, but 
fo clogged with the remains of feudal barbarity, blended with modem 
fiction, as to be in many cafes inapplicable, and frequently inexpli- 
cable, and to create greater uncertainty than if no law exifted ; 
which has been fo confounded by the fophittry of intriguing judges, 
that nothing but the flern virtue, perhaps, of the prefent bench, 
could prevent it from becoming a fit engine of defpoufm. By th 
tricks of practitioners, and the extortions of the officers of the courts 

thou rh reprobated by judees, who have but a {mall thare of the fees, 
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tvthes are a conflant fource of contention, a conftant bar to improve- 
ment. The laws againit diffenters would difgrace the code of the 
moft barbarous nations in the univerfe. I am not the advocate of 
fectariits, but of liberty. I fhould be forry to fee the prefent e@a- 
blifhment give way to prefbyterianifm, or to any other form of church 
difcipline: but I would have the word so/eration expunged from our 
dictionary, as difgracing the language of a nation that pretends to be 
free.’ ‘ 

We cannot refrain from giving one more quotation from a pamphlet, 
which has afforded us a confiderable degree of pleafure and fatis- 


am to give an account of my opinions as well as of my conduét, 
and | am athed, what kind of government | think the beit? 1 an. 
fwer, that as tar as my fhallow acquirements enable me to judge, a 
reprefentative government is the beit. If 1 am afked, whether I think 
it neceifary or prudent to give Britain a new conititution ? I anfwer, 
without hefitation, let us pertect the Saxon conftitution, and we fhall 
have little reafon to envy the Freach, fhould the conftitution they are 
about to eftablifh be ever fo perfect. As a Briton I with to fee our 
government immediately reformed, becaute I am _ perfuaded, that 
without an immediate and a thorough repair, the antient fabric muit 
foon fall; becaufe 1] would avert from us, and from our children, 
the temporary evils which mutt attend a violent revolution, and even 
the {maller inconveniencies, which muit attend the fubverfion of an- 
tient forms, But no influence fhall ever make me deny the ereat truth 
that every people derive a right from nature to alter their government 
when their fafety requires it. 

‘ As a citizen of the world I with to fee the French republic con- 
firmed, and the Britith conftitution perfected, as an experiment for 
the inilruction of the world, which of the two isthe beft. 

‘It this conduct and thefe fentiments, are deferving of the king’s dif- 
pleafure, I coniefs that I deferveit: and | am at a lofs to guefs, by 
what fort ot condu¢t or profeffions, 1 may hope for fo great a fatise 
faction as his majefty’s good opinion. . 

J hope that the king will foon have counfellors wife enough to 
know, and honeft enough to tell him, that the real friends of re- 
form cannot be the enemies of order and peace. | fhall then beg 
leave to approach his majefty, and to tell him, that 1 am not the 
enemy of peace and order, but that I am the avowed, and determined 
enemy ot thofe vices, of which his majefty has ever been the enemy, 
unbounded a nbition, tyranny, and peculation. 

‘ But ] fhould be unworthy of the good opinion of my country, 
1 fhould be unworthy of the title of freeman, once the pride of 
Britons, if I was capable of being deterred from my duty, by the 
difpleafure of a prince, or the relentment of a minitter.’ 

We candidly confefs, that the perufal of this appeal to the public 
has made a very deep impreffion upon our minds, and we further 
acknowledge, that until his majefty’s minifters, in their profound wif- 
dom, fhall be pleafed to ftate the {pecific charges againit lord Sempill, 
it will appear to us, and perhaps to the public at large, that their 
extraordinary exercife of power in this inftance has n founded 
epon mulreprefentation. s. 
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Ant. xtut. Comments on the propofed War with France, on the 
State of Parties, and on the new Adi refpeting Aliens, with ¢ 
Pofifcript: containing Remarks on Lord Greaville’s Anfwer of 
Dec. 31, 1792, to the Note of Mr. Chauvelin. By a Lover of 
Peace. Svo. p.110. pr.zs. Dilly. 1793. 


In debating upon the fubject of war, we are told, that it is 
not enough to count the coils, or the probability of fuccefs, but 
that we ought alfo to reckon what will be the object and effect, even 
of fuccefstul hoiilities. The principal objects of the prefent 
contett, have a relation to ovrfelves at home, the inviolability of 
Holland, the opening of the Scheidt, and the fafety of Europe 
at large, as to territ ry, public government, and private right. 

As to ourtelves at home, it is not ealy to {fee our danger, as 
we are nearly unanimous for our conttitution, and the proceed- 


ings of France uncer its republic feem to difguit rather than 


the edication of their children, we ought upon our prefent 
principies, to be glad that the example of their government 
€x1is. 

¢ Bui, in any event, wherein can be the merit or efficacy ofa 
war aguinft printing preffes ? are there any walls high enough tq 
keep out pubhe opinions trom this iland? No: for opinions 
have entered it already. They entered with Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights; they entered it with the American war; 
they entered with the early part of the French.revelution ; they 
enter whenever man beeins to think,—Payne’s [ Paine’s] was not 
a book written or publithed in FY ance, but a reply to an intended 
antidote neainti the French revolution; which intended antidote 
was alio publifhed in Eneland. Locke, Price, and Cowper, 
have alfo written and publifhed their works in England ; where 
Freach politieal books, it is to be obferved, have had little fuc- 
cefs at all times,’ 

It is aficried, that ‘our courts of juftice,’ * the plain fenfe, 
the honeily, humanity, and dread ot novelty, in the people 0 
Fneland,” and * good wholefome reforms’ are the arms with 
which iccitien is to be combated. 

Jr iscontenced, that wars and taxes are the parents of what are 
termed fedition and revolt. The taxes of the war of 1756 led 
to the il: mp ac which loi America; the American war operate 
the incependence of Jreland: and our prefent burthens, we are 
told, are ininitely more productive of * new fenfations’ among 
“o great bulk of the people, than fentiments of theoretieal l- 

erty. 

=~ This war then, according to experience, if it takes place, 
will be a war not againit fedition, but againit expenfive corrupe 
tion: the poor will call upon the rich to pay the taxes produc 
by it, and the rich and poor together will call out againit places 
men, pentioners, and the charges of the civil lift, and probably 
lead toa reform, at the moment when we cannot command the 
ivre ot it, When government is ftrong, it can give to the 
poopie 5 when it is only equipoifed, it can bargain with = 
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and fay, for fuch a reformy we demand fuch a return ; but when 
it is weak, and the public cry ftrong, how can it fay, thus far 
and no further ? It will have no part left, but to yield, and to 
regret that it abandoned its prefent defirable fituation, in which 
we can view without danger, the misfortunes of others, and turn 
them to our public and private profit. In fhort, if we are really 
fo powerful as we fay, (and as is true,) in public opinion at home, 
all fears for events abroad are ufelefs.—Indeed even at home, 
meafures on this fubje& have been ill-judged; for all the effect 
of the firft proclamation was, to make Payne [Paine] known to 
England; and all the effect of the fecond will be, to make him 
known to Lurope and to pofier ity.’ 

In regard to Holland, provided we confent to peace, the fafety 
of that country is ftated to be certain, and even the opening of 
the Scheldt is confidered as a fubject that will be ultimately bene- 
ficialto us. The following obfervations cannot fail to be pare 
ticularly intereiling at the prefent moment: 

‘ War juft now againft France, muft be waged under peculiar 
circumftances. France has few trading flips on the fea, few foe 
reign pofiefiions, which fhe does not a/mo? wi/b to lofe; and has 
mrny {pare hands to throw into her fhips of war. She will either 
defend the Weft Indies with negroes armed to affift her, or more 
probably fuffer us to take them, or at leaft a part of them, and 
to be at the trouble of arranging their governments ; and then 
attack their trade during war, and demand the reftitution of them, 
or of their equivalent at the peace.—To know the force of France 
at fea, let us confider her only as an Algerine power, with twenty 
times the naval ftrength of fuch a power, and with a far more 
dangerous fituation for attacking our trade and watting our pof- 
feiions, and with infinitely more power to defend herfelf at home 
againit invafion. ‘To their formidable artillery, and engineers, 
they join, under different fhapes, one million of muafketry, and 
may add to them, two millions of pikemen.—Great generals are 
much miflaken, if the pike, combined with the fhort iword, and 
ficld pieces, and fome mufketry, be not a formidable weapon. Its 
firit colt is very little, and it is eafily kept in order; it entails no 
fubfequent expence like fireearms, (which require ammuni- 
tion, and a large train of heavy carriages and baggage ;) it calls 
for no manaeuvres but fimply evolutions ;-it is invincible by ca- 
valry ; it is fuperior to the bayonet ; and it is fo peculiarly fitted 
for a detenfive fyftem, that, as it now itands revived, it feems to 
bid tair (fooner or later) to overthrow all offenfive war and all 
interna] tyranny, inafmuch that ftanding armies muit always be 
Weaker than armed nations. 

* Let it be joined to gll thefe circumftances, that the French 
have now acquired not only military experience, but that the 
military paffion too natural in man, is become peculiarly the paf- 
fion predominant in France.—<As to ourfelves, we have very little - 
land force, and that little muft be employed in hot countries ; 
Where although our troops of late, have remained healthy in 
chofen flations, yet they get fickly the moment they take the 
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¢ As to our allies, having no troops ourfelves, we muft fubfi- 
dize thofe continental powers who hare them, and therefore 
leave to them the command of the continental war, to turn it to 
their own profit, and to adcpt it to their own meaiures and modes 
of thinking, and to quit it in their own time. ‘Thete allies may 
bring, for a moment, large armies into the. field, but they can- 
not pay, fubfift, or fupply them, far from some, in a wailed 
country; this being a talent tor which Germans were never 
famous. 

‘In the mean time, France, if rendered defperate, goes ta 
work with thofe engines, one or other of which has formed the 
three createft empires known in the world; namely, thofe of 
chrittianity, mahomedaniim, and the Roman power: the engines 
here meant are, the poorer order of the people, enthufiafm, and 
a fyitem of incorporation, or fraternity : and in France, thefe 
engines are actually, all three of them, combined in the hands 
of a people, already the mot formidable in Europe.’ 

The author now before us ably points out, and very energeti- 
cally deprecates a war with France, as a ¢ hydra of miichief,’ 
and thinks, that other nations may have to divide our envied 
tpoils, while on the tomb that covers the ¢ reliques of our {ule 
cide’ will be inferibed: * Here he thofe who were once happy, 
but knew not how to be contented.’ 0. 


Arr. xtim. The Interef? of Great Britain refpecting the French 
War. By Wiliam Fox, Authcr of an Addrefs to the People 
of Great Britain, on the Propriety of abilaining from Wett 
India Sugar and Rum. 3d Sdit. correcicd. Svo. p. 16 
pr. 6d. Gurney. 1793. 


One of the peculiar circumftances, which charatterife the 
French revolution, is here flated to be, the great abhorrence 
with which it has been beheld by the crowned heads of Europe. 
it is at the fame time lamented, that many of the people of this 
country ‘ calta jaundiced eye around,’ and behold the emanci- 
pation of France, and of other flates, with a narrow and con- 
tempuble jealoufy. 

* lt the nations of Europe (fay they) enjoy the fweets of li- 
berty, and their commerce ceafes to be expoted to arbitrary laws 
adininiliered by venal judges ;—if their land no longer lies un- 
cultivated, that theer nobles may enjoy the pleafures of the chace; 
if myriads of clergy fpread not over the countries, and draw 
away their wealth trom the channels of induftry—If arbitrary 
and rapacious exactions no longer rob the artizan and the pea- 
fant ot the fruit of thei: induitry ; or violence force them from 


their families, to fill up the ravages of death, in the armies of 


eontending defpots: then rhofe nations pofieffed of fupertor na- 
tural advantages to ourfelves, will rear their heads around us. 
No longer fhall we retain our proud pre-eminence, or hold the 
equilibrium of empire. Confined to the natural advantages our 
ifland poffeffes, we fhall ceafe to carry on half the commerce of 
Europe. No more will the Britifh name carry terror through 
the world, or its terrors refound from pole to pole.’ 8 

¢ But 
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«But let fuch recolle&t, {continues Mr. F.] that if patriotifm 
he a virtue, 1t cannot be Founded 5 in fuch malignant propeniities. 
it widi not lead us to wifh human hap; ary to be circumferibed 
by Albion’s clifis; or that the genius of liberty, fhould cait her 
mantle only over our ifle. What, let us afk, can be more unjul- 
tifable, than to difiurb or overthrow a government, merely be- 
caufe it will be productive of happinefs.’ 

It is itrenuouily contended, that the opening the Scheldt i 
a circumilance hich ly advantageous © to the commerce of Great 
Bnit: aly and that an amicable adjuitment with France would be 
highly polit ic. 

‘ Such are the benefits of peace, that though the fhort one we 
enjoy, be the longeft (except one) we have had for upwards of 
a century, the public profperity has encreafed fo rapidly, that 
jome writers have been abfurd enough to attribute it to our wars. 
The fact only is, that the intervals ‘of peace have given fuch an 
impe ‘tus to our trade and manufactures, that even fix foreign 
and two domettic wars, within that period, have only checked 
but not prevented their increafe. The effecis af a long contis 
nuation of peace, would far exceed the bounds of common ima- 
gination. 1 have no doubt, but it might be proved, (as clearly 
as the nature of the cafe would admit of) that twenty additie 
onal ye ars of peace, would « nable us to difcharge the whole na- 
tional debt, without any additional taxes; and that afterwards, 
even the taxes which it would be incumbent on us to impofe, 
merely as regulations and reftrictions, would be far more than 
fuffici ient to pay all national expences, though we included 
therein the dreadful civil litt, and thofe penfions and places, of 
which Meiirs. Burke and Paine have to loudly clamoured.’ 

Recent circumftances have put an end to all thefe golden 
dreams of national profperity ! 


Art. xurv. Js all we want, worth a Civil War? Or coxciliatory 
Thoughts upon the prefent Crifis, 8vo. 32 pages. Price is. Ridg- 
WV ay ° i792. 

Tue progrefs of difcontent during the prefent reign has, as we are 
here told, been gradual and uniform, it the fhort * efle rechouics of 
loyalty’ upon the king’s recovery from a dangerous malady be ex- 
cepted. Lord Bute’s unpropitious adminiftration, excited the public 
age and fcorn by its ‘ tory principles,’ and by the ¢ fecret favour- 
ittfm’ which pervader dit. The Englifh nation fighed, ‘when it be. 
heli the tyrannic do¢trines of the houfes of ‘Tudor and Stuart begin- 
bing to revive under that of Hanover, which had been called in for 
R00 ther reafon but to guard againit thofe pernicious tenets.’ 

The American war might have been avoided, according to this 
author, by * gentlenefs and lenity,’ and in that cafe ‘ the trumpet of 
rep: ablicanifm \ would not have founded its awful tones in Amexics and 
Beance , and an additional load of taxes would not have accumulated 
our evils till they produced the prefent formidable difcontents.’ 

* When we behold Mr. Pitt,’ adds he, ¢ arifei cal pate 5 n the 
fuppofition that he would promote a parliamentary reform, an of late 
prove on repeated occafions the moft decided enemy of that meafure ; 
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26 POLITICS. 


) 


when we behold the duke cf Richmond, at one time the warmef 
patron of univerfal reprefentation, at another fortifying the tower 
againft thofe who demanded it, can we form any further rdea of ppli- 
tical caprice and depravity °” ‘ 

After a recapitulation of the grievances experienced by the people 
ofthis country, in confequence of unpopular taxes, and ridiculous and 
jneflectnal armaments, the arts of the enemies of reform are expoied, 
who with to aflign to the word ‘ equality’ an idea of an equal parti- 
cipation of property, while an equality in point of birth, freedom, 
and rights, is only contended for, an equality of talents, ftation, and 
fortune being full as chimerical as that of perfonal ilrength, beauty, 
a&c. 

it is lamented, that a ‘ fort of inquifition’ at prefent prevails in 
this country; that the * freedom of the prefs and of converfation’ is 
invaded ; that the * fury of the raling party brands even moderate 
men with the name of levellers ;’ that Englifhmen ¢ are degraded into 
{pies upon their brethren,’ and that ¢ our national fpirit feems ex- 
tinct.’ 

* But is all we want worth a civil war?—Can our rulers affirm 
that it is betrer to rifk that laft calamity, than to concede to the nation 
a few improvements of our conftitution? Can they fay, that a pariia- 
mentary reform, or abridgement of the penfion lift, and our taxes, are 
to be refufed at this expence?—The moft violent ariftocrat mutt 
anfwer no.’ 

A ‘national convention’ is pointed out as the only mode of ad- 
jufting the differences between the governed and the governors, but 
were the people themfelves anxious for this meafure, the author is, 
perhaps, by this time aware, that it would be difagreeable to either 
of the two great parties in parliament, who are equally jealous of the 
appeal he recommends, 


Arr. xiv. Principles of Order and Happinefs under the Britifh Conftie 
tution, Ln @ Dialogue between our Parifs Clerk and the Squire. 8v0- 
30 pages. Price 6d. London: printed for public good, Dec. 
I} y2. 


lr it be for the * public good’ to make a weak and impotent at- 
tempt to ridicule ¢ the rights of man,’ and to reafon away all attacli- 
ment to liberty, under pretence of loyalty to the king, and regard 
for the conftitution, the author of this dialogue muit be allowed to 
FX ficis fome merit. 


Art. Xivi. Three Dialogue: on ihe Rights of Britons, between @ 
Farmer, a Sailor, and a Manufafurer, About 60 pages. Price 
6d. Longman. 1792. 

Tue firt of thefe is direéed againft * Tom Paine,’ who is repre: 
fented as having * betrayed his new friends the Americans, and was 
theretore turned by them out of an office, which his rancorous enmity 
to Great Britain had procured him.’ We are further told, « that re- 
turning to this country, he had the audacity to libel the king and 
conflitution ; and being profecuted for his breach of the laws, has fled 
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Expediency of a Revolution confidered, &e. 227 


« Laflly, having thas been twice a refugee Englifhman, and once a 
refugee American, he is now become a jacobin Frenchman, and is 
plotting with our ancient arid implacable foes, to bring deitruction 
upon his native land,’ wat , 

In the fecond, the word ¢ equality’ is tortured from its true mean- 
ing, as applied to a community of rights, and, it is even aflirmed to 
he incompatible with the very formatioa of fociety! In the third, a 
manufacturer, ruined by the ttudy of Mr. Paine’s works, 1s all of a 
fadden converted by a farmer and a failor, and at lait begins to think 
that he feels ‘ a true Britith heart’ beating in his bofom. We fufpect 
this article and the preceding, to be manujadured by the fame hand. 


Art. xtivil. A ferious ddrefs to the freebornu Sons of Britain. 8yo. 

43 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 1793. 

Tue author of this addrefs befeeches his generous countrymen not 
to fuller the dictates fuggetted by * feditious and wicked men’ to en- 
tice them from their wonted loyalty. He declaims loudly againtt 
the ‘ ghiring atrocity of violent revolutionifts,’ and dedicates his 
pamphiet (by permiffion) to the affociation at the Crown and Anchor, 
for preferving liberty and property, againit ‘ republicans and level- 
Jers.’ 


Art, xivitt. 4 feort Appeal to the common Senfe and Underftanding 
of Mankind, on the prefent State of Great Britain and France. By an 
impartial Obferver. 8vo. 25 pages. Price 6d. Owen, 1793. 
‘THis pamphlet abounds with a variety of accufations againft the 

French nation, who fpare no expence, we are told, to reduce this king- 

dom to the fame diftreffing fituation as their own. Much too is urged 

againit the diflenters; and it is afferted, that the difcovery * of their 
bold and dangerous defigns’ has added new weight to the reafons al- 
ready adduced againft the repeal of the teft act! 


Art. xi1x. The Expediency of a Revolution confidered: in which the 
Advantages held out to the People are examined and refuted. 8v0, 
58 pages. Pricers. 6d. Debiett. 1793. 


Ir is here lamented, that abftrufe ande difficult queftions, which 
* Locke and Milton would have decided upon with hefitation and 
trembling,’ have become familiar and eafy of folution to the ¢ il- 
literate and ignorant.’ 

itis alfo contended, that the maxim tending to inculcate, * that the 
will of the majority of the members of any nation is the law,’ is not 
Cnly dangerous, but abftraétedly untrue. 

As to Mr. Paine, whofe name is fated to be always coupled with 
the word revolution, it is hinted, that his ‘ inflammatory language’ 
might have produced a civil war. 

* I am tempted to believe, (fays the author,] that Providence ree 
ferved the calamities of his doétrines for a guiltier people, and that the 
{courge was averted from our backs by the fupreme interference; and 
furely, if we be permitted to believe, that any nation is {till its care, 
or any fyitem entitled to its protection, it will be pardonable to fup- 
pole, that it may be the freeit people, and the fublimeft conititution,’ 
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Art... Opinions delivered at a numerous and refpectable Meeting in 
the Country, lately held fur the Purpofe of figning a Declaration for the 
Support of Government in the prefent alarming Crifit. 8v0. 22 pages, 
Price 1s. Edwards. 1793. 


Tue orator informs the chairman, that he has divefted his mind of 
all partiality, except ¢ partiality to the conftitution of this country.’ 
We are told, * that the Englifh jacobins’ hold official correfpondence 
with the jacobins at Paris, avowing their purpofe to be * univerfal 
equalization.’ Clubs too are formed in London, and in many parts 
ot the kingdom, where the deluded people are taught to * reverence 
fedition and embrace rebellion, under the ma/fé of liberty and happi- 
nefs;’ nay, it isadded, * the members of a club in a northern country 
are all fworn: they receive regular pay, and are ready to follow thote 
who may call them forth to any defperate enterprize !’ 


Art.it. The Dream of an Englifeman faithful to his King and Country, 

Svo. 33 pages. Price is. Elmfly. 1793. 

Tuts is a political dream, in which the * Englifhman,’ as is ufual 
in fuch cafes, fees every thing in the exprefs point of view, mott 
agreeable to his own withes. He ts aftonifhed at Mr. Fox’s propofi- 
fition of fending a minifter to Paris, and he afks in the language of a 
lord Grenville, * how any one could dare propofe to the parliament 
of England, to become affociated with a band of robbers and atfaflins ? 

Atter being three nights without fleep, he fancies that he 1s a deputy 
from one of the parochial affociations in the capital, and that he is 
fummoned as fuch, to attend a council at St. James’s, where he foon 
enjoys the exquifite happinefs of drawing up a manifefto againft the 
French nation, diciated by the king of Britain in perfon. 

itiom alfo of thts pamphlet has been advertized. 


Arr.eurr. The hyefor of Man, with StriGures on Rights of Man, and 
other of Mr. Pa:ve's Works. 2% pages. Price 6d. Murray. 1792. 
Ir is alerted in the pamphlet before us, that it has become the duty 

of every man, who prefers peace to the * horrors of a civil war,” and 

* protection to inftxurity,’ to confider the caufe of government as the 

caufe ot the people, and vonfequently his own. 

The declaration of rights, adopted by the conftituent affembly of 
France, cannot be :wad, we are told, without a compounded fenfation 
of * wonder and ialignation,’ and we are gravely informed ¢ thata 
fingle page of Mr. Paine’s book, publifhed in any other country i 
hurope, againit its government (France not excepted), would hare 
forieited |im his life; whereas he has been fuffered to vend his Jucu- 
brations, from the latter end of the year 1790, to the prefent time ; 
and goverument has only interpofed its power, when his difciples 
aciually attempted to realize his deétrines, by acts of open violence.’ 

* When thefe facts are eftablithed [it is added ] the liberty of the 
fubject, as it regards (p :aking and writing, cannot be called in quef- 
tron—this invaluable privilege is paramount to all others ; and 1s 4 
more fub‘tantial blefing 1:0 the people, than all the metaphyfical rights 
ot our modern reformers pened Pe. together.—It puts the good fenfe 
of the nation in a condition to counteraét, or remove any meafure of 
goverament that may be immediately @r remotely prejudicial to the 
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community ; and where it exifts no glaring abufe can find reception 
or countenance in fociety. : , 

« Je anfwers every purpofe of a declaration of rights (which expedi- 
ence often obliges a government to violate) by giving the people a 
power of expoting the plea of necellity, in juincation of a¢tions, 
where the neceflity did not exift. In its operation, it fupplies the 
lace of public virtue, and keeps men honeft through fear, who are 
not honelt from a more laudable motive. Every man in power 
looks upon the liberty of the prefs with refpectful awe, knowing it to 
be a privilege of the people ;—both minifter and magittrate have only 
to choofe between their duty and their reputation.’ 

We imagine that the above eulogium on the liberty of the prefs is 
not altogether congenial either to the times in which we live, the 
pamphlet in hich it appears, or the fociety to which it is dedicated. 


Art. iit. Critigue on the late French Revolution, in a Speech delivered 
at the Society for free D. bate, At ccrvecece 60 which are prefixed 
fome Remarks on fu bh Societies in general, SYO. 78 pages. Price.2s. 

Faulder. 1793. 

Tue author of this eritigue finds fomething to praife, and much 
to blame, in the French revolution. We fhall feleet the following 
paflage, relative to perhaps the greateft man of his age: 

‘ To fum up in a few words the career of the more diftinguifhed 
revolutioniits, Mirabeau is the only one that quitted the fcene with 
applaufe. What might have been the fortune and conduét of that 
extraordinary man, had fate permitted him a longer exiftence, ¢t is 
now impoflible to decide; eloquent and prudent, he at once indulged 
in his harangues the licentious paflions of the crowd, and moderated 
in action the violence of his colleagues. With a head to form the 
mott intricate, and a heart to execute the boldeft counfels, how far 
might not fuch ambition have afpired, and fuch talents have fuc- 
ceeded? Perhaps, a fecond Monk, he might have chofen to found 
his greatnefs on the re-eftablifhment of order, and the reftoration of 
his monarch; or feduced by the pageants of royalty, have left in a 
fecond Cromwell, for pofterity to execrate the crimes, and admire the 
abilities of the daring ufurper. . 

‘ Yet whatever were the fecret intentions of his bofom, his death 
was fincerely regretted by his party, and even by the lefs impaffioned 
of the rival faction, as a general misfortune; nor have his laft pro- 
phetic words fince ceafed a fingle moment from feeing their accom- 
plithment: from that period the nation has been rapidly advancing to 
its ruin; and on the fight and fubfequent humiliation o1 the king, 
Was any exclamation more common than, ‘* ah! this would not have 
been the cafe, had Mirabeau been yet alive!” 


Axr. cry. Reafous Sor preventing the French, under the Ma/e of ‘Liberty, 
from trampling upon Europe. by William Black, mM. p. One of the 
Royal College of Phyticians in London, Member of fevera! Lite- 
tary Societies, &c. Svo. 49 pages. Price 1s. Gd. Debrett. 
1792. 
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We are told, that the greateft conquerors and deftroyers of the hy. 
man race have ever effected to {peak the language of moderation and 
yeace, and that in their jurifprudence fome fpecious motive may. be 
found for every war. It 1s aflerted, that inftances of this kind may be 
found in the hiitory of Philip of Macedon, who cheated the Greek 
ftates out of their liberty and independance ; in that of the Goths and 
Vandals, who affected, on fome occafions, to quit the frozen regions 
of barbarifm, in order to break the chains, and chaftife thé oppre! iors 
of mankind; and in ‘ the prefent Rufiian defpot, who urged the fame 
pretenfions on file hing the Crimea from the ‘Turks, and for her late 
and prefent iniquitous invafion of Poland.’ 

It is infinuated, or rather ailer ted, that in refpect to dexterity 
‘ in intrigue and diffimulation,’ the French are — to the other 
nations of Europe; and that, profiting by the grofs crrours and indif. 
cretions of their adverfaries, they are now aiming fo extend their cone 
queils, or in their politic al phrafe ology their difinterefled influcnce, to the 
«verge of the Rhine, and along its whole arch trom Strafburgh, down 
to 1 its openings into the fea in Holland.’ 

They have difpatched [fays Dr. B.] towards each extremity 
of that goal, two powe rful and co-operating armies ; they avow their 
determination to poifefs themfelves of the principal pafles and fortrefles 
on the Rhine, and to mode} after their own fafhion, the intermediate 
territories and kingdoms fituated between their northern frontier, and 
this majeftic river, the ancient northern bgundary ot the Roman Em- 

ire. 

‘ Geographical charts demonftrate that thefe fruitful countries lay 
parallel with the whole northern frontier of France. From Dunkirk 
to Strafburgh, they yxtend tour hundred miles, and from the ikirt of 
France to the Rhine, in fome places half that in ores dth: — 


thefe limits are comprifed all the provinces of the uftrian Net! 
lands: four out of the nine | lectorates ~ ” Germane -mpire, ‘Treves, 
Cologne, Mentz, and the Palatinate ; > pri acipal ties of Liege, of 


Juliers, and part of Cle ves ; together with h Zeal: ind and Holland, now 
menaced with a fimilar inundation, and left two altérnatives, fabmif- 
fion or refiftance. The area or extent of thefe conn: e€ted countries, 19 
equal to that of Ireland; but in fertility, population, and opulence, 
they forpafs all other countries in Europe, of fimilar dimenfions. 
Their population and revenue, if Holland is included, would be nearly 
equal to that of Great Britain : > and with om addition, the aggregate 
population of France would exceed shirty tava millious, or m ore than 
one fourth of the inhabitants of Europe, with revenues proportionally 
enormous.’ 

After affuming this chimerical idea of conque! i (alike difavowed 
both in theory and pra@tice by the French republic) as a bafis, we are 
told that a revenue and popularity of this magnitude, cemented ai d in- 
corporated together, would be fuficicnt to overtura and tra: ple upon 
the reft of Europe: * that France would then hold the lever of the 
univerie,’ and * pamper nd national vanity and ofientation by the hoatt 
of Jupiter, who, as Homer tells the ftory, c! hallenged all the hott of 
Olympus crammed together, that with his fingle weight i in the oppo- 


fite tgaley he would kick them up to the top of the beam.’ 
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We are alfo informed, that Holland is imperioull yecommanded to un- 
lock the Scheldt, the Maele, and the Rhine ; but this is not all: ¢ the 
French mean to do more, and atterd JSerioufly to what fillows, Britons { 
—They mean to fpread their nets and inares from Dunkirk to the 
Scheldt and the Rhine, around the contiguous mouths of the Medway 
and the ‘Thames, and almoft in contact with the heart and trunk of the 
Britith commerce and empire ; with fuch fea ports in any future war, 
the whole of the Britifh commerce would run the rifk of annihilation.” 

Dr. B. tells us, that he has liftened with * more pity than admi- 
ration’ to the partifans ot France; and he thinks, that, whatever may be 
theevent of the prefent conteft, her friendfhip to Great Britain will be 
precarious, and her enmity certain. Much 1s faid about the * Britifh 
yagabonds,’ who exerted their virtuous efforts of parricide during the 
American war, from * Paul Jones the pirate, down to 'Tom Payne the 
ftaymaker ;’ as to the new metaphyificians of France, they are techui- 
cally deferibed as © dextrous Pharmacopoliils, and Alchymifts, who in 
their democratic crucibles and retorts, prepare their draughts of fubtle 

oifon and necromancy with great art and myftery.’ 

This pamphlet is carelefsly and incorrcéily printed : we are forry 
for this circumftance, as we have fome reafon to think, that, had the 
author fuperintended and revifed the proof fheets with his own hand, 


he would have omitted fome grofs abufe, which cannot add any thing 
to the weight of his argument. 


Art.iv. An Addrefs to the Facobin and other Patriotic Societies of the 
French, urging the Efablifoment of a Republican Form of Government. 
By a Native of England, and a Citizen of the World. 8vo. 49 
pages. 1792. 

Tue following addrefs is written with great warmth, but evidently 
by a perfon who has thoroughly inveftigated the genius of a republi- 
can form of government, and is capable of afcertaining its true cha- 
racter by an appeal to facts. He pafles fevere cenfures on the conduct 
of the conftituent affembly of France, who, he fays, had‘the hiftory 
of the world before them, which exhibited a picture, that was deline- 
ated more firongly in the records of France. He advifes the national 
convention to eitablith a compiete republic, and prefents them with 
many fenfible and ufeful hints, fimilar, in many refpects, to thofe 
which Mr. Barlow gave in fis addrefs, of which our Review has already 
taken notice. ‘The prefent tratt, we fuppofe, has been circulated 
in France: the Englith tranflation appears without the name either of 
the author, or of the publisher. A. Ye 


Art.uvi. Lettre de M. L’ Evique de Leon aux Ecclefiafigues 
Francois Refugees en Angleterre. An Krifle from the Bifbop of 
Leon to the French Ecclefiafiics who have taken Refuge in England. 
8ro, 20 pages. Price 6d. Coghlan. 1793. 


_Tuis, which may be termed a pattoral letter from the bifhop 
®t Leon to the French clergy here, recommends them to look 
up to heaven for confolation in their diilrefs, and to fupplicate 
té bleflings on the heads of their benefac 
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~ After lamenting that the principles of their * holy religion? 
had been violated; that their altars had been plundered; thag 
their temples ‘ and all the patrimony of the church’ had been 
feized upon by mercenary hands ; that the precious utenfils had ) ] 
been expofed to rapine ; and the very holy of holies profaned by 
the moit revolting facrileges; he feems to envy the tate of thofe 
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of their brethren whofe conilancy had been crowned with mar. 
tyrdom. 
Many compliments are paid to the king, queen, royal family, A 


and people of England. 

¢ More than ever faithful [adds he] to the laws of our God, 
let us prove at the fame time to this generous nation, that we alfo 
know how to refpect and obferve thofe belonging to it. Let us 


be careful, that a conititution to which England is indebted du- 
ring fo many years tor its profperity, find on our part, nothing - 
but zeal, fidelity, and fubmitlion. ” 

‘ You know, gentlemen, and a nation of benefactors ought f 
more efpecially to learn from our conduct, fuch is the chae : 
racter of our religion, that, in whatever land it pleafes God we tr 
fhould be born, orto whatever removed, there he knows how to make c: 
his children attached to all the laws, and all the conititutions h 
ufeful to the itate. it 

* But, let not the afylum where we have found refuge, nor rn 
the decrees of thofe very men who have forced us to go in fearch y 
of it, make us forget that our perfecutors are our brethren. 2 

‘ Let us not forget, moreover, that we have left in our un- d 
fortunate country many of our zealous difciples, of whom we e! 
were the fathers, the tricnds, the paitors. We are full the fame, Ct 
and our hearts are torn with the recollection of their misfortunes. fi 
Let them then become the object of our prayers ; let us unite them di 
with thofe for the taithtul who mourn at our abfence, and figh la 
after the religious fuccours of which our exile has deprived them. ct 
Let us unite them with thofe for our very enemies, and may the fa 
vows they have offered up for our deitruction be expiated by 
thote which we make tor their falvation.’ ti 

This laft ejaculation is conceived in the true fpirit of chrif- th 
tian charity, and we cannot help thinking, that it breathes more m 
of the mecknefs and moderation of the gofpel, though uttered pl 
by a popith bithop, than a late fermon of an Englith prelate, 
who denies the name of * brethren,’ and feems even to doubt 
of vhe mercy of the deity, in refpect to thofe of his fellow-citizens 
who may differ with him in his political creed ! 

We are at once pleafed and flattered with the two or three E: 
little anecdotes refpecting the charity of our countrymen to thefe - 
unfortunate fojourncrs in a foreign land: although we may be’ . 
averie to their religious opinions, and deteit their political ones, 7 
yet it becomes us to fly to the afiftance of our fellow mortals wi 
exiled from their native fhore, and deprived of every fuccour but Py 
that offered to them by the humanity of ilrangers. S Pp 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


Arr.t. Zurich. BMufeum der Heilkunde, Se. The medical Mu- 
feum, publifhed by the Helvetic Society of correfponding Phyfici- 
ans and Surgeons. Vol.I. 8vo. 458p. 1792. 

Though this fpecimen of the labours of the Helvetic Society cane 
not be put in competition with Britifa works of the fame kind, yet 
its prime obje¢t is perhaps of more private utility. To improve its 
members is the principal defign ; for which purpofe they correfpond, 
and confult each other in difficult cafes, Selections from this corre- 
fpondence will be eccafionally publifhed, that they may be more ex- 
tenfively ufeful. ‘The principal cafes in this volume are a fteatomatous 
tumour between the thorax and abdomen. Ai {fcirrhous tumour in the 
cavity of the pelvis. On the greatefficacy of fixed air in dyfury. A 
hydrocele. An ulcer in the ftomach. <A tympany from a fcirrhous 
induration of the colon. A confiderable bone found in the longitudinal 
finus of the brain of a fuicide. On the introdu¢tion of the catheter. 
Two unfkilful attempts, productive of fatal comfequences are related ; 
and one cafe in which ninety-four pounds and a quarter of water were 
drawn off within eighteen days, the patient being in the fourth month 
ef pregnancy. Three cafes of apilealy, from the repelling of eruptions, 
eured by falivation. An obftinate pain of the eye, that had continued 
five years in fpite of various remedies, removed by a falivation, pro 
duced undefignedly by mercurial fri¢tions. ‘Two more cafes of a fimie 
lar kind, one of which was attended with the aura epileptica, were 
cured by quickfilver, without falivation: in another, however, it 
failed. Obfervations on hernie, and remarks on hydrocele. 

_ The many and careful defcriptions of appearances on diffeétion par- 
ticularly diftinguifh this volume. Prefixed to it is an account of 
the eftablifhment of the fociety, and its rules. It was founded by 
imefirs. Rahn, Rimer, Schinz, Ufteri, and Meyer. ‘The former is the 
prelident, whofe office is triennial. Jen. Allg. Lit, Leit. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 11. Leipfic. Exthymit Zigabeni Commentarius in quatuor 
Bvangelia, (Fc. The Commentary of Euthymius Zigabenus on the 
four Gofpels, in Greek and Latin: the hitherto inedited Greek Text 
diligently revifed from two Manufcripts on Vellum in the Library of 
the Holy Synod at Mofcow, written in the Time of the Author: to 
which is added the Latin Verfion of J. Hentenius, with Remarks : 
by Chriftian Fred. Matthzus, Affeflor of the Imperial Ruffian Col- 
leges, and Greek Profeffor at Wittenberg. Vol. 1. containing the 
Prefaces, and Gofpel of Matthew. 8vo. 1189 p. Vol. 11. cone 
taining the Gofpels of Mark and Luke. 686 p. Vol. 111. containe 
ing the Gofpel of John, the Remarks of Hentenius, thofe of the Edi 
tor, and an Index, 736p. 1792+ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Art. tir. Leipfe. The 16th volume of Mr. Schréckh’s Eccle 
fiattical Hiltory, Chuifliche Kirchenge/chichte, made its appearance laf 
year. It commences the fourth book of the fecond period, which, 
including the time from the death of Auguftin to that of Gregory the 


great, Mr. S. hopes to finifh with the eighteenth volume. 
Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


Art.tv. Upfal. Skrifter och Handlingar til uply{ning i Svenfka Kyrke 
och Reformation: Hijtorien, Se. ‘Tracts illuftrative of the Hittory of 
the Church and of the Reformation in Sweden. 5 vols. 8vo, 
r8S34p. 1790-1. 

This colleétion, publifhed by the archbifhop of Upfal, Dr. Uno 
von Troil, will be acceptable to all friends of the hiftory of the refor- 
mation, and contains many fcarce pieces, that inftruct us in the {pirit 
of the times. ‘The learned prelate has added fome obfervations of his 
own, Jen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


Arr, v. Lund. Den Svenfea Kyrko-Hiflorien, Ec. The Hiftory 
of the Swedifh Church, from the Year 1000 to 1022: by Olof O, 
Celfius. S8vo. 140 p. 1792. 

The prefent celebrated bifhop C. publifhed a fragment of the ecclee 
fialtical hiftory of Sweden in the year 1757. This, which was well 
received, came down to the year 865: in 1785 it was followed by his 
Svea Rites Kyrko-Hiftorien, from 828 to 1000: and now he has brought 
jt down to 1022. ‘The refearches of the bifhop are curious; and he 
has occafionally noticed the early ftate of chriftianity in other northern 
countries, as Degmark, Norway, England, Roffia, and Iceland. 

Jen. Allg. Lit, Leite 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Axt.vi. Mentz. Dif: Inaug an. phys. qua demonftratur Cor Nervit 
carere, Se. An inaugural Thefis in which it is fhown, that the 
Heart has no Nerves: to which is added a Differtation on the Power 
of the Nerves furrounding the Arteries: by ]. B. J. Behrends. 4to. 
43 p- with plates. 1792. 


This thefis deferves the notice of every phyfiologift. The nerves 
that go to the heart are fully and accurately defcribed, as we cam 
affirm trom our own knowledge, having lately paid particular atten- 
tion to them, and Mr. B. has fhown, that none of them belong to the 
mufcular part of that vifcus, but to its arteries only. In this, hows 
ever, the heart is not fingular; for in all parts of the body, that we 
have examined, the muicular fibres have properly {peaking no nerves; 
they belong to the arteries, which they accompany, which they foon 
rejoin if they branch away from them, and with which they terminate. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Arr. vir. Breflaw and Hirfchberg. Ueber die meuern Gecenflande 
wer Chemie, Se On modern Subjects of Chemiitry, particularly 
on the lately difcovered Semi-metal Uranium: by J. B. Richter, 
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WATURAL KNOWLEDCE., a5 

The fame, Part 11. particularly on Molybdena, and the blue Car- 
mine produceé from it. 48 p. 1792. | ats 

The moft valuable effay in Part 1. of this publication relates to the 
analyfis of bones. Dr. R. imagines he has difcovered in them an 
earth of a peculiar fpecies. ‘To feparate the phofphoric acid, he em- 
ploys three parts of vitriolic acid to four of calcined bone. On fatu- 
rating the phofphoric acid with any fort of alkali, a white earth 18 
precipitated during the effervefcence. We had already obferved this 
earth, and made fome experiments on it, which agree with thofe of 
Dr. R. except in one circumftance. He fays, that united with vitrio- 
lic acid it has an earthy appearance: we have obtained a complete 
and clear folution of it, when precipitated by aerated volatile alkali, 
in a mixture of one part of vitriolic acid with three of water, and 
thence by fpontaneous evaporation op ciageag tolerably large cryilals, 
that remain perfectly tranfparent and dry in the open air. ‘The cryf- 
tals form oblique flat’ parallelograms, truncated on one of the acute 
angles, or rhombs truncated on two oppofite edges. 

In part 11. Dr. R. deferibes a fine biue precipitate, produced on the 
mixture of tin diffolved in muriatic acid with the acid of molybdezna 
faturated with vegetable alkali—To feparate the mineral alkali from 
vitriolated natron, he diffolves in water ten parts of the latter and five 
of tartarus tartarifatus, and evaporates till all the vitriolated tartar is 
precipitated. ‘The decanted liquor he boils with a due proportion of 
frefh-flaked lime: thus forming a felenite of tartar, from which the 
acid of tartar may be prepared, whilft the pure mineral alkali remains 
diffolved in the water.—To purify the earth of alum from vitrioli¢e 
acid he diffolves it in the muriatic, and then feparates any of the for- 
mer that may remain by the addition of muriated barytes.x—In making 
experiments with pure aerated barytes, Dr. R. found, that two ounces 
loft only feventy grains, after having been twice expofed to a violent 
heat; yet the fame quantity loft two hundred and eight grains of 
aerial acid on being faturated with the muriatic.—The doctor alfo 
informs us of a new fpecies of pyrophorus, prepared by mixing with 
a fourth part of flowers of fulphur a calx of quickfilver, in the ftate 
of red precipitate, and combined with filver, and expofing it to a 
fandheat in a long-necked phial. This pyrophorus kindles at a very 
low degree of heat. Jen, Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


NATURAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Arr. vit. Lettre de M. de Luc, ce. Letter from Mr. de Luc to 
Mr. Delamétherie: continuation of Proofs of the little Antiquity of 
our Continents, and Remarks on the Change which the Atmofphere 
muft have undergone at their Produétion. Journal de Phyfque. 


The firft proof of the recent date of our continents inftanced by 
Mr. de L. he deems one of the moft remarkable. ‘The level of the 
fea, whatever be its diftance from the centre of the earth, is always 
the bafe of the atmofphere, and is of courfe, ceteris paribus, its 
warmeft part, as in it the heat is in a decreafing ratio from below up- 
Wards. When, therefore, the ocean changed its bed, the fummits of 
high mountains, as of the Alps, were placed in a region where the 
faow that falls does not entirely melt, fo that there is an annual ine 
creafe. Now had this yearly augmentation been of extremely ae 
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date, the tops of all the mountains where this procefs goes on, and the 
valleys between them capable of being filled by it, muft have been 
completely covered ere now : but this is not the cafe. Befides, thefe 
colleGtions of frozen fnow flide with a very flow but conftant motion 
from the mountains down into the valleys, carrying with them huge 
blocks of granite, which they depofite in valleys where the ice begins 
to melt : Gat the number of thefe blocks is too {mall for the procefs to 
have commenced at a very remote period. Moreover, when the fea 
changed its bed, whatever were the temperature of the polar regions 
before, a new order of things eftablifhed itfelf in them, as every where 
elfe: the parts of the fea towards the poles were not at firit frozen; 
but they began to freeze, and this effect has a perceptible progrefs 
(fee Phil. Tranf. vol. 74, p. 231). 

Another proof of the little antiquity of our continent may be takea 
from the prefent ftate of cultivation and population. _1n the northern 
parts of Europe, where heaths abound, the progrefs may eafily be 
traced, from the firft fettlement of a few wandering fhepherds on the 
fertile banks of a river, through the gradual extenfion of their progeny 
in neighbouring colonies, during which hamlets have grown up to be 
villages, villages to towns, and the heaths have been farther and far 
ther encroached upon, as they were wanted for the purpofes of agri- 


culture: but they are yet far from exhaufted, and an archipelago of © 


cultivated {pots difcoverable in a fea of wafte land indicates, that man 
at leaft is but of recent date in thofe countries. 

The remains of quadrupeds that now inhabit only warm countries 
being found in northern regions, fome have inferred, that the heat of 
our globe has gradually decreafed, others that its pofition to the fun 
has gradually altered. That thofe quadrupeds could once live im 
northern climes their remains fufficiently prove: that they cannot now 
is moit probably owing to fome chemical chinge in the atmofphere. 
For it is obfervable, that where thofe remains are found we find alfo 
the fhells of certain fifhes, fome of which now inhabit only the Indian 
feas, others have entirely perifhed. Bue this entire deitruction can 
only be accounted for by fome change in their element; and the rup- 
ture of the cruit of the earth, emitting from the caverns underneath 
certain elaitic fluids, is a caufe adequate to this change, and may havg 
produced fuch an alteration, as, whilit it entirely deftroyed fome {pe- 
cies of animals, permitted others to live only in climates where they 
enjoyed a more powerful influence of the fun than before. 


BOTAN Y. 


Aar. 1x. Wittenberg. Botanifches Handbuch, &%e. ‘The Botanic 
Manual of moft Plants growing wild in Germany, or foreign ones 
that will live in the open Air: by Chriftian Skuhr. Vol. 1. 8v0- 
400 p. 126 plates, containing upwards of 300 figures. 179! 
Vol. 1. Parts 1x.x. x1. 144 p. 44 plates. 3792- 


_ This is the production of a veteran in the ftudy of plants, who, in 
circumftances far from favourable, has purfued his natural propenfity 
thereto with great patience and energy. He does not abfolutely con 
fine himfelf to dry defcription, but inter{perfes many new remarks 5 
and fcarcely any important circumftance has efcaped his obfervation. 


The delineations are uncommonly faithful and accurate; and soe 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 237 


five or fix figures crowded into one octavo plate have not the fplendid 
appearance of the Britifh ftyle, where a plant of a few inches adorns a 
large folio, they difplay honeft German induttry, and their utility 
will be rendered more extenfive by their cheapnefs. The price 
amounts only to about 2 gr. [32d] a plate, coloured, with the text 
included. Mr. S. does not adhere ftri¢tly to his title, as he introduces 
many tender exotics; but with this we believe no one will be dif- 
pleafed. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Ant. x. Copenhagen. Symbole botanice, €Sc¢. Botanic charaéters, 
or more accurate Defcriptions chiefly of Plants collected by P. For- 
fkaol in his Travels in the Eaft, or of others more recently difco- 
vered: by Martin Vahl. Part 1. Fol. 25 plates. 1790. 


The imperfections in the pofthumous works of the late celebrated F. 
were much to be regretted, and on this account prof. V. made fome 
corrections of them eight years ago, but he deferred their publication 
ia confegnence of a tour he undertook to Barbary and the fouth of 
Europe. From this tour, and from the examination of various collec- 
tions, the prof., whofe botanical fkill is well known, has been enabled 
to lay before the public the prefent highly valuable work, 

yen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. x1. Obfervations de M. Sage, Sc. Obfervations by Mr. Sage 
on Mr. Klaproth’s Memoir on the conftituent Parts of the red Ore 
of Silver [fee our Rev. Vol. x1v. p.478]. Journal de Phyfique. 
Mr. S. obferves, that Mr. Klaproth’s remarks are valid only with 

refpect to particular fpecimens, and do not extend to all red ores of 

fiver. Mr. S. has analyfed a red filver ore from Peru, and another 
from Saint Mary, both of which contain arfenic and not antimony, 
and in colour they fcarcely differ, though they do in the proportions 
of their conftituent parts. ‘The former contains of filver 70 parts, 
fulphur 18, arfenic 6, water and mephitic acid 6: the latter, filver 
7 parts, fulphur 10, arfenie 78, water and mephitic acid 5. 


Arer.xir. Weimar. 7. C. W. Voigts Erklarendes Verzeichnifs feines 
neuen Cabinets von Gebirgarten. J.C. W. Voigt’s Explanatory Ca- 
talogue of his new Cabinet of Mountain Stones. 8vo. 48p. 1792. 


Though Mr. V. has increafed the number of his fpecimens from 
fixty to feventy two, the price remains the fame (a louis d’or), To 
this catalogue he has prefixed a fhort illuftration of mineralogy, and 
its divitions ; each of the four claffes is preceded by a brief effay on its 
chief charateriftics ; and occaftonal remarks are annexed to particular 
fpecimens, Fen, Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Arr. xtir. Mr. Schmidt, a fkilful paper-manufaturer at Hafen- 
berg, near Lunenberg, has made feveral forts of paper from the feed- 
pods of the afclepias fyriaca, given him for that purpofe by commif- 
fary Schulze, who cultivated the plant in his garden. From the inner 
white fkin of the capfule, mixed with a third part of rags, he made 
$00d writing paper, tolerably white, and refembling Chinefe paper. 
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From the outer green capfule alone he made a greenifh paper, which 
when fized was ftronger than paper made of rags, and extremely clofe 
and vellumy, and untized was fo ftrong and clofe as not to let ink 
through. From the ftalks of the plant he made a paper very like that 
made from linen rags, and fcarcely. diftinguifhable from it. The 
fecond kind abovementioned will be found extremely ufeful for 
packing paper: and, what is of fome importance, paper made from 
qhis plant can be rendered at half the price of that made from rags, 
Jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit, 


POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


Arr. xiv. Where printed not mentioned. De Comitiis Regni 
Hungaria, ce. “On the Diets of Hungary, and their Organization, 
S8vo. 1190p. I79!I- 


Art. xv. Diffrtatio pelitico-publica de regie Poteftatis in Hungaria 
Limitibus. A political Diflertation on the Extent of the regal 
Power in Hungary. 8vo. Ig0 pe 1792. 

The two preceding traéts, both written by the fame perfon, we can 
recommend to all who with to have a proper idea of the conftitution 
of Hungary. On the fubject of liberty of confctence, the author 
gives at large the American att of toleration, and wifhes his own coun- 
try would adopt it, from one which has already made Europe many 
eftimable prefents. By the fame hand, though by no means of equal 
value, is the following. 


Art. xvr. Diffrtatio flatiftica de Potcftate exequente Regis Anglia. 
A political Differtation on the executive Power of the King of 
England. 8vo. gop. 1790 


The author’s defign was a comparifon of the Englifh and Hungarian 
governments, but with the former he is not thorough!y acquainted. 
Jen. Allg, Lit. Leite 
’ 


Beaune Ve 


Art. xvir. Peft. Collectio Reprafentationum © Protocollorum Statuum 
SS Ordinum Regni Hungaria, Se. A Collection of Reprefenta- 
tions and Protocols of the States and Orders of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, on Occafion of the royal Decree delivered January 28, 
1790, fubmitted by the general Afflembly, Part 1.11. 624 Ps 
1790. 

It is well known, that the arbitrary reforms introduced into Hun- 
gary by Jofeph caufed confiderable commotions there, to prevent the 
confequences of which he iffued a decree, a little before his death, 
for reitoring things to their former footing, except with refpect to 
toleration, and fome other things of obvious advantage to the public. 
‘The work before us is a colleétion of deliberations on this decree, and 
the reprefentations that followed them, addrefled to Jofeph, to his 
fucceflor Leopold, or to the council of ftate. The benefits of the 
regulations not annulled they acknowledge: but they refufe to receive 
them from the good will and pleafure of their king alone, as the right 
of legiflation, according to their laws, refides in the people jointly 
with him, an infringement of which would be a dangerous precedent. 
As a fpecimen of the ftyle and fentiments of the palatinates, we fhall 
give 
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tve the following extract from the addrefs of that of Peft to Leopold. 
* The fame, auggft monarch, that has gone before you, has declared 
you a juit and gracious prince. It fays, that you forget not that you 
are a man; that you are fenfible the king was made for the people, 
not the people for the king. The violent commotions that agitated 
our country, after-having experienced fo many acts of injuttice, are 
thereby fomewhat appeafed. Scarcely therefore could we truft our 
eyes, when in your firft refcript to us, of the 14th inftant, we found 
not thofe fecurities for the fatety of our conftitution, that the great- 
nefs of the danger into which we were thrown by the preceding law- 
lefs reign, our hereditary rights, and the inflexible patience of the 
people under the late emperor demanded ; and that your majefty, as 
a prince acknowledging the rights of the people, as a father who valued 
his fubjects as men, had freely granted to the Belgians; an act that 
fhall remain in proof of your fentiments throughout all ages. From 
the rights of nations and of man, and from that focial compa¢t whence 
ftates arofe, it is inconteftible, that the fovereignty originates from 
the people. This axiom our parent nature has impreffed on the hearts 
of all men: it is one of thofe which a juft prince, and fuch we truft 
your majeity will ever be, cannot difpute ; it is one of thofe inalienable, 
imprefcriptible rights, which the people cannot forfeit by neglect or 
difufe. Our conititution places this fovereignty joindy in the king 
and people, in fuch a manner, that the remedies neceflary to be ap- 
plied, according to the ends of focial life, to preferve their perfons 
and properties fecure, are in the power of the latter, We are aflured, 
therefore, that at the meeting of the diet, to heal the wounds inflicted 
on us, your majefty will not confine itfelf to the objects mentioned in 
its refcript, but will alfo prefent us with our freedom, in like manner 
as the Belgians, who have conquered their’s with their {words. For it 
would be an example big with evil confequences, to teach the world, 
that a people can prote? or regain their liberties by the frword only, not by 
obedience.’ How excellent are thefe lait words in particular! and how 
much gratitude is due to the benevolent Leopold, that, inftead of per- 
fecuting a noble people for fuch bold and firm language, he freely 
yielded them thofe rights which they could conftitutionally claim. 


Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


Art. xvii. Buda. Veftigia Comiticrum apud Hungaras, Sc. ‘Traces 
of Affemblies of the People in Hungary, from the Commencement 
of the Kingdom in Pannonia to the prefent Day, from various Au- 
thors: by Mart. G. Kovachich. 8vo. 832 p. 1790. 

_ This is a valuable tract to thofe who are inquifitive concerning the 
hiftory of Hungary. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. x1x. Warfaw. Effai d’un Plan de Reforme, ayant pour Objet 
@'eclairir la Nation Juive, Fe. Sketch of a Plan ot Retorm, the 
Object of which is to enlighten the Jewifh Nation, and fo corre¢t 
its Manners. 8vo. 34p. 1792. 

_ The author of this pamphlet, Mr. Mendel Levi, a Polifh Jew, opens 

wt with an account of a fect of Jews lately fprung up in Podolia. Thefe 

Jewith myttics hold faith and zeal as the eflence of religion, and con- 

fider as neceflary articles of their faith the gifts of prophecy and pers 

at miracles; the exercife of which is entruited, by the voluntary 
offer of the credulous people, to their chiefs, who revel in the — 
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luxury and wealth. They deem none but themfelves to be polfeffed 
of true immortal fouls, which, according to them, conhiit of an union 
of more exalted organs of fenfe with an immediate perception of 


troth, and confequently have no need of a laborious invettication of ° 


things to difcover verity. For fuch fouls, framed from the divine 
effence, and enjoying an intimate union with it, the knowledge of 
ft, prefent, and future is a mere trifle; their fphere of aétion ig 
imited only by the boundaries of creation ; and the miracles t 
daily perform are but natural confequences of the changes that arife in 
the chain of their perceptions. How far the means propofed by 
Mr. L. would prove effectual to eradicate this fect we cannot take 
upon us to judge: yet this at leaft to his credit we may fay, they are 
founded on the only efficacious principle, the enlightening the people, 
not on penal and compulfory methods, Fer. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. xx. Theauthor of the Tableau de la Plaine de Troye, * View 
of the Plain of Troy,’ after having traverfed Greece and the fouth of 
Europe, has feen, in his tour to the north, a very extraordinary mo- 
nument brought trom the oe by count Orloff, which the author 
of the defcription of Peterfburg, Mr. Georgi, calls the tomb of Ho- 
mer. On this he intends to publifh his conjeCtures, with accurate des 
lineations of it. In fact it would be fomewhat remarkable, that the 
fame traveller, who difcovered the tomb of Achilles on the fhores of 
the Hellefpont, fhould meet with that of Homer on the banks of the 
Neva. Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit, 


Art. xxt. Leipfic. Vertheidigung des Verfuchs ither den Urpfrung der 
Pyramiden, ce. Defence af the Effay on the Origin of the By ra 
mids of Egypt, and of the Ruins of Perfepolis and Palmyra: by 
S. S. Witte. 8vo. 284 p. 1792. 


Prof. W.’s eflay [fee our Rev. Vol. vi11. p. 359] certainly merited 
attention, and his hypothefis deferved a cool inveltigation on the {pon 
That the pyramids of Egypt were the work of mens hands has long 
been taken for granted, but we have no hiltoric evidence of the fatt 
at all to be depended on: and, viewing them probably throngh thé 
mitts of prejudice, they who have feen them vary confiderably in their 
defcription. ‘To deem them a natural produ@ion was at leaft no he 
againtt an article of religions faith, and might therefore have been 
futlered without perfecation ; but it has been attacked rather with the 
fury of bigotry thaw with the calmnefs of rational convi¢tion. 
prot. however wall not thus be induced to give it up ; and here prefents 
us with fome farther arguments in its fupport. Fen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Art. xxii. Frevderg. Mr. C. G. Richter has a collection of 
portraits of celebrated men of learning, to the number of 1385, the 
greater part in copper-plate, mezzotinto, and wood, the reft confifti 
of a few drawings: ot the above number 1038 afe portraits of phyi- 
cians. ‘There are amongft thefe feveral fcarce pieces by famous 
ters; and with them is a written defcriptive catalogue in bee and 
fheets. He has alfo another collection of 1300 portraits of learn 
men, princes, and other remarkable perfons, by the beft matters, with 
a fiumilar catalogue, Each of thefe colleétions is to be fold... 

Jen Allg. Lit, Leib 








